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PREFACE. 


The History of Ottoman Literature has yet to be written. 
So far no serious work has been published, whether in Turkish 
or in any foreign language, that attempts to give a compre- 
hensive view of the whole field. Such books as have appeared 
up till now deal, like the present, with one side only, namely, 
Poetry. The reason why Ottoman prose has been thus 
neglected lies probably in the fact that until within the last 
half-century nearly all Turkish writing that was wholly or 
mainly literary or artistic in intention took the form of verse. 
Prose was as a rule reserved for practical and utilitarian 
purposes. Moreover, those few prose works that were artistic 
in aim, such as the Humayun-Name and the later Khamsa-i 
Ncrgisi, were invariably elaborated upon the lines that at 
the time prevailed in poetry. Such woi'ks were of course 
not in metre; but this apart, their authors sought the same 
ends as did the poets, and sought to attain these by the 
same means. The merits and demerits of such writings there- 
fore are practically the same as those of the contemporary 
poetry. The History of Ottoman Poetry is thus nearly equi- 
valent to the History of Ottoman Literature, All the same, 
an account of the work done by the Ottomans in prose ought 
to be available; and to supply such an account is among 
the hopes of the present writer. 

Within recent years thci*e have appeared in Turkish a 
few monographs dealing with individual poets, also some 
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newspaper and magazine articles which survey briefly and 
without detail the whole field of literature. These, though 
often valuable and suggestive, are of necessity quite inadequate. 
Tlie only serious attempt yet made at the systematic study 
of any branch of this literature is that made more than half 
a century ago by Baron von Hammer- Purgstall in his well- 
known ‘History of the Ottoman Poetic Art.' ^ But the monu- 
mcntal vv’ork so called hardly answers to its name; it is less 
a liistory of Ottoman poetry than a dictionary of Ottoman 
, poets. There exist in Turkish a number of works called 
Tezkires, that is, 'Memoirs of the Poets,’ which give the 
lives of poets who flourished at certain periods, together 
with specimens of their work. Von Hammer’s great book 
is not much more than a translation of these Tezkires, with 
the entries arranged in approximate chronological order. 
He makes but little attempt to trace the development of 
the poetry, to point out the various forces by which it has 
been aflected, or to distinguish the relative positions of even 
the greatest poets, whether as regards the merit of their 
actual achievement, the nature of their indebtedness to their 
predecessors, or the measure of the influence they exerted 
over their contemporaries and successors. 

Tire work therefore can scarcely be correctly described 
as a History. None the less, notwithstanding numerous errors, 
many of them almost inevitable in a first attempt, it is of 
the greatest value as a book of reference. If evidence of the 
critical faculty be somewhat to seek, we find on the other 
hand almost every detail that can be gleaned from the Tez- 
kires and other Turkish authorities. Every poet, every versifier, 
of whom Von Hammer could find any mention, however 
slight, is entered in his pages. Thus although the last of 

* ■ < Ic -loi u MU.'tii'.JuMJ 1 )ichtkuiist.' i»\ 1 Ijuuinci-Piugsl.ill, 4 volb.^ 
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his four volumes uas published as ion^ at;o as 1^38, he has 
two thousand two hundred entries, each dealing' with a 
different poet. * Ilis book is therefore likely to remain for 
many a year to come, what it has been .since the tiay of 
its publication, the .sheet-anchor of all whose ])ursuits lead 
them to the study ('f Ottoman literature. 

In the present w'ork no attempt is made to rival Von 

Hammer; my object is to supplement his labours, not to 

supersede them. In order to do the latter, not a ilistoiy of 
Ottoman Poetry, but a more acciuate arul mtn*e ciun])lete 
Biographical Dictionaiy of the Ottoman Poets, w^ould be 
required. The student who possesses thi^ w’ork will not be 
able to dispense with Von Hammers, v»f the latter's two 
thousand two hundred poets, probably barel}' a tenth wall 
:i])j)ear in these pai;es. My object is rathei to l)rint> into 

prominence that aspect of the subject which has been left 

comparatively unnoticed by my talented and industrious 
precursor, I have endeavoured to trace the successive phases 
through w’hich Ottoman poetry has pas.sed, to discover the 
intluence.s wdiich have brou^'ht these about, and in this way 
to present as it w'cre a panorama of the rise and proj^rcss 
of this poetry. 

My chief purpo.se, however, in writins> this book is not 
to .supply Orientali.sts with a .sketch of the development of 
Ottoman poetry, but to place within reach of Knj^lish readers 
some acctnmt of a literature which has as yet been hardly 
toLichctl upon by any writer in oui language. Concerning 
the Arabic and Persian literatures a certain anu>unt is now 
know’ll; but regarding that of Turkey there is .still blank 
ignorance, an ignorance which not unfre(|iiently leads to the 
stnnew’hat incon.seipient ct>ndu.sion that ‘the Turks have no 

* In a \»*i\ f<'\\ iii'.tanM', tin* -..iiik* poO h.i hetn uUtMol inou* than onco, 
owing to some lontuMim tn tin* autlioulic%. 
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literature/ As it is my hope and my endeavour to do some- 
thing towards removing this ignorance, I have addressed 
myself in the first place to the average English reader who 
is wholly innocent of any Oriental learning, I have therefore 
explained many things, in the notes and elsewhere, which, 
had I been writing exclusively for scholars, I should have 
left unnoticed, as being perfectly familiar to everyone 
interested in any Muhammedan literature. 

Of the many difficulties which beset the path of one who 
undertakes a work like the present, not the least is that 
of procuring the necessary materials. These for the most 
part still h*emain in manuscript; and to get together all the 
books it would be desirable to have, is a practically impos- 
sible task. And so, although after several years of search I 
have succeeded in forming a collection which, when supple- 
mented by the volumes bearing on the subject preserved in 
the British Museum, has placed within my reach nearly all 
tlic more nece.ssary of such books, there still remains a 
number which I have been unable to consult, and access to 
which would have allowed me to make my work somewhat 
more complete. 

The scheme of this Mi.story is in Six Books, the first of 
which is Introductory, while each of the others deals with 
one of the l"ivc Periods into which I have divided the story 
of Otttiman pi>etry. Of these Six Books, the P'irst and Second 
arc contained in the present V^dume. * 

In order tu assist the reader in realising, so far as this is 
possible without a knowkalge of the language, what Ottoman 

* A list uf tin: wuiks cun 4iltul in the *4' tin; Hi lury, 

with intlices tu thi; nutes, will he priiifi**! in the thral vi»lun»e. 

t)n the cuinpleliun *4 the Ili4ui) I hujie Im t.ute a y vuhuiie 

cotiia.it I tii]^ the tests »4‘ all I lie »v;in4iav4 iti tin* In the nw-ntt^ium 

the firni lint* of the test »4 every tran4ule4 pa uill he tHtuMl in un 
Appendix to the voliiine in which the tran>la?iMn utcur . 
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])<)ctry is actuiilly like, I have in most cases supplemented 
the account of a poet's works by one or nn>i*e translate<l 
extracts. The end I had in view would not have been attained 
by a prose translation, or even 1)}' a versified rendering of 
the usual sort from which eveiy trace of the external form 
of the original has vanished. That end was to be attained 
only by a translation in w hich this form should bo ret)roduced. 
^Moreover, such reproduction is, in my opinion, mie of the 
essentials of a satisfaebny tran.slation. As the late Mr. j. A. 
S 3 aiionds most tnil)' says, ‘a good translation should resemble 
a plaster-cast, the Ihiglish being plaqtic upon the original, 
so as to re[)rocluce its exact form, although it cannot conve^^ 
the effects of bionze or marble wdiich belong to the material 
of the w'<uk of art.' ' The principle thus laid down is ])rac- 
tically the same as that enunciated and observeil with signal 
success by Mr. John ra\*ne in his admirable and scholarly 
translaticuis of The Thousand and One Nigdits and the 
Quatrains of 'Omar-i Khayyam. i\])j)hed to the translation 
of Oriental poetry, it involves the preservation of the exterior 
form of the verse by following the movement of the rlymie, 
retaining', when possible, the identity' in number of the syl- 
lables in each line, and suggesting the rhythm b}- the fall 
of the accent. Tiicse then are the practical rules which 
I have been guided so far as the form of the translations 
is concerned. But while J have been thus respectful of the 
external structure, 1 have not allowed my care for this to 
])rcjudice the sen.se of the poem. I have throughout striven 
to be as literal as t)ussible, omitting nothing of impe^rtance, 
and carefully guarding again.st the introduction of metaphors 
or similes for which the original gives no warrant. In this 
way 1 hope to have succeeded in presenting in tlie.se trans- 


1 '\VitU‘, WonuMi. ami Souj;,' p. 3 S. 
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lations a scries of photographs of Ottoman poetry, anci it 
is only as such that I offer them to the reader’s notice. 

The critic who seeks to appraise the literary works of a 
foreign people will do well to bear in mind his own inevitable 
limitations. However learned he may be, and however scholarly 
the knowledge he may possess of the language in question, 
he must yet in some respects stand at a disadvantage beside 
the native school-child. A word or a phrase often suggests, 
over and above its dictionary-meaning, a world of associations 
instinctively perceived by every native, but which foi the 
foreigner have no existence. And it is not unfrcquently in 
the happy employment of such suggestive word or phrase 
that the chief merit of a literary passage lies. But while 
points such as this, or more subtle still, constitute something 
of the charm of literature in all languages, and should, if 
duly considered, tend everywhere to give the foreign critic 
pause, Ottoman poetry, owing to the extreme artificiality 
which characterised it till within the last few decades, con- 
tains a far less proportion than is usual of this intimate 
quality. For this poetry is so hedged in on every side by 
hard and fast rules, that there would almost seem to have 
been a deliberate conspiracy to block every avenue against 
spontaneity and individuality. The success of a poet was 
held to be determined in no small measure by the skill he 
displayed in dancing among many glasses without over- 
turning any one of them. And here at any rate the foreign 
critic stands on an equal footing with the Ottoman. The 
rules of the game can be learned equally well by anyone, 
Turk or foicigner, who chooses to take the necessary trouble; 
and once they are mastered, it is easy enough to see whether 
they have been observed. 

Still this is only one side of the matter; there is another 
and far more vital: did those i^oels, with all their verbal 
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jii^^'Lilery and nitcllcctuul ^'ynmastic, i;ivc true and adequate 
expression to the s[)idt of their world: The answer to this 
(tuestion is the verdict of their success or failure. And surely 
those for whom they \\rote» those w'ho lived in the same 
world and bieathed the same moral and intellectual atmo- 
sphere, are the best qualified to ^ive this answer. I hav^e there- 
fore, whenever these liave been obtainable, j^iven })roinincnce 
to the opinions of the Ottoman critics (Ui the Ottoman poets, 
more especially when ])oel and critic have been contemporary 
or nearly so. At the same time i have not refrained from 
expressintr my own views, even when these are at variance 
with the o[)inions of the 'rurkisli authorities, in such cases 
the reader must not take my conclusions as adv’auced with 
any pretension to finality; they arc prescntcck as indeed arc 
all the critical obseivatioiis I have ventured to make, simply 
as the impressions of a foieii^n .student w’ho has tried to 
understand the works jof the Ottomun poirts and to enter 
into .S3nupathy with them. 

It remains for me ^^ralefuU}' to ackni)wled^e the assistance 
I have received m my work. 1 here tender my sincere thanks 
to all who have in any way lielpcd me, more especially 
to my friends (lierkesh-Sheykhi-zade Khalil Khaiid Kfcncli 
and Professor Muhammed Ikirakat-ullali, the latter of whom 
has with the utmost kindne.ss placctl at disposal the st<jies 
t»f his ^reat erudition. 


15, C']ie[)stow Villas, Londtin, \V. 

JA/f, iqoo. 


K. J. \V. Gmi!. 




ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE OTTOMAN 
NAMES AND WORDS. 


As the present worh is addressed in the first place to the general reader, 
no attempt has been made, when transliterating Oriental names and words, 
to distinguish between the several homophonoiis letters of the Ottoman alphabet. 
A definite system of transliteration has, however, been observed; and attention 
to the following remarks will ensure an approximately correct pronunciation. 

The Ottoman vowel-system is highly elabtu'ate: but luM*e it will be suf- 
ficient to note;” — 

a is to be pronounced as a in Har,’ but rather shorter. 

e „ „ n „ e in Onet.’ (e at the end of a wtud must always 

be fully sonmled : llnis mime, itfule, tezkire, 
are to be pronounced .as if written na-mch, 
Zii-deh, tez-ki-reh.) 

i „ „ . r» i hi *'pin.' (In some cases it is prtmounced as i 

in Miird;' this has not been distinguished 

# in till* transliteration. When i occurs in a 

syllable preceded by one containing o or u, 
/ ’ 

it is pronounced as u; thus the name of the 

tuwii Ktdi is pronounced Ikdu.) 

*' B ^ « n . o in ‘so.’ 

u „ „ „ ,, „ u in ^ rule,’ (In many eases it is pronounced like 

the French u in Hu’ or Hbi:’ this has not 
been distinguished. Occasionally it is sounded 
like the French eu in Hleux,’ or the German 
u. In the more important cases this Ia.st pro- 
nunciation has been represented by u in the 
transliteration,) 

a, 1, li, occur only in Aral>ic ur Persian words; in these languages they 
stand for the long sounds correspuiuUng to the .short a, i, u: in 
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Tiukish tlieie aic pioperly no long vowels, but the presence of 
a, i or li causes the syllable in which it occurs to receive a stress 
or accent, i has generally the sound of i in ^machine.’ 

ay is to be pronounced as ay in ^ay’ or ^aye’ meaning '■yes,’ i, c. as ^ I.’ 

ey „ „ „ „ „ c'y In ‘they.’ 

The consonants arc to be pronounced as in English, subject to the following 
notes: — 

ch as ch in ‘chuich.' 

g is always haul as in ‘get,’ ‘give,’ never soft as in ‘gem,’ ‘gin.’ (When 
g is followed by a, a slight y sound is intioduced between them, ju.sl 
as when a Cockney says ‘ gyarden ’ instead of ‘ garden thus the name 
Nigilr is pronounced as if wiitten Nigydr. When g follows a vowel it 
has a tendency to melt away into a y; thus the title written Beg is 
pronounced Bey.) 

gh is pionounccd as gh in ‘ghastly’ or ‘ghost.’ (When gh follows a vowel 
it has a tendency to melt away into a sort of w, much as in our w'ords 
‘ through ’ and ‘ throughout thus oghli is pronounced like o-lu.) 

li must always he fully pronounced whether it occurs at the beginning, m 
the middle or at the end of a word. 

k (When k is followed by a, a slight y sound is introduced between them, 
exactly as in the case of g and a: thus the word Katib is pionounced 
Kyatib.) 

kh had oiiginally the sound of ch in the Scotch ‘loch’ or the (Jerman 
‘Nacht;’ but nowadays it is pronounced like a simple h: thfls khan, 
khaiiim, Shcykhi, tarikh, aie pionounced as though written ban, hanim, 
Sheyhi, taiih. 

n had formcily a nasal sound, but is now generally pronounced as a simple n. 

q is pronounced exactly like k thus qasida, Baqi, '"Asliiq, are pronounced 
as if w’ritten kasida, Baki, '“'iVshik. 

s is always shaip as in ‘mouse,’ never flat as in ‘leason.’ 

sh is the English sh in ‘ shall,’ ‘ rash,’ and so on. 
represents the Arabic letter ‘^Ayn; in Turkish, when this occurs in the 
middle of a woid, its presence is indicated by a slight hiatus or catch 
in the breath; when it occurs at the beginning of a word, it is entiiely 
ignored in pionunciatiou : thus Rcffi and "Ashiq are pionounced Rcfi'-i 
and Ashik. 

indicates that a letter is omitted; w'hen this occurs between two vowels, 
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it .iKo has the ^*^l^e t)f ii slijjlU hiatus, as in the name ’Ata'i pionoun- 

ccd Aul-i. 

When a lettei is doubled in \\iitinj> it is also doubled in pnmouncing;; 
thus tlie woid inukhammes is pronounced luu-ham-incs. uach m leceivinj; its 
value, as in oiu compound, ‘home-made.’ 

Accentuation is less stion^ly maiked than in ICnglish: but as a j^encial 
rule the last sellable of a word leceives a certain stiess, and this even if 
the word umtain one of the Aiabic or 1‘eisian long vowels a, i oi li: thus 
gha/el is pionounced as gha-/el rathei than as gh.Wel: and the last sellable 
of ipisida takes a slight accent, qa-si-da, notwithstanding the piescnce of the 
f in the middle s} liable. 

In the case of (hienlal woids that ha\e become natuialised in Knglish, 
the tu-dinai\ spelling has been letained when this ade<[uatel\ letiiesents the 
pionunciatioii. Of such woids aie Klam, Kman. llouii, Sultan, r>e\, t'adi, 
and Deisish. which accoiding to the system w»»uld be wiitteu Islam, tjiu an, 
Hull, Sultan, beg, (foi (Ja/i). DeiMsh. t >n the other hand \’e/ii (^for 

Ve/ll) has been used instead t»f the baibaious \ i/iei, Ivhalifa instead of 
(’alipli, Muslim instead of Modem. 

Ill the same wa\, with legaid to geogiaphual names* foinis that ha\e 
become established by usage, such as .\lcpp»». (’aiu>, llaghdatl, I’limea, luue 
been einplo\ed instead of iheii oiigiiiaK, Haleb, (Jdhiia, Baghdad, i^diiin: in 
the ease of <heek ainl oihei Kuiopean names modified by the Turks, the 
original form Iia-s been letained when thus is the moie familial, thus, Adiianople, 
Smyrna, liosiiia, foi Kdiiiie, I/mii, llusim: otherwise the Tuikish modificathm 
has been used, thus, tjonya, Uiiik, Hmid, for Iconium, Nic.ea, Xicomedia. 




LIST or TIIF. OTTOMAN SULTANS. 
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of his tiibc in A. II. 687 (A, 1 ). 1288), he became an independent so\cicign 
on the dissolution of the Seliiin Kinpiio in A. II. 699 (A. 1 ). 1299). 
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BOOK I 


INTRODUCTORY. 




CHAPTER I. 


TiiK Origix, Character and Sc'ope of 
Ottot^ian Poetry. 

A lone;' rorid lies before us. We are about to trace the 
rise and development of poetry amonj^ the Ottoman 'Furks, 
a people whose literary history bej^an siv hundred years aL>{) 
and is still in jn'O^ress. We shall first have to try to catch 
some ^lim];)se of the earliest efforts of this poetr\' in the far 
off days of the founders of the luiipire; then we shall have 
to watch it feelini^ its way, now in this direction, now in that, 
while the Ottoman power itself is being gradually evolved, 
next we shall see it spreading its wings in surer flight as 
prosperity and security bring increase of culture; then we 
shall trace its brilliant course through the seventeenth century, 
when of a truth it held the gorgeous Itast in fee ; after which 
we shall pursue its devious track through the years that 
follow, look upon its struggles and its failures, till at length 
w'e see it in these latest days burst forth once again in 
strong fresh life, more vigorous, more buoyant, more hopeful 
than ever it had been in the days of the Suleymans or the 
Ahmeds. 

But before setting out on our journey through the ages, 
it will be well to equip ourselves for the road by getting 
some idea as to what have been the aims and tendencies 
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of Ottoman pot-try, uh:tl the ooin’.itii'n- i:-) '..- v'r,. ': ■; , 

been devoli'ped. and wliaf the t'oini'; ••f \ .'-■i-',: r. 

has found expression. We shall iheief'ic i,.o t,. 

learn .somethin^^ of the eener.d eh.ii.u'tei <4 dr p. i;\ 
and of the circumstances nhicli ha\e inthienc. di tiie.i . .od i 
which we .sliall look at its outward stuicti.io. 

Ottoman poetr\ tails into two d.ivi-'inn- wiitr'; wi 

may call the Old or .\siatic .'School and the \e.. .u 
School, The lirst of these rules unehallenped tioni tlie Mae 
outset down to the mitldk' of the nineteenth centnn. wii.'n 
the second makes its appeaiance ami in the coni -o i.f a 
very few years wholly supersedes its worn-out rival. This 
second school differs so widely not men'ly in the .nitward 
form of its ver.se, but in its whole bent and purpose fiom ail 
that goes before, that it will be better to leave it to be 
treated apart later on, and to confine ourselves for the present 
to the consideration of the Old or Asiatic .School, 

The Old School of Ottoman poetry covers a period of 
five and a half centuries; and although during this long time 
it naturally passed through many stages and umlerwent many 
modifications, its unity was never broken; what its form and 
purpose were in the fourteenth century, that in all e.ssentiui 
points they were in the nineteenth. 

The five and a half centuries occupied by this Selioul may 
be conveniently divided into Four I’eriod.s. The Fiisi ..f 
these will cover the century and a half which e xtends ho! w rm 
A. D. 1300, when the Fmpire was e.stublished, ,iml .\. i). 
1450; during this Period, which might he onlled the Fuim.uive 
Age, the Western branch of the Turkish language* wa- being 

’ The Turki.sh languiige extends thanigh (Vntiid un.l 
the frontier of China to the shous of the Mtdifrir.iioMii. iti,, e .iigi,* 
are spoken between China and Peisi.a are gron|,fil r g;.- u.. .t • 

of East-Tuikish, those that prevail helween IVisia .md ;ii.- \I • !c. M,.ne.ai 
under that of West-Turkish. 
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fitted to become a literary medium. The Second Period, 
which will embrace the hundred and fifty years be tw een [450 
and 1600, marks the time w'hen, the initial difficulties with 
the lan^ua<;'e having been overcome, the poets were able to 
give their chief attenticui to the study and reproduction of 
the methods of the contemporary Persian school, that 
school at wdiose head stood the illustrious Jami. The Third 
Period wall cover the seventeenth century ; it is marked by 
the yet further Persianisation of Ottoman poetry, and by the 
supersession of Jami by ^Urfi, and later by Sa^ib, as literary 
model. The Fourth PericHl, wdiich w ill embrace the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth, differs from the 
others in being an age of uncertainty. At first many of the 
poets follow the Persian Shevket; then there comes a reactit)n 
against Persianism ‘ and an unsuccessful attempt to give a 
more Turkish character to ])oetry; this again is followed by 
a time in wdiich all guiding principle seems to be lost and 
poetry to be drifting helplessly back to an effete and colourle.ss 
Persianism. And it is upon this moribund and hopeless age 
that the sun of the new' culture, the culture of the West, 
ari.ses, bringing fresh life w’here lay the shadow^ of death, 
and bright wdth happy promise for the future. 

Of course the dates mentioned in connection w'ith those 
Four Periods mu.st not be considered as hard and fast 
boundary-lines, a tiling so subtle as a literary tendency does 
not admit of being mapped out wdth any such definiteness. 
But looked at broadly, these divisions wdll be found to 
correspond to as many distinct movements; and they will, 
moreover, prove of considerable assistance in a systematic 
.study of the development of this poetry. 


1 Uy the term “ I’ersianism ’ I mean heic and elsewhere, not a Pei sian idiom, 
but Persian culture as adopted by the Ottomans, and moie especiall), as 
applied by them to mattcis coimecled with liteiatuie. 
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That great race to which the (Htunians helong. that race 
w'hich includes not only the 'I'urks both Western and East- 
ern, but all the so-called Tartars ami Ttirkmans as well as 
the Mongols, has never produeeti any religion. phi!osnj»hy 
or literature which bears the stamp of its individual gi'nins. 
This is becau.se the true genius of that race lies in action, 
not in speculation. The Turks and their kinsfolk are before 
all things soldiers. The societies which they formed in early 
times, before the introduction of Islam into Central Asia, 
were almost exclusively for military jmrjwses. When tlie 
expedition was at an end, the .several clans, families or in- 
dividuals who had banded together for a common pnrpust; 
most often dispersed, very soon to became members of some 
new and equally impermanent combination. Had there been 
nothing else, the unceasing restlessness of thi,s mode of life 
would have been enough to prevent these people from 
elaborating any profound theory of the universe or developing 
anything in the way of literature beyond a mere folk-poetry. 

The distinguishing qualities of the Turkish race have ever 
been the essentially military virtues of courage and loyalty. 
Of their courage it is needless to speak ; all the world knows 
how from the beginning down to the present hour courage 
has been the birthright of every true Turk. Their loyalty 
has been no less persistent, and has manifested itself in many 
directions. It forms the basis of what is perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of Ottoman literature. It is well exem- 
plified in the relation of the race to Islam. The Turks are 
not naturally a people of strong religious feeling. While left 
to them,selves, they had no definite religion ; in ancient time.s, 
before foreign missionaries came among them, .such religious 
notions as they had were confined to a vague nature-\v<»rship. 
By and by some among them became, under outside influence, 
Buddhists or Christians,- afterwards the great majority of the 



race acce])ted Islam, not because that religion was peculiarly 
in harmony with their native genius, but as a I’esult of the 
circumstances in which they found themselves. Yet from that 
day to this the Turks have with unflinching courage and 
unfaltering loyally defended the religion to which they thus 
tendered their allegiance. They have not argued much about 
it, neither have they sought to force it upon other nations; 
but whenever it lias been attacked they have been the foremost 
of its defenders. In like manner have the Turks carried the 
military spirit of their race into all the relationships they have 
formed; as faithful soldiers, when they receive an order, do 
not discuss but obey it, so this ])eople, when they accept 
a system, do not criticise but stand by it. This unquestioning 
loyalty to principles once acce]>ted lies at the root of the 
Turkish character. We shall .see how it has acted upon their 
literature. 

Though unable to originate any literature which should 
give expression to the true genius of their race, the Turkish 
jieoples were very far from despising, or oven undervaluing, 
culture. Consequently, when they were biaiught into close 
connection with the Persians, although they despised the 
latter as men, looking iqion them as braggarts and cowards, 
they at once recognised their .superiority in learning and 
culture. And .so the Turks forthwith appropriated the entire 
Persian literary system down to its minute.st detail, and that 
in the same unquestioning and whole-hearted fashion in which 
they had already accepted Islam. Here again they did not 
pause to consider whether this J^ersian culture were really 
in harmony with their own genius, they did not even attempt 
to modify it to suit that genius; on the contrary, they .sought 
to adapt the latter to it, and to force themselves to think 
upon Persian lines and to look upon things through Persian 
eyes. Their loyalty to the .sy.stem thus accepted explains the 
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secret of the long duration of the Old School of Ottoman 
poetry; and indeed this fidelity of five and a half oentuiit s 
to a single tradition is the most truly Turkish characteristic 
which that poetry has to show. 

From the very beginning then of their literature the Otto- 
mans made it their practice to select and incorporate into 
their language such Persian and Persianised j\rabic words 
and terms as were felt to be necessary to fill up the deficiencies 
in their native Tartar dialect. These new’-comers, w-hile each 
retained its original form unchanged, were all, so to s].)eak 
naturalised, being subjected in every point to the rules of 
Turkish speech; they were woven into the Turanian ground- 
work of the language, and thus the Persian was Turkicised, 
not the Turkish Persianised. As time went on more and 
more of such additions were made; Persian ideas and canons 
of taste were adopted and incorporated ; so that the language 
of the Second and later Periods comes to have the erfect 
of an elaborate mosaic. 

It is not too much to say that during the whole of the 
five and a half centuries covered by the Old School, though 
more especially during the Third Period, every Persian and 
every Arabic word was a possible Ottoman word. In thus 
borrowing material from the two classical languages a writer 
was quite unrestricted save by his own taste and the limit 
of his knowledge; all that was required was that in ca.se of 
need he should give to the foreign words a Turkish gram- 
matical form. Since the rise of the New School this license 
has been greatly curtailed. While the tendency has grown 
to drop such of these words as have failed to naturalise 
themselves, it has become the practice to confine this borrowing 
to really necessary terms — chiefly scientific or technical 
expre.ssions — which arc often introduced under forms or in 
combinations unknown in the original language, i>rccisely 
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as we employ Greek or Latin terms for similar purposes. 

But the principle has not changed; what was formerly 
done with Persian and Arabic is being repeated, though 
with far more discretion, in these days with P'rench. Western 
words and Western idioms, necessary to give expression to 
new ideas born of a new civilisation, are driving the old 
Asian phraseology from its time-honoured throne and be- 
coming part and parcel of the living language of to-day. 
So far as the mere language is concerned, the effect obtained 
by reading successively three poems, one of the Second 
PericHl, one of the Fourth, and one of the present day, might 
be compared to that produced by the shifting combinations 
seen in a kaleidoscope, a succession of brilliant devices, 
alike in general character, but differing in detail, with each 
individual member standing out distinct and clear. 

I'his system of assimilation was of course not restricted 
merely to words and phrases; it extended to everything 
connected with letters. We shall find that the tone and spirit 
of Ottoman poetry have been profoundly affected by those 
foreign literatures which have been accepted as models ; while 
it is still more indebted to them for its imagery, subjects 
and verse-forms. In the case of the Old School the literature 
thus accepted was, as we know, that of Persia, and before 
proceeding to examine Turkish poetry itself, lot us see whether 
we can discover w'hat were the circumstances which created 
Persia the literary instructor of the Ottoman people b 

A mere tribe of rude and unlettered nomads was the little 
Turkish clan which in the thirteenth century of our era, flying 

I Some authoiities would have it that Ottoman litcratuic is modelled rather 
on Araljic than on Persian. Put such is not the case, except perhaps in 
theolopcal and legal writings; in belles lettres, and especially in poctiy, 
Persian alone is followed. Iso Ottoman poet CNcr modelled liib style on that 
of an Aiab poet; wheicas every Ottoman poet sought to reproduce something 
of the manner of one or othei of the l^crsian masteis. 
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before the terrible armies of Jeni;!Z Klian. iefl its home in 
Central Asia and followed Suleyman Shall into Anatolia, t hi 
their arrival in that land thesi- new-cunieis. who In and 
by were to form the nucleus of the lltloni.in power, found 
c.stablished there another 'I'lirkish ])co])Ie, the Seljui]s, who 
had by this time attained a \ery coiisiderahle derju-e of 
cultui'e, thanks entiiely to I’ersian tutoraj^e. I'or tlu'sc .Seliuqs 
had been originally, like the forefathers of the CHtoinans. a 
barbarous Tartar clan. About the muidle of the ehneiith 
century they had overrun rersia, when, as has si, often 
happened, the barbarian conquerors adojited the eiiltun- of 
their civilised subjects. Rapidly the Seljiui 'I'lirks pushed 
their conquests westward, ever carrying with them Persian 
culture, till towards the end of the eleventh century tlie\ 
founded the famous Seljiiq Turkish ICmpire of Rum or .Asia 
Minor, with Qonya, the ancient Iconium, as its capital. .So 
when some hundred and fifty years later, Suleynifin’s son 
Er-Toghrul and his clansmen penetrated into Asia Minor 
they found that although Seljiiq Turkish was the ewrj'ilay 
speech of the people, Persian was the language of the court, 
while Persian literature and Persian culture reigned supreme. 

Er-Toghrul at once acknowledged himself the \as.sal of 
the Seljiiq Sultan, a step in which he wms followed liy his 
son 'Osman who is reckoned the first monarch of the Empiri' 
which takes from him its name of 'O.smfinli or Ottoman. 
The feeble Seljiiq court, perceiving llie courage and hardihood 
of 'Osman and his sturdy followers, entrusted to them as a 
feudal domain a dkstrict in the north-w'c.st of the Empire, 
bordering on the Byzantine territory. Hardly were ‘Osman 
and his clansmen settled in their new home before the Seljiiq 
Empire fell to pieces, shattered by the irre.sistible onslauglit 
of the Mongol hosts. The western portion of the Empire 
then split up into ten petty kingdoms, each under an 
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independent Turkish chieftain, by whose name it continued 
to be known so long as it enjoyed a sej^arate existence. 
These little kingdoms, which together formed what has been 
called the West-Turkisli Decarchy, were gradually merged 
in that of Orklian and his siiccessr)rs, whereupon the inliabit- 
ants, Turks themselves like the Ottomans, readily amalgamated 
with these latter, w'hence it comes that by far the greater 
])ortion of the people know n to the w^orld as Ottoman 'rurks 
have, almost from the outset, been in reality Seljiiqs who 
have adopted the Ottoman name. 

It is to the Seljuqs with whom the}' w'ere thus fused that 
tile Ottomans, strictly so called, ow’e their literary education ; 
this therefore W’as of necessity bersian as the .Seljuqs knew 
no other. Moreover, as from the \ery beginning of the ICm])ire 
the name of Ottoman wa.s, as w'e have just seen, extended 
to all men of Turkish race as the}’ passed under the 
sceptre of the 'Osmanli .Sultan k a great deahof what we 
call Ottoman poetry is the work of men who w'ere Ottomans 
in a political sense alone, but this makes little practical 
difference, as these w'riters were all alike, w'hether originally 
Ottomans or not, Turks who had been educated on exclusively 
Tersian lines. 

What the Ottoman did when he succeeded to the heritage 
of the Seljiiq w'as to create Turkish literature. Up till then 
there had been no Turkish literature worthy of the name. 
When a Turk had washed to write he had, with a few rare 

1 The njinu* Ottoman a coirupth>n uf the Turkish Osmanll which piopcily 
means n follower of Osman, and \\(uild be e\actly rendeiod b} the teim 
^Osinanitck It wiX'-, orij^inally a]>]>lied to those Tuiks, whether his own clansmen 
or othei. who weie '>ubjcct to 'Osm/iu the last Sultan. But as the Knipiie of 
hi^ hucceh'jois inci eased, the name was extended to embrace all Tuiks included 
within it. 'I'hus it frecjuently happened in those early times th.at men who 
w'cie lint •{)U^)lnan^' one }ear, found themsehes such the following. Kow*- 
adays the name is still furthei c.vtended to mclude all the subjects of the 
Sultan whether Turkish or non-Tuikish. 
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and, from a literary point of view, unimportant exccptitms, 
made use of the Persian language. Henceforth, tlecreed the 
Ottoman, let the Turk who would aiklress the world speak 
in his own tongue. But how t(^ evoke a literary language 
from that chaos of rude tribal and local dialects? The fir.st 
thing needful was surely some guide to show how thought 
should be expressed, some standard by which to determine 
the kind of phraseology to be u.sed. As to this guide and 
standard there could be no hesitation, for there was no choice. 
The Turks knew but one literature, that of Per.sia on which 
they had been roared. And thus this brilliant literature 
became, not by selection, but by force of circumstances, the 
model after which the Turks should fashion that they were 
about to found. 

This acceptance of Persian guidance was immensely facili- 
tated by the fact that the native Turkish verse — as it found 
expression in the folk-songs and popular ballads — had already 
much in common with the Persian system. Metres and verse- 
forms, somewhat vague and rough-hewn it is true, but very 
similar in lilt and shape to certain Persian varieties, were in 
existence among the Turks as products of genuine home- 
growth. Consequently when the question arose of elaborating 
a vehicle for literary poetry, it was not altogether met by a 
mere wholesale borrowing from outside, but to a certain 
extent by the working up of already existing materials to 
more perfect conformity with the accepted .standard. In this 
way a good many points in the technique of Turkish verse, 
though now identical with their counterparts in the Persian 
system, are in their origin not, as superficially appears, loans 
from that system', but genuine native elements that have 
been artificially brought into complete conformity with it. 
This, however, is a matter of historical interest only, as 
every distinctively Turkish characteristic has been carefully 
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pruned away, and the conformity brought about is so perfect 
that for all that appears on the surface, tliese elements might, 
like the rest, have been taken over directly from the Persians. 

As we have already seen, the Turks were not content with 
learning from the Persians how to express thought; they 
went to them to learn what to tliink and in what way to 
think. In practical matters, in the affairs of everyday life 
and in the business of government, they preferred their own 
ideas; but in the spheres of science, philosophy and literature 
they acknowledged only too freely their deficiency; and 
there they went to school with the Persian, intent not merely 
on acc[uiring his methods, but on entering into his spirit, 
thinking his thoughts and feeling his feelings. And in this 
school they continued so long as there was a master to teach 
them; for the step thus taken at the outset developed into 
a practice, it became the rule with the Turkish poets to 
look ever Persia-ward for guidance and to follow whatever 
fashion might prevail there. Thus it come.s about that for 
centuries Ottoman poetry continued to reflect as in a glass 
the several ])hases through which that of Persia passed. So 
much for Turkish loyalty. 

It behoves us therefore at this point to learn something 
of the character of this Persian poetry which has so profoundly 
affected that we are about to study. In so doing we shall 
of course pass over those sides of this poetry, such as the 
epic, wliich have had no influence in moulding Turkish 
verse, and confine ourselves to these that have inspired and 
directed the Ottoman poets. And the matters at which we 
are now about to look have the greater claim on our attention 
in that they were so thoroughly assimilated by the Turkish 
poets that although originally Persian, they are every whit 
as characteristic of the poetry of the Ottomans as of that 
from which they were borrowed. 
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Long before the time that the Cottonian detenniiu-d to 
create a Turkish literature the Persian genius luul reeov(‘red 
from the eclipse brought about by the Arab conquest, 
and the Persian poetic system was tully de\ eloped and 
securely established. The first ])eriod ot Persian poetry, that 
robuster and more virile period which had produced the 
great national epic, was past and gone, and t<H* <l centur\* 
and a half poetry had been in the hands iq m\ sties who 
deliberately turned away from the things ot eaith aiui sang 
in the language of love, borrowed from their jjredecossors, 
of the passionate yearning of the soul for (u)d. And so by 
this time the Persian mystic-i)hilosophic s\"stem uas, like 
the Persian poetic system, completely elaborated and organ- 
ised. The Turks thus found these two systems -« • the poetic 
and the mystic-philosophic — both fully evolved, and they 
accepted both in their entirety. They found moreover that 
the two systems were in close alliance; the j)oct was most 
often a mystic, and the mystic most often a ])oct. This 
too they accepted as part of the order of nature ; and for 
ages afterwards the phraseology of the mystics continued 
to form no small portion of the Ottoman poet's stock in trade. 

It would be interesting to enquire into the origin and 
development of these two systems, of which the one is as 
the body and the other as the soul of old Ottoman poetry. 
But the study would take us too far afield; so we must be 
content to follow the example of the Turks themselves and 
accept the two as ready made, restricting our attention to 
what they were when our story opens, and letting pass 
the question how they came to be such. The first, the 
poetic system, we shall consider in detail in another chapter ; 
but of the second, the mystic-philosophic system, we may 
here say a few words that will be helpful to us wlien study- 
ing the writings of the Ottoman poets. 
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This mystic-philosophic system, which the Persians and 
Turks call Tlm-i Tasavvuf, a term usually rendered as 
‘Sufiism,' has been well described as an idealistic pantheism. 
It has two sides; the one philosophic, the other mystic. 
These are closely interwoven, in reality they are but two 
aspects of a single whole; but like those iridescent shells 
which show one or another tint according to the light in 
which they are viewed, Sufiism presents its one or other 
aspect according to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
The poets, unless they are avowed teachers of the system, 
regard it almost wholly from the mystic side, and leave 
the ])hilosophic comparatively unnoticed. We may therefore 
pass by the latter till we come to consider the various philo- 
sophies current among the Turks, and for the present 
confine our attention to the former, which is the real source 
of inspiration of well nigh all Persian and Ottoman poetry. 

Of the many who have sought to present the transcen- 
dental aspect of the Siifi system none has been more .suc- 
cessful than the great Persian poet Jami. In a magnificent 
canto in the Introduction to his beautiful poem on the story 
of Joseph and Zelikha ^ he tells how and why the universe 
arose; and the account he gives, which may be taken as 
the Eastern poets’ Confes.sion of P'aith, is in substance as 
follows. 

God, whom Siifis and poets generally .speak of as 'The 
Truth,’ is at once Absolute Being, the only Real Existence 


* The whole ciiiito has been admirably tianslatcd by Mr. E. (r. Ihowne 
in his excellent article on Sufiism which appear^ in the volume entitled 
‘Rcli^iou'i Sy.stem^ of the World’ (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1892). This 
tronslation is repiinted in the same scholai’s ^Vear amongst the Persians' 
(lUack, 1893), a woik which cannot be too highly lecommcndcd ; the student 
will learn more concerning the real life and thought of modem Persia from 
this one book than from all the other rccoids of tiavel that have yet been 
published. 
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that ever has been or ever can ho, tlioioioro nr 0 i.ss.nily 
comprising within Himself all apparent o\'islon<'r< wh*itsor\ i‘r ; 
and Absolute Good, therefore necessarily Ahsniutr InMiiiy, 
Beauty being one side or aspect of (h>od. Such i.s the 1 )i- 
vine Nature; and having learned this, we may prrcei\e 
how the phenomenal universe came into e\istt'nre; foi this* 
unlike the Absolute, is temporal, nt>t eternal. 

Ere yet time was, God dwelt alone in uniawealed love- 
liness and glory; alone in solitary radiance sliom; Absolute 
Beauty; no eye was there to gaze enraptured <m Its un- 
speakable fairness, no heart to thrill in ecstas}^ at Its all- 
pcrfcct harmony. None was there to see It, mnie to love It: 


^'Fo Its own .self ft sanj^ of I»>veHness., 

‘With Its own self It cast the die of love. 

Now, as we all know, a marked characteristic of Beauty, 
whatever be the form it may assume, is an innate desire 
of self-manifestation. Thus a beautiful face is impatient of 
concealment and ever desires to be seen; similarly, when 
a beautiful thought or conception occurs to the miiul, it is 
not content to be buried away out of .sight, but seeks ex- 
pression through language or through art, as the case may 
be. This is so because the de.sire of self-expression is an 
essential attribute of the Absolute Beauty •whereof these 
phenomenal forms arc so many partial manifestations. The 
phenomenal universe then results from this desire of self- 
manifestation on the part of Absolute Beauty. This is very 
clearly expressed in a famous Hadis or ‘Apo.stolic Trad- 
ition/ continually on the lips of the poets, in which God, 
in answer to a question of David as to why He had 
created man, replies, H was a Hidden Treasure, therefore 
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was I fain to bo known, and so 1 created creation in order 
that 1 should be known.’ ^ 

But how was this manifestation thus demanded by the 
Divine Nature to be brought about? Tt is an axitun that 
things can be known only througii their opposites or negations. ^ 
Thus it would be im])ossib]c Pm* us to form the conception 
of light, were we ignorant of its opposite or negation, not- 
light, that is, darkness. Now the opposite or negation of 
Absolute Being, whicli is one and the same w'ith Absolute 
Beauty and Absolute Good, is necessaril}^ Not-Being, Not- 
Beauty, Not-Good. But such can have no real existence, for 
all real existence is of necessity comprised in Absolute Being, 
of wdiich this is the negation. Not-Being is then only a 
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A is ii lijiditiDiial saj injj; of the IVophet Muhammed haiuk‘d down from 

one ot moic of hk ('ompanions. There K a gieat numbei of such, and the 
wcll-authonticated ainonj; them lank in aulhniity second to the Koian. ’Whcji, 
as in the above, the true speaker i^ (Jod, and the Ihophet is i)ut the voice, 
the Tiadition is called a HadiVi t^Hulsi oi '•Jdvine Tiadition;' wIkmi on the 
other hand the Prophet is at once speakei and voice, it is a Iladi.s-i Sh.aif 
or '■lUessed 'rradition.’ 

2 'Phis forms a text for Jelul-ud-Din in the fifth stoiy of the fust I>cudv of 
the MoMievi, where he says: 

JucXj cVJ h 

■* LX,.Aj!2.J jjav-J 

^The 'I'ruth hath created pain and souow for this reason 
^That through these opposites jc^yousnoss may become known. 

^Thus hidden things become manifest through then* oppcjsitos. 

^Since The 'ITuth hath no opposite lie remaineth concealed. 

^Thus by the oj)posite of light hast thou known light. 

‘•Opposite showeth opposite in all things.’ 

A very good idea of the natiiic and scope of the ^^csncv^ can be obtained 
from Mr. K. II. WhinficUl’.s abiidged tianslation, ^Masnavi i Ma navi. The 
Spiiitual C’ouplets of Maulana Jaldlu-'d-D£n i RUnnY Tiubnei A Co,, 1S87. 
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phantasm evoked for a season and (ov a s])ecial juiipos^*. 
Again, in that it is the antithesis of the I)i\ine Xiuiur, Not- 
Being is also Not-Good, or, as wo should s.iy, is IC\i!. I lore 
then we have the Eastern mystic's explanation t^ftho M\stoi v 
of Evil comprised in his explanation of the Mystery ort'roatii>n. 
As Absolute Being could be known only through Its iu‘p,ation 
Not-Being, so Absolute Good could be known onl\ thr»‘ugh 
Its negation Not-Good; and as Absolute Being and Absohite 
Good are one, so also are Not-Being and Nol-Cjooil. l-’vil has 
therefore no real existence; there is no Al>Si>lutt‘ ICvil as 
there is Absolute Good; by its very nature lC\il is U-inptu'ary 
and limited, it is but an illusion which the conditions 
manifestation have rendered necessary for a while. 

The process of manifestation was accom})lishe(l thus. When 
Not-Being became opposed to Being there appeartal «>n the 
former, as in a mirror, a reflection or shadow of the latter.^ 
This reflection, which partakes of the nature of both Being 
and Not-Being, is called Contingent Being, and is noiu‘ els(‘ 
than the phenomenal universe in which during this life we 
find ourselves and of which we form part, d'he phenonienal 
universe has thus no real objective existence; it is but the 
reflection of Absolute Being cast on the mirror Not-Being, 
This has been well illustrated by the reflection cast by the 

In Maliinud-i SlicbisLeu’s Ciulslien-i oi ^Mystic R()sc-l»ov\or.' on«* <»f 
the text-books of Sufiism, we road : 

^Not-Bcing is the mirror, Being is the Absolute 

'Wherefiom is manifested the reflection of the effulgence of 'I'he Tnith. 

^When Not-Being became opposed to (was set opposite^ Being 
icflcction was sti*aightway produced thereon.’ 

Sec Mr. Whinfield’s scholarly edition and tianslation of the ( luMu-n-i Kiiz 
(Trubucr, 1880). 
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sun on a pool. ^ Tliis reflection owes such existence as it has 
entirely to the sun ; the moment the sun withdraws itself 
the reflection ceases to exist, and while the reflection is thus 
wholly dependent on the sun, the sun is absolutely independent 
of it, can indeed renew it an infinity of times without sus- 
taining the sliglitest loss thereby. Tbe j^ool is thus the mirror 
of the sun, as Not-Bein^ is the mirror of Beinj^', and the 
reflection cast on the water tyjMfies the phenomenal universe. 
As the universe is thus the image of Absolute Being, that 
is of God, reflected in the mirror Not-Being, so, they continue, 
is man the eye in that image, and as when we look in a 
mirror, we perceive a small image of ourselves reflected in 
the pupil, so is the image of (}od reflected in this eye which 
is man. Thus is God revealed unto Himself and unto man, 
and thus moreover does man contain in himself tlie image 
of God. - 

Man, like the johemmienal universe in uhich he finds him- 
self, and of which he pre.sents an e])itome, is double-natured, 
partaking at once of Being and Not-Heing, of (jood and 
ICvil, of Reality and Unreality. But as that side of him 
which derives from Being, and which therefore alone has a 
real and eternal existence, is necessarily an emanation of 
Divinity, he is, .so far, ultimately and essentially one with 

^ See Mi. nunvne’s lulielo on SufiiMn, p. 330. 

2 In llie OuKhen-i K.iz we icud: 

‘N’ot-Heint^ i'l the niiiroi-, the universe ij> the retlection, aiul niwin 

ds like the eye in the lelleetioiu (dti eye) wherein is a hidden iinai^e (i. c. 
the iniajre of (hid leilected in the pupil.) 

^Thou sut the o\e in the icllection, and lie (Clod; i-^ the Light of the eye: 

^With the (human) e}e, the e}e (i.e, man) cyeth that Kye (i. e. flod who 
beeth all things.)' 
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God. This Divine particle in man, tliis spark of Pure In'inL;, 
is ever seeking, consciously or unconsciously, to be reunited 
to its source j but so long as the phcnonicnal state lasts, 
the presence of the clement of Not-lknng holds it back, 
Man’s business then is to eliminate, so far as ma\' be, this 
element of Not-Being, and to attain to that union with God, 
that absorption into the Divine, w'hich, though to he fully 
achieved only after the death of the body, is possible in a 
certain measure even in this present life. 

But how is one to overcome the element of Not-l>eing? 
By conquering self; for self, which seems so real, is intiuth 
the supreme illusion as it the cause of all our woe. h'or 
what are we to talk of self? We have no self; whatever w^e 
have of Real Being is God’s, not ours; the rest is mere 
nothingness, the negation of Being, the negation of (}ood, 
to hug which can bring only sorrow. 

And how is self to be conquered? By Love. By Love, 
and by Love alone, can the dark shadow of Not-Being be 
done away; by Love, and by Love alone, can the soul of 
man win back to its Divine source and find its ultimate 
goal in reunion with The Truth. And the first lessons of 
this Love, which is the keynote of Sufiism and of all the 
literature it has inspired, may be, nay, must be learned 
through a merely human passion. Than true love ‘there is 
no subtler master under heaven.’ In the poem already c[uoted, 
Jami tells of a would-be disciple who came craving instruction 
from a master of the mystic lore, when the master, havin$r 
ascertained that this youth had never loved, bade him go 

back into the world, learn what to love means, and then 
return. 

But this human love, good and helpful though it is, is 
not itself the end, it is but the means to the end; it is the 
Bridge across which the pilgrim of The Truth must pass. 
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It is called the ‘TypaF Love in cc)ntradistincti<’)n to the ‘ Real/ 
which is the Divine Love; and no watchword of the mystics 
is 'more often quoted by the poets than this pregnant phrase 
'the Typal is the Brid^qe to the Real/ ^ Ikit hur as the Bridge 
may be, the pilgrim must beware of lingering thereon, lest 
haply he should fail to reach his journey’s end. Once across, 
his eyes are opened, his heart is made clairvoyant through 
Divine Love; wherever he turn his gaze he sees the Face 
of God; God shines down on him from every star in the 
sky, (jrod looks upj at him from every flower in the field, 
God smiles on him in every fair face, God speaks to him 
in eveiy sweet sound, all around him there is G(kI, nothing 
but God. If he turn his eyes inward and look into his own 
heart, there he can read letter by letter the very heart of 
God. I’or he has now become one with God, knowing and 
feeling that there is naught beside God; and he can cry out 
with Mansur ‘1 am The Truth and exclaim with Bayezi'd 
of Bistam 'There is n<uie other than God w'ithin my cloak!’ " 

On .such lines proceeds the mystic philoso[)hy w'hich the 
Turks learned from the Persian.s, and of w'hich the echo, if 
not the living voice, rings for centuries in their poetry. In 
the language of the mystic poets God is 'the l^eloved,' man 

1 The Aiiihic uins; iCildLssJi For Hypal’ we might etiiially 

load •allegorii',' Mho Allegoiic is Ihe Dridge to the True.’ 

- Huheju M.insui-i IhilUij, that is, JIuscyn Mansur the Wool (harder, is, so 
to speak, the patron saint t)f the Sufis, and his name is of frequent occurrence 
in the i>ages of the poets, who always mention him in teim.s of lo\e and 
veneration. In .V. II. 310 D. 923) he was put to a cnicl death hy the 
doctois of Baghtlad on a charge of blasphemy for having exclaimed while in 
a .state of mystic ecstasy Ul ‘’1 am The 'fiuthr i. e. M am God!’ 

When the poets mention Mansur it is usually in association with this 
famous phiase. 

^ lUyezid of Distiim w’as a very famous saint of caily times; he is said to 
have been born in .\. 11 . 160 (A. D. 776-7) and to have lived to be nearly 
a hundred year?! of age. 



‘the lover.’ Under the figure of the lover's anguish at separation 
from his loved one they show forth the yearning of the soul 
of man for the Divine Soul whence it came; by the symbol 
of the cruel .self-sufficiency of the beloved, fren/ying the 
distracted lovers by half-revealed glimp.ses of ;i beauty no 
words may tell, they picture those momentary flashes u Inch 
from time to time light up the .soul, bringing it for an in.stant 
face to face with Reality, and vanishing ere their presence 
is realised. The poets see the pre.«ence of (lod immanent 
in all beautiful things, but manife.sted most clearly and mo.st 
fully in fair humanity. Therefore is it good to love and to 
admire such, for through this is revealed most iierfectly the 
Beauty of the Godhead. And even as it is God who is 
mirrored in the fair face, it is God, the poet feels, who looks 
through the lover’s eyes; God beholds and loves God, and 
the supreme miracle of Divine .self-manifestion is accomplished. 

Bound up with this my.stic .side of Siifiism is the famous 
allegory of the ‘Primal Compact.’ In a somewhat obscure 
passage of the Koran, God is represented as having, before 
the creation of the world, .summoned into Ilis presence the 
as yet unembodied .souls of all who were to dwell on earth, 
and as having put to each one individually the que-stion: 
E-lestu bi-rabbikum? ‘Am not I your Lord?’ to which each 
soul replied: Bela! ‘Yea!’ ' The poets are fond of imagining 
that it is the edio of this never quite forgotten oath of 
fealty, sworn before time was, which, ringing through the 
soul, impels it to that quest of The Truth where alone it 
is in harmony with its true being; and when they would 
tell of it in ecstatic trance, rapt and beside itself at some 

' The actual woids of the Koran (vii, 171) are: And when thy Lord 
took from the children of Adam out of their loins their seed, and made them 
bear witness against themselve.s, ‘Am not I your Lord?’ They said, ‘Yea, we 
do bear -witness.’ 
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g'limpse of the Divine Beauty, they picture it as ‘drunken’ 
with the ‘Wine of E-lest’ quaffed in eternity at the ‘Primal 
Feast’ 

The early Siifi poets had taken the current phraseology 
of the contemporary singers of love and wine, and by im- 
parting a mystic signification to the terms thus adopted, 
they had constructed a species of symbolic language in 
which, for example, ‘wine’ represents the mystic love, ‘the 
vintner’ the teacher thereof, ‘the tavern’ the place where 
it is taught, just as the ‘Beloved’ stands for God, and the 
‘lover’ for man. According to certain commentators this 
vocabulary was carried to an extreme point of elaboration, 
every object mentit)ned by the poet being typal of some 
philosophic or mystic conception; thus the ‘clieek’ of the 
Beloved represents tlie cosmos, the ‘tresses' the mystery of 
the (jodliead, and so on. C’ommentaries have been written 
on Ihiliz in which the whole of that poet's works are in- 
terpreted in this ‘spintual’ fashion; but it is extremely 
doubtful w’lu'ther he or any other })oet ever systematically 
wrote u])on such lines. None the loss the shadow^ of this 
symbolism never entirely passes aw'ay; it lingers as a vague 
reminiscence all through Turkish })oetr}'. 

y\ccording as mysticism or materialism is predominant 
in the poet’s temperament, will the symbolic or the literal 
predominate in his work. As a rule both elements are pre- 
sent, subtly ami inextricably blended, now the one and 
now the otlier ad\ancing into the foreground and sinking 
into the rear, d'his jjoetry thus floats between the sensuous 
and the supersensiious ; Love and Beauty are presented in 
their fairest and most seductive garb, but so deft is the 
presentation that the reader finds himself free to interpret 
as he pleases; and so, as has been said, the same poem 
wliich delights the libertine will raise the saint to ecstasy. 
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There arc again many ])oots who .ire |iiimaii!\ in 

words; these take such tilings for what tlie\ ,ire wialli .is 
decorative adjuncts, and work them into tlieir vei-e'. to 
produce some desired iusthetical effect, hor it must be 
borne in mind that while many among tlu‘ Turkish poets were 
truly Siifis, and .some even devoteil theii whole stn iigth to 
the exposition and elucidation of their doctrine, others, and 
they are perhaps the majority, merely pla_\ with Sufi ideas 
and Siifi phra.ses. When the Turks took over the Persian 
poetic system they found the.se iileas and phi.ises re.idy to 
hand, and these became, along with many other things 
similarly acquired, so many ‘studio priqierties' for the jxiet, 
to be introduced into his works as occasion might sugg_j.j<t. 
. At first -sight it may appear .strange that doctiines such 
as we have been considering should iloiirish .side by siile 
with the absolute monotheism of Islam. As a matter of fart, 
however, Islam is much less rigid than is generally sup- 
posed, and there are many pas.sages in both the Koran and 
the Hadis which readily lend themselves to a mj-stic inter- 
pretation, ‘ and with these the Siifis, who have almost in- 
variably made profe.ssion of Lslani, have strongly fortitu'd 
their position. But to properly understand this point, as 
well as many another .seeming puzzle that will come under 
our observation, it is necessary to know, something of the 
true nature of the Persian genius. As has been well .said by 
a thoughtful writer* who 1ms seen deep into the A.sian 
mind, we mast ever keep before us the fact that while the 
European seeks almost unconsciously to impart a homo- 
geneity to his conceptions by rejecting whatever is incompatible 
with the beliefs he holds or embraces, the Ii:a.stern, for whom 

1 Mr. Browne quotes several in the article already mentioned. 

2 The Conte de Gobineau in ‘t.eb Religions et Ics Philosophies dans PAsie 
Centrale,’ Paris 1865. 
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exactitude has no such charm, is more concerned to pre- 
serve from loss or oblivion every minutest idea which the 
mind of man has conceived. The exactitude so dear to the 
European is distressful to the Asiatic in that it tends to 
circumscribe the flight of his imagination, lie does not eek 
to make diverse theories and conceptions square with one 
another, nor does he perceive what would be the utility 
of such an operation; those diverse theories and ideas are 
for him so many different windows opening upon different 
aspects of the infinite; but he will brook no limitations in 
his dealings with the limitless. From the earliest ages 
Western Asia has been a hotbed of all manner of religious 
theories, not one of which has ever been wholly forgotten. 
More or less modified or disguised, these appear and reappear 
again and again; and during the course of the centuries 
they have given birth to numberless religious and philoso- 
phic systems all of which live on in one form or another. 
So in the mind of the Eastern thinker, intent to learn and 
retain all he can concerning spiritual things, there generally 
exist side by side fragments of many such systems often 
contrary one to the other as well as incompatible with some 
among the tenets of his avowxd religion. 

Though natural to the Persian, such an intellectual .state 
as this is really quite foreign to the Turk wdio, as we have 
seen, is proi)erly a man of action, not a speculator or 
dreamer. None the le.ss the condition of mind just described 
is that w'hich is most frequently mirrored in Ottoman poetiy, 
and this simply because the Turkish poets here as elsewhere 
deliberately set to work to assimilate their thought to that 
of the Persians. 

The dervi.sh orders, which are very numerous in Turkey 
and Persia, and which bear a certain resemblance to the 
monastic orders of medieval Europe, are all more or less 
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connected with Siifiism. Each order trace^^ orij^in to sonic 
eminent Sufi sage or saint, whose name it usuall\' bOiirs; 
but although the members ha\e always callcil themselves 
Sufis, in many cases they have paid but scant attention t<i 
their patron’s teaching. 

This last circumstance gave an additional imiietus to a 
curious practice of the Persian and Turkish poets* namely, 
that of bitterly denouncing 'the Siifi* w'hilc themselves Suits 
of the purest water. This seemingly paradoxical attitude of 
the poets arose in the first instance from the fart that the 
learning and piety of the early Sufis having gained for them 
a great reputation and attracted to them numerous disciples, 
there sprang up on every hand unscrupulous adventurers 
who gave themselves out as Siifis, and collected around 
them bands of dissolute and hypocritical fanatics, 'riiese 
the illiterate multitude taking at their own value, called by 
their unjustly usurped title of Sufi; and w'hen the poets 
rail against 'the Sufi,’ it is pretenders of this class, the 
'Sufis’ of the ignorant masses, that they have in view\ ‘ 

Turning now to the external aspect of tliis poetry, we find 
that although at the outset Turkish verse was simple even 
to baldness, no sooner is the influence of Persia securely 
established than we arc in the midst of a wilderness of 
ornament. Persian rhetoric is the counterpart of Persian art ; 
and that, as everyone knows, is essentially decorative^. Its 
merits, and they are great, lie exclusively in the beauty of 
its detail; the principle of the subordination of the parts 

1 In order to avoid confusion I shall in this work employ the teim ^ Sxifi 
exclusively in its true sense of ^mystic;’ although it is more often used by 
the Turkish poets in its second and degraded sense, in which case it is 
commonly pronounced Sofu. The poets, when speaking of the true mystics, 
sometimes wished to avoid the now dubious title of Siiff; they then generally 
employed some such teim as ‘ Lovers ’ (‘Ushshdq), ‘ Followers of Sitfiism’ (Ehl-i 
Tasavvuf), ‘Followers of the Esoteric’ (Ehl-i Batin), or ‘ Sheykhs ’ (MeshaUkh). 
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to the whole is unknown. In like manner is Persian poetry 
enveloped in a mass of incongruous and unconnected orna- 
ment. Metaphors and similes, homonyms and anagrams, and 
a host of other rhetorical embellishments, for many of which 
we have no names in English, crowd on one another's heels, 
and seem to jostle each other in their eagerness to amaze 
the reader. Individually these figures may be, and very often 
are, both graceful and ingenious, but they arc thrown together 
without so much as a thought being given to their effect as 
a whole. The result is certainly brilliant, sometimes dazzling, 
but the dignity which comes of restraint and orderly pro- 
cession is not there. 

In this again Persian poetry faithfully mirrors the Oriental 
genius. As we ha\e just learned, the Eastern is far more 
alive to the details of a subject than he is to the subject 
taken as a whole. This mental attitude is maintained in the 
presence of all phenomena, psychical and material alike; 
the true Oriental is ever in the position of the man who 
cannot see the wood on account of the trees. We have seen 
one result of this in the medley of fragments of heterogeneous 
systems that makes up his philosophy, we have here another 
in the chaos of ])romiscuf/us ornament that forms the decorative 
element in his poetry. Be it said in passing that through 
this mental habit, whereby so many aspects of a subject 
are simultaneously perceived, there arises a certain vacillation 
of judgment which in practical afiairs has led to many 
disasters; for it is through this, as the author already quoted * 
has p( unted out, that the Easterns, both as individuals and 
as nations, liave, for all their courage and intelligence, been 
so often the victims of Europeans in many respects inferior 
to themselves, but possessed of a decision and resolution to 
which they are strangers. 

* (Jt)nte dc (lobincau. 
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A poetry which wantons, as docs the Persian, in e\t'r_\ 
kind of ambiguity of expression and lar-fetched conceit nni^t 
inevitably be extremely artificial; and artificiality is in Lict 
one of the most prominent characteristics o{ this poetry. 
But this by no means necessarily implies lack ot sincent}*: 
for there have been in many literatures periods when it^\as 
natural to seek out subtleties of fancy and ciirit)sities of 
language. ^ 

The poetry of Persia is moreover intensc'ly subjectixe, 
especially in those two branches, the lyric anti the roimintic, 
which have been most largely reproduced in Turkish, 'J'he 
poet rarely deals with external objects exclusively on Uieir 
own merits. When he sings, as he constantly does, of wine 
and beauties, of roses and nightingales, it is not to tell of 
these as they arc in themselves. What seems to strike him 
first and with greatest force is, not the effect which these 
produce upon hrs sen.ses, but the suggestions they ex'oke in 
his mind. This is perhaps only what we should expect in 
the lyric poetry, but in the romantic we might have looked 
for a more objective treatment. To a limited extent we find 
such, more especially in early times; but the story there 
are some dozen or so stories told and retold by poet after 
poet — is the least important part of a Persian romantic 
poem; it is but the excuse which the writer makes for the 
exposition of his doctrine, or may be merely for the display 
of his literary skill; and more often than not it is finally 
explained away altogether as an allegory. 

Similarly, this poetry is highly conventional. It is replete 
with what are called stock epithets; the ‘moon-face,' the 
‘cypress-form,’ the ‘ruby-lip,’ occur with wearisome reiteration 
right through from the very beginning. In the same way, 

1 For example, the poetry of the Troubadours, and that of the so-called 
^metaphysical’ poets in England. 
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what wc may term «?tock associations abound; when the 
'nightingale' is mentioned we may be sure the 'rose’ is not 
far away, and if we read of the 'moth' in one line we may 
feel safe about meeting the 'taper' in the next. But for all 
this, Persian poetry shows, within certain limits, extraordinary 
fertility of imagination, and not imfrequently an almost super- 
gracefulness both of thought and expression. 

vSuch then is the nature of the poetry which Persia offered 
to the Turks, and which they, knowing of no other, accepted 
in its entirety, although it was in many respects out of 
harmony with the genius of their race. So the first Ottoman 
poets — and their successors through many a generation — 
strove with all their strength to write what is little else than 
Persian poetry in Turkish words. But such was not consciously 
their aim; of national feeling in poetry they dreamed not; 
poetry was to them one and indivisible, the language in 
which it was written merely an unimportant accident. 

1 have said that the spirit of Persian poetry is in many 
ways foreign to the Turkish genius; in some the two arc 
directly opposed. The Turkish nature is simple, the Persian 
subtle. The objectivity of the Turkish popular songs is not 
less extreme than the subjectivity of Persian literary verse. 
Although from time to time it would strive to utter a feeble 
cry, for nearly four hundred years the Turkish spirit remained 
practically dumb in Turkish poetry, paralyzed in presence 
of the overmastering genius of Persia. But about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the voice of the national spirit 
begins to be heard more clearly and persistently in the pages 
of the poets. A more objective note is struck, and the poet 
finds a manifest pleasure in singing of the things he actually 
sees and feels, not merely of those he has read about in 
some Persian book. A blithe and happy tone pervades his 
lines, and a frank honest delight in life and the joys of life. 
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The simple, pleasure- loving, happy-go-lucky Lurkish sjnrit 
is at last allowed, not indeed to speak, hut to whisper 
in Turkish poetry. But Turkish poetry was still tar troin 
being that which but for Persian teaching it might have been ; 
there yet marred it many a fleck and many a flaw no\cr 
wholly washed away till the reformers of our tn\ n day swept 
every vestige of Persian tradition into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

And so, helpful and beneficial as it in many ways un- 
doubtedly was, guiding their timorous footsteps into the 
worlds of thought and art, Persian culture was yet upon the 
whole an ill-starred dower to the Turks. I'or with all the 
beauty and nobleness that invest it, Persian poetry seems 
to possess the Gorgon power of paralyzing the national spirit 
in the literature of every people that looks up to it. 'The 
poetry of Afghan, of Tartar, of Urdu-writing Indian is all, 
equally with that of the earlier Ottomans, just so much l^ersian 
poetry writ in other tongues; in every case the national 
spirit is silent, the spirit that speaks is that of Persia. 

Moreover, just about the time that Ottoman poetry was 
definitively taking shape, the creative genius of Persia was 
stricken with a sterility from which it has never since recovered. 
What Persian poetry was in the fifteenth century, that to 
all intents and purposes it is to-day. During the intervening 
period it has indeed passed through several phases, but these 
have been marked merely by modifications in manner and 
diction ; there has been no radical change from within, no 
infusion of fresh life from without. What the poets said in 
the days of Jami they have gone on saying, varying from 
time to time the expressions and the metaphors, but never 
altering the substance or adding to the themes. 

And thus for centuries Turkish poetry was, thanks to 
Persian precept and example, employed, not in interpreting 
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the Turkish genius, not in conquering new realms of thought, 
but in achieving within one narrow circle ever more brilliant 
and more subtle masterpieces of rhetoric. It is true that from 
the rugged Tartar dialect with which they started, the Per- 
sianising pf>cts evolved a marvellous literary language so 
brillicint and so harmonious that the study of it is an aesthetic 
delight. But this beautiful language is so artificial, so far 
removed from everyday speech, that it has at all times been 
incomprehensible to ordinary men. 

Thus Ottoman literary poetry has always been a closed 
book to the mass of the people. Without a special education 
no man could hope to understand it. The poets therefore 
wiote either for themselves or for the court; of the people 
the}' took no heed, 'I'o be a poet when Persian culture was 
at its height must obviously have demanded a more than 
ordinary education; and so we find that during that long- 
period when poetry was valued in proportion as the learning 
was recondite and the rhetoric pretentious that adorned it, 
by far the greater number of its practitioners were members 
of the TJlema. ' 

To point out the defects of such a poetry as this, — its 
artificiality, its obscurity, its exclusiveness, — is easy; to 
indicate its merits is less so. And this is because this poetry 
is before all things an art; and, to be appreciated, the merits 
t)f art-work of every kind must be felt ratlier than described. 
The old ])oets are in the first place stylists, and any attempt 
to explain beauties and subtleties of style to those ignorant 

1 The \\i»id ricma means litcralh ^leained men.’ It is the collective title 
of the body of doctoi^ of the canon law of Islam, who form the legal coiin- 
cilh»is of ihe state. In old times it.^ members were /'ur the learned 

class, and natinally many among them played a great part in the histoiy 
td Ottoman poetiy. 'I'he organisation of the corp'^, winch w’as at fust simple, 
gradually became veiy complicated; but as some idea of it is necessary to a 
salisfaetoi) understanding of the lives of many of the poets of the Second 
and latei I'eiiods, a .sketch of it will be given in another volume. 



of the poets’ language were manifc'^tly hop(‘hNs. WiUi these 
poets manner comes before matter; what they say inteiests 
them comparatively little, the great point is ]u>u !<♦ say it. 
A score of themes sufficed them for centuries; these they 
present again and again, arrayed in ever increasing bi^auty 
of language and begemmed with ever subtler ingeniuiit's of 
fancy, till their work comes to dis[)Iay a harmcuiy ofsoiuui, 
a brilliancy of wit, and a deftness of manipulation eapai)lo 
of affording a keen msthetic pleasure to those who by taste 
and education arc fitted to receive it. 

This was the goal of the Persianising poets, and they 
reached it. 



CHAPTER IL 


Tradition, Philosophy and Mysticism. 

Among the Turks, as among the other peoples of Islam, 
intellectual life sprang from two distinct sources, of which 
the one was Semitic, the other Hellenic. From the first 
came religion, from the second came philosophy. Both 
religion and philosophy professed to interpret the universe; 
and the interpretatit)ns which they gave were not always in 
harmony. The vast majority of the vulgar and unlearned 
held exclusively by religion and utterly ignored philosophy, 
of wliich indeed they knew nothing. So did many among 
the more educated, who, though not wholly ignorant of 
])hilosophy, looked upon it with abhorrence as contrary to 
the revealed Word. Among the learned, while a few were 
philosophers and nothing else, though out of prudence they 
professed conformity to the jjopular faith, the majority, 
wliatever might be their outward profession, held a creed 
which was in reality a compromise between the two, with 
a strong bias in favour of philosophy. This creed, if creed 
it can be called, was in great part the work of the Siifis 
or mystics who sought, among other things, to clothe philo- 
sophy in the language of religion; it was also to some 
extent the work of the Mutekellimin or Scholastics who 
endeavoured by a rational explanation of dogma to support 

3 



religion in the struggle with philosuplu. Hut the^e l.ist tio 
not concern us here, as almost all the OUonuin porN uere 
cither Siiffs or men who wrote in the language ot the Sufis. 
As these poets, whether reall} Sufis or not, uere pi'rfeotly 
acquainted with and made frequent aliusiim to, not nu'rely 
the opinions and conceptions of their own sect, but those 
of the orthodox and the philosophers, it will he nei'essary 
for us to learn something concerning the tenets of ail three 
parties. 

The views of the religious are in all essenti<ds those contained 
in the Jewish scriptures, and are conseijuently (juite familirir 
to US; the only point that calls for special attention is their 
elaborate cosmogony which was borrowed almost wholly from 
Rabbinical traditions. 

When God determined to manifest Himself through tlio 
creation of the world the first thing that Ih: summoned intc) 
being was a glorious Radiance deriveil from His owm Light. 
This is now generally called the ‘Light of Miihammed' (Nur-i 
Muhammed) ^ because in after ages it was incarnated in the 
person of the last and greatest of the Prt)phets. When this 
Light burst into existence God looked on it and loved it 
and uttered this sentence, now one of the watch-words of 
Islam, ‘But for thee, verily I had not created the heavens !" - 

1 Sometimes the ^T,ight of Ahmeil’ (Nur-i Ahmed}, Ahmed being another 
form of the name Muhammed. 

70. — _ O. 

2 idjLs'bil LJ uiiy p. I'lic henvens are not yet in e\istenee, but 

God speaks as though their creation were an acemupHsln'd fact. 'I'liU seeming 
discrepancy is thus explained. What we call ‘time’ e'ci-.ts n«»t fur God; in 
Ilis eyes what we call ‘present^ ‘past’ and ‘future’ are one eteuiiil Now. He 
therefore sees things, in what to us is the future, a.s alieiuly c\i'denl. and 
speaks of them as accomplished facts. Instances of tlii-, aliound in the Kouin, 
especially in passages describing the Last Day and b'inal Judgment, d'hc 
Koran, it must he rememhered, professes to bo the diicct word of God; He 
is the speaker from beginning to end; the Tiophet is nothing more than 
His ambassador charged wdth the delivery of His nieshage to mankind. 
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And it was through this Light, and for its sake, that all 
things were made. For when God looked in love upon this 
Light, it ‘])erspirod/ abashed before the Divine gaze; and 
from tlie subtlest essence that arose from its perspiration He 
created the I^irst Soul, and then in a descending scale the 
souls of all the various orders of beings. 

After a while God looked again upon the Light, and from 
its pcrs])iratit>n He created tlie corporeal world. The first 
thing that arose was the ^\rsh, the ‘Throne of God,’ ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation; in any case, the first and 
most glorious of corporeal existences. Beneath the '^Arsh, 
and of its light, God created another wondrous thing, which 
is called the Kiirsi, and may be conceived as the ‘Footstool’ 
below the Throne. ^ 

(jod likewise created under the ^Arsh, and of its light, a 
great ‘Tablet' in colour as a green beryl, and a great ‘Pen’ 
n cohuir as an emerald, and filled with ink which was of 
white light. God crietl to the Pen, ‘Write, O Pen!' whereupon 
it moved over the Tablet and wrote thereon everything 
that should happen till the Last Day, and the Tablet was 
covered with the writing. - And thereon was then inscribed 
the Divine original of the Glorious Koran. 

Beneath the Kursi, but somewhat to the right hand, God 
created a region like white pearl, in wdiich is the ‘Lote-tree 
none may pass.' * And this is the station of the Archangel 

^ r>()th the "Ai'.h iind Kur&i occur in the Koian whcie both seem 

to be u^ell in tbe of rhioiie.' 

2 'I'hU in\th aiH,o from a faiu-iful explanation of two passage'? in the 
Koian, in the fn t of which (Iwiii. i.) (hul swears MJy the I'en and what 
they wiiti*’’ ami in tiie scciHid of which (Kxw, 22.) occur the words ^Verily 
it U a gloiiou^ Lection on a Tablet Pieservcdr 

^ 'I'hi-. tiee is nlluded to in the Ivoian fliii, 13, l4-)i 
ant>t!ier lime ii} the Lote-trec mmo may pass; ncai which is the (laiden of 
the Abode.* — the lelciencc being to the Ihophct’s vision of Gabriel on the 
occasion of hi> A-»censi<jn. 



Gabriel, beyond which he may not go. Ami in tlii'^ ]i!ace 
is the root of, the Tuba-tree. 

In a straight line below the ^Arsh anti Kursi, auti of the 
light of the former, God created the I^ight Pai\ulist‘s. I hese 
are arranged one within the other, in as nian\" asctauling 
stages, the innermost and highest of all being tlu' ‘(larden 
of Eden’ (jennet-i ^Adn) which overlooks all the others like 
a citadel on a lofty eminence in the midst of a walled city. * 
The distance between the ramparts that surround eacli Paradise 
is six thousand six hundred and sixty-six degrees, and each 
degree is a five-hundred years’ journey. ^ The Paradises are 
generally represented as lovely gardens studded with heautitul 
palaces, the dwelling-places of the blessed. They are w atered 
by many rivers, notably by the Kevser, the I'esnim and 
the Selsebil, most of which have their source in the Garden 
of Eden whence they descend into the low'er stages. The 
wonderful tree called the Tiiba or Gleatitude,’ the roots of 


1 The njimea of the Eight J'aiatliscs, and the mateiiiiK of which they au* 
formed, are as follows, beginning with the lowest: (i) ‘’I'lic Mansion of (llory ’ 
(Dar-ul-Jcliil), of white pearl; (2) ^Thc Mansion of reace’ ( 1 ),ir-iis-Solain), 
of led ruby; (3) ^The (larden of the Abode’ (Jennet-ul-Mewa), n[' green 
chrysolite; (4) ‘The Gaidcn of Eternity’ (Jciinct-ul-KhuKl) of yellow coral; 
(5) ^Thc Garden of Delight’ (Jennet-un-Na''i'm), of white silver; (6) 
Garden of Paradise’ (Jennet-ul-Fiidcvs), of led gold; (7) '■The Garden t>f Abid- 
ance’ (Jennct-ul-C^arar), of pure musk; (8) ^The Gaideu of Eden’ (Jcmiot-ul- 
^Adn), of lustious pearl. Some writeis, however, arrange the several stages 
differently. 

2 \Vc are expressly told that these and similar cxpiessions arc not 1«> bo 
taken as actual measurements of distance; they are brought forward simply 
in order to convey the idea of vastness. 

3 It is perhaps scarcely ncccssaiy to refute once again the old calumny that 
Islam denies a soul to woman. No Muhammedan ever propounded or ever 
could propound any theory which could be so constiued; and in fact* of the 
fact that the Koran explicitly and repeatedly speaks of men and women as 
equally heirs of eternity (ix, 69, 73; xiii, 22 — 23; xx.xiii, 35: xxxvi, 
56; xliii, 70; xlviii, 5, 6; Ivii, 12; Ixvi, 10:), it is diHIcuU to imagine 
any other source foi the libel than the deliberate malice of certain I'liristian 
writers. 
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which arc in the region i>f the Lotc-trec above the highest 
Paradise, sends its branches down into all the Eight Gardens, 
a shoot entering the abode of every inhabitant, just as the 
sun which is aloft in tlie skies sends its beams into every 
house on earth. The Garden of lulen is the scene of the 
]>eatific \’’ision, the Divine Ispiphanies, the sight of which 
will form the highest felicity of the blessed. The native in- 
habitants of Paradise are the houris, ^ maidens of celestial 
beauty and ])ossessed of every virtue, who will be the heavenly 
brides and companions of the blessed, and the ^eternal youths’ 
who will be the attendants on the just. The guardianship 
of Paradise is entrusted to an angel called Rizwan. 

beneath tlie ICight Paradises arc six seas, below which 
come the Seven Heavens. These latter are spread one above 
the other like seven tents or canopies, their edges resting 
on the seven outer of the eight ranges of *Moiint which, 
as w’e shidl see, surroimtl the eaith. In the first or low^est 
Heaven is the so-called ‘ Frequented House’ (Beyt-i Mahniir). ^ 
Tliis, w'hich is a great dome of red rub}% w^as originally in 
the highest Paradise, the (harden of liden, from w'hich, on 
Adam’s expulsion and subsequent repentance, it was brought 
to earth as a solace to him. It was placed where the Ka'^ba 
of INIekka now stands, and Adam W’as bidden compass it, 
as the pilgrims still compass the Ka'^ba; and the angels who 
dwell in the Seven Heavens w’erc commanded to descend 
and perform the rite along with him. It remained on earth 
till Noah’s time, but before the tlood it w''as caught up to 
the si[)ot in the lowest Heaven immediately above wdiere it 
used to stand, and there it is daily visited by seventy thousand 
angels, and there it will rest till the Last Day wfiien it wall 

I Prunoiinccd MiDuiees.’ 

*- This teim occui^ in the Koran (Hi, 4,) whcie God s^^cats bv the Fie- 
(|uenled but no de^ciiption of it i-* gheii. 



be taken back to its original place in l\irailis«..‘. Abralnun, at 
God’s command, built the Ka^)a where the lM*et[uenle(l i louse 
formerly stood, so that were this to fall from lle.uen, it 
would light upon the Ka^ba. The famous black Stone» u hich 
is in the Ka^'ba, and which all the i)ilgriins kiss, is a lelic 
of the Frequented House; originally it was a retl rul>\’, but 
at the flood God changed it into a black stone. 

Immediately below the lowest Heaven is a sea tT water; 
this lies above the air, and not a drop of it can tali tlm»ug]i 
the air. Through this sea swim the sun, moon ami stars, 
all under angelic guidance. Below this stellar sea, in tlu' 
midst of the sea of air, half-way between heavtm ami earth, 
is another sea of water, whence rain is sent down to earth. 
An angel descends with eveiy drop of rain, ami lays it in 
its appointed place; these angels do not crowd one another, 
for they arc incorporeal beings made of light. 

The earth, which is flat, is surrounded, as by an eight- 
fold ring, by the eight mountain-chains of Oaf; these alternate 
with the Seven Seas, the innermost Oaf being within the 
innermost of the Seas, which bears the name of the ‘ ICncircling 
Ocean’ (Bahr-i Muhit), The breadth of each 0«'if ami of each 
Sea is a five-hundred years’ journey; and round the outeimost 
Qaf, which is outside of all, is wound a great snake. Only 
a small part of the earth’s surface is inhabited, the proportion 
of this to the uninhabited being as the space encloseci by 
a tent to the desert in which the tent is pitched. It is in 
these unpeopled lands and in the unknown regions of the 
Qafs and the Seven Seas, where dwell the jinn, that the 
tellers of fairy talcs lay many of the scenes of their romances. 

The earth we inhabit is the uppermost of seven, which 
are arranged one below the other like so many stages. At 
first this series of earths was unstable and tossed about 
like a ship on the surrounding seas; so God ordered a great 



to it and steady it i>n his shoulders. Under this 

aiu’el (iod set n mighty rock, and under the rock a hu^e 
Ihdl, and under the Ikill a ^reat Fish, * and under the Fish 
an ocean, and under the ocean the se\en staj^es of licll, 
and under those a tem})estuoiis wind, and under that a 
darkness, and under that a \eil : and beyond this the knowledge 
of man g\jeth not. 

The cosnu^goiiy wliich has just been outlined, though known 
to all, wiis accepted in its entirety only by the illiterate and 
the more narrow-minded of the ultra-orthodox; the views 
of the learned were for the most })art far more in accordance 
witii the teachings of [diilo^opby. 'The philosophy of the 
Turks is of course deiived directly from the Persian and 
Arabic writers, but it is ultimately (Ireek, being little more 
than a modification of the \eo- Platonism of the fifth and 
sixth centuries which combined Aristotelianism with the 
mysticism of lamblichus. In Turkey the jdiilosophers, while 
accepting the Alexandrian doctrine of ICmanations, gave their 
chief attention to the Aristotelian aspect of the system; the 
Sul’is, on the other hand, while acquiescing in the Aristotelian 
explanations of natural phenomena, devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to the tlico.sophical side. 

We shall deal firstly with the more strictly philosophical 
matters, which were accepted by both parties, and afteiwvards 
w’e shall consider the peculiar tenets of the Siifis. 

Philosophy is divided into tw'o great branches, namely, 
'Theoretic or Speculative Philosophy’ (Hikmet-i Nazarfye), 
w'hich treats of matters beyond human control, and 'Practical 

1 Fn the names r>ehemiU(-) and Ljj-i I.evitiya('“), sometimes given 

respei‘ii\ely tt) this Fhill and Fish, wc seem to iccognise the Uchemoth and 
Le\ialliuii of tlic Hook of Job. 
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Philosophy’ (Hikmct-i ^\mali\vk uhii*h tioat^ «>t inatti'is 
within human control. luich of those has thu'o 'ulu'u Nions. 
Those of Theoretic Philosoj)!)}’ are: 1 1 r Met.iplu -le' «»i ‘ [lu'i*- 
logy’ (Tlm-i Ilahi), which treats of beings es^entlal^> inciu } n ti\ a!, 
as the 'First Cause' (Mebcle-i ICwel), ^ tlu* Inteiiignua-N and 
the Souls. ( 2 ) ‘Mathematic’ fllm-i Riya/ii. * which tuatN (*f 
things conceivable by the mind as existing apait fmm 
matter, but which can have no objective nee save in 

matter, such as quantities and magnitudes ami geometiie.d 
figures. This subdivision has four departments, nainelv . 
omy, Geometry, Arithmetic and Music. ‘Physic' i Ilm-i 
Tabfi), which deals with things not to be conceiv ed as v'xiMing 
apart from matter, as the Four Elements and al! composed 
of them. 3 The three subdivisions iT I*iartic\d Philosophy 
are: (i) ‘Ethic’ (Tlm-i Akhliu]), which treats ot the dutv' of 
man considered as an individuaJ. (j) ‘Oecamoniir’ • !lm-i 
Tedbir-ul-Menzil), which treats of the duty of man eonsidt*red 
as a member of a family or household. ‘Politic’ i llm-i 
Tedbir-ul-Medfne), which treats of the duty of man considercti 
as a member of a community or stale. 

All these subdivisions of philosophy are worked out in 
detail; but to examine them all, even in the mo.>>l cursory 
manner, would be quite outside th(‘ scope of this woik. Wt: 
shall therefore look only at tho.se points which will as.sist 

1 The ‘First Cause’ of philosophy is (hxl in the nf n li;;ii,n. 

2 Literally, ‘Disciplinaiy Science.' This name mines fmiu tin* t.u: th.it the 
old philosophers used to leach this sulxlivision to their tli-eijtle, in oui«‘i to 
discipline theii youthful minds before staiting ini the nniie untitvlui.-I ubjreL. 
of Metaphysic and Physic. For every point in thh. subdivi nun i*. ilemnn-.ti.iide 
hy proof, and ‘the mind of youth ciavcth absolute <lemonstiati«ni.' 

3 Metaphysic is also called ‘the Higher Science' ( Ilm-i Ala): Mathein.itie, 
‘the Intermediate Science’ (‘Ilm-i Evsat); Physic, ‘the l.ower Science' ( Ilm-i 
Esfel). 

^ It will be observed that there is no place for ‘Logic’ ( Ilm-i Mariliu) in 
this scheme: the reason is that I,ogic was regarded not as in itSf'lt a 'cience. 
but as the instrument by the aid of whrch the sciences were to be Inve*.ur,.ilea. 
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us in our study <^f the poets, piissin;^ by the otiicrs, which 
include the whole of the Pnictical branch and all the de- 
partments of Mathematic except Astronomy. * 

All conceivable existence is either (i) 'Necessary’ (Wajib- 
ul-\hijud), or (cl ‘Possible' or 'C'ontini^ent ' (Mumkin-ul-Vujud), 
or (3) ‘Impossible' (MiimtenP-ul-Vujiid) ; but as tlie third of 
these, an example of which would be a co-ecpial of the First 
C'aiise, cannot be, existence is actually limited to the Necessary 
and the Possible. The existence which is independent of 
another existence is Necessary; the existence which is de- 
pendent on another existence is Possible or Contingent (both 
teims are applied to the same existence). The only existence 
which is independent of another existence is that of the 
First C'aiise, so the h'irst Cause is the only Necessarily 
Fhxistent; the existence {)f every thing else is merely Con- 
tingent. The exi.stence of the (k)ntingent is the proof of 
the existence of the Nece.ssary, since what is depended on 
must exist ere the thing that depends on it can exist. 

( 'ontingents, collectively con.sidcred, are called ' the Universe ’ 
(‘’Alein); so the First ('au.se plus the Universe represents the 
sum of existent thing.s. 

pA*ery Contingent is either dependent on the existence of 
another Contingent, or it is not. if it is not, it i.s called 
'Substance' (Je\her); if it is, it is called 'Accident’ (^Araz). ^ 


* a'hc dvis-ical Tuikish woik on Tiactical Philo^opliy is the Aklili'ui-i 'Ala’i'. 
'Hie aulhui <,)inali-/.i(U‘ 'Ah', who tUed in 979 (157 1-2), was the father of 
(^)inali-/ade Ila^an, the compiler tjf a veiy important ^\Olk on the lives of 
the Ottoman pnels, to which we shall constantly refer in the prope^s of our 
llivtuiy. 'rhe title Akhhl'i-i Ala'i, w’hieh may he rerideied by ^Thc Exalted 
Klhic^,* conliiiiis an allusicm to the name of Uie ve/ir Ah Pasha to whom 
the hook I-, iledicated. It w’as pimtcd at hulaq in 1248 (1832-3). 

2 The -I'en C'ategoiics' (Ma»iuUt-i Asheie) are the highest clas',cs to 
which C’ontingentb may be referred. They are: ‘ SiibsUnce ’ (Jc'Jicr), 'Quantity ’ 
(Kcin). 'tjuidit} ' (KeyfA 'Place' (Kyn), 'Time' (Meta) A Relation’ (T/dfet), 
' Po'.si^sion ' (Mulkj, 'Situation' (Waz), ’Acti\U>’ (Eii Ij, -Passivity' ([iifi'i'd). 
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The genesis of the Universe is on this \\isc: Witlionl 
suffering any alteration or diminution therc])y, the ImisI 
Cause rays out from Its own fulness an image of Itself, tiu: 
first of a scries of emanations or projections in which the 
proportion of Real (i. e. Necessary) Being diminishes as tlu'v 
recede from the Centre. This first emanation is ]>ure thought, 
and is called the 'First’ or ‘Universal Tntelligence’ ('Aql-i 
Evvel, '^Aql-i Kull). ^ It has three sides or aspects: fi) the 
'Divine’ (Plaqq), through virtue of which it knows the I'iist 
Cause; (2) the 'Psychic' (Nefs), through virtue of whicli it 
knows itself; (3) the 'Dependent’ (Aluhtaj), through virtue 
of which it knows its dependence on its Lord. - h'rom t‘acli 
of these three aspects of the First Intelligence there proceeds 
a different emanation, the law^ being” that from one source; 
but one thing can proceed, i. e. a thing cannot communicate 
to its own production anything other than itself. h'rt>m the 
Divine aspect flows the 'Second Intelligence from the Psychic 
aspect, the 'I^mst* or 'Universal Soul’ (Nefs-i ICvvel, Nefs-i 
Kull); ** from the Dependent Aspect, the 'Sphere ofSjiheres’ 
or 'Universal Body;’ this last, as w'c shall see immediately, 
is the outermost of the nine concentric spheres or heavens 
that enclose the elemental world. From the three aspects 
of the Second Intelligence proceed in like manner the'Phird 
Intelligence, the Second Soul and the S])here of the iMxed 
Stars, This process is continued till we reach the d’cntli 
Intelligence, the Ninth Soul and the Sphere of the Moon, 
all produced from the Ninth Intelligence; so that there are 

^ This is the Nous of Plotinus and his succcssois, the of Philo. 

2 These three aspects arc sometimes described as ( 1 ) Vujud or - All-com- 
piising Existence,’ i. e. that existence which compichends both the Xeccssary 
and the Contingent; (2) Vujub or ‘Necessary Existence;’ (3} Imkan or ‘ Con- 
tingent Existence.’ 

3 Often called, especially by Silfis and poets, the ‘Cosmic Soul’ or ‘World- 
Soul’ (Jan-i '■Alcm, Jan-i Jihan). It is the Psyche of the Neo-i’latonists. 
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in all 4 \‘n liitflli;.;c‘tirL‘>, \iiK' Semis aiul Xinc S])lK‘rcs. The 
I'cntli ln.‘.ns tlia s]>ccial name of the ‘Active 

>' Ai;I-i I'a a!». as it is sutncieiiLly reinovctl from 
the* ceiiLie of puu* spiiit u^ he maleriaiizecl to the point 
when it can act elirecth on the elemental world, 

Intca'w i‘ven with tins d(»ctrine o{ enianati<ms is, as w'e have 
just seen, the riolemaic system of cosmo|4ra]4iy. ‘ Around 
the ceiitial. station, iry t‘arth law'olves a series of nine hollow 
concentric shrlls called Spheres or Heavens, arrani^ed one 
within the other ‘like the coats of an onion.' To each of 
tlie sfveii innennt)<t of these is fastened one of the Seven 
Planets, which ,*nv thus carried round by the spheres in their 
revolution, 'fiiese seven planetary spheies are in order, 
starting from the innermost: \\) that of the Aloon, (2) tlial 
of Meicury, {^>1 that of X'enus, [\] tliat of the vSun, (5) that 
of M.irs, pit that (‘f Jupiter, lyt lh.it of Saturn. Outside these 
is the Ih;;hth Sphere, that of the h'i\ed Stars, outside which, 
and outermost of all, comes the Ninth Sphere, which is 
called liu* ‘SpluTe of Spheres’ ( I'eh'k-ul-hhlakt as it encloses all 
tile tUhers, or the ‘ Mtist (beat Sphere' (C'herkh-i A'’zani) 
a.s it is llu- ini;4htiest of all, or the * h'lecklt'ss .Sphere' (Cherkli-i 
Atles) - as, canvinv; no star, it is without spot or mark.'* 
I l! I. \<'j\ .'i> i‘.‘ r.. to h.ai* iio'iioiiilnnci* with Ihi^ system, 

;o i! e.l.'ii.’ v.,)r jii -Cj I-n tiir '1‘uil.i'^h p‘'et> In the lise i)f the 

\ev, S.h'*-'! . !i'! .Jle. i •. . :»» it .le- tiiimmeialjle. ’riu* 'fiiihs weie not iin* 

’le* »>:hes . '-j'-tene: hoUi the 'rjeliiniie ainl the 

t*«*|»enjie.’ii ,'ie «!*, h. Ka'.il* t’h-*Iei»i in ilie jih.m-Niumi ui ‘Uehedeie,' 

uhith hr let? i.nt ni hi' »h‘,rh in luoS (in57-S). hut the in 

tlieir ve:*'*, ,;i ,.n/ i.Je. to nlheit* to tin, time-horioincil s)stein of 

their father-. 

- 'i'ht Wold ’Ahieii jtron<jly nn aiN • unlijuiietr he- *111101111)10111 credf 

i-> U'.Mi ;l tiu* !i .me no • vtiii.' wlieiiee eome" :m tiUinilv of equivoques. 

I'hi - uliieli i*- the i’liiiiuin Mohih* of the Mitldle Vj^es. i*. aKtj called 
the ‘'liinitti of I ):ie». tioio' j Muhiuhiid-ul-jihiil}. he\ond it the '.six direc- 
tion/ i. f. hefoie, iit'hind. ru^hi. left, .iho^e and below, have no existence; 
,intl flu* "Iniwr'al r»t>d\ ' i fnni-i Kiill’. .i> it is the l)udy v\hich cuutainb all 
othvi hodii'’^. 
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The universe thus presents the a])poaranee a hall, 

the outside of which is formed by the ctuuex Mirtaoe nf 
the Ninth Sphere. What, if anythini;, lies he\ <*nd this Sph(‘U‘, 
whether there be 'vacuum'' (khala) or ‘pleiuinr (iiieia. theie, 
though often asked, is known to none. 

Each of these Nine Spheres or Heavens has an inUlligenct^ 
and a Soul as well as a body. ^ The Intelligence of the Sphere 
of Spheres is the Second Intelligence, and it^ Soul is the 
Universal Soulj the Intelligence of the Spluav of the iMxed 
Stars is the Third Intelligence, and its Soul is the Sec<»nd 
Soul, and so on, the Intelligence of the Sphere (d” the Mo<ui 
being the Tenth, and its Soul the Ninth. 

The Nine Spheres revolve, at different velocities, nnind 
the earth. The eight inner have two motions, oiu: from west 
to east, which is proper 'to them, and which is ‘voluntary’ 
(iradf) or 'natural’ (tabfi), and one horn east to west, which 
is forced on them by the Ninth .Sphere, and which is called 
'compulsory’ (qasri). ^ The Ninth S])here has a swift motion 
from east to west, effecting its revolution once in tweiit}'- 
four hours, and carrying wdth it all the inner spheres. '' 

1 Tn theological language the Intelligences ami Souk would 1..- tulh^d 
Aichangcls. 

2 The motion of the inner splicics lelative to tlial of the nintli i> ilhotr.itr.l 
by the example of an ant creeping round the upper stone of ajpu'rnor hand- 
mill w^hich is Ijcing turned in the opposite diiectioii. As the ant. although 
it is borne loimcl by the stone, still makes a little i)rogiess in the liiieetion 
which itself dcsiics, so the eight inner spheies, tlnuigh eaiiietl round bv the 
ninth, still progicss slowly along their ‘natural’ couise. 

3 Fiom this theoiy of the revolutions of the spheres aiO')e a fancy which 
plays a very piomincnt pait in poetiy. Astrology was univei.sally .um opted, 
and men^ believed that the jilanets, directly oi iudiieclly, exeieised a far- 
rcachmg influence on mundane affairs. The nature of this influence dei)ended 
veiy laigely on the position of the planets relative to one another. .\o\v this 
relative position was changing every moment owing to the rotation of the 
spheres, the eight inner revolving slowly, as wc have seen, in their natmal 
course, while the ninth whirled them all round in the opposite diiection once 
in cveiy twenty-four hours. This idea led the pocLs to ici>icseut the Ninth 
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I'lu' Xinc Spheres * arc all transparent and therefore in- 
visible; they aiul the stars they carry consist of other, a 
substance which has iu'j movement other than spatial,^ and 
no motion other than circular, but which diminishes in purity 
as it apj)rMaches the centre of the universe. They fit clo.sely 
int<^ one anotlier, so that there is no emj)ty space between 
the iniun* or concave surface of one and the outer or convex 
suiface of that immediately within it. 

Within tile hollow of the Sphere of the Moon lies the 
ehmie-ntal world. The basis of this is no longer ether, but 
‘^Matter' {lleyula), and immanent in Matter is ‘ Form’ (Siiret), 
witliout wliieh its acluali/etl existence is impossible. Form 
is in t\\t» (le;.‘,rces: ‘C'orporeal h'orm' (Siirel-i Jismiye), and 
‘Specific I'orm ‘ \Suret-i \ev lye). Matter, in ctimbinalion 
with the first of thesf*, produces ‘ Bi>tly in the Abstract’ 
(Jism-i MiilL'U}]; and this, in combination with the second, 
proiliices the ‘Imlividual Body," Matter may in this con- 
nection be eoinparecl to the human breath, and Corporeal 
I'orm to Sound, then the human v’oice, which is the result 
of the Combination of human breath an<l sound, will correspond 
to Body in the Abstract, w liich is the re.sult of the combination 


Sjiiifie. I hi' lan :.»n uf wbirh dor.t'.ioii'' tln*se ^mlden chnnp;es in the 

po'itiuio uf tlu' plit'ii'; r.-* a Kind t»f c\il pijwoi: and they aio novoi tiiod 
i>i t is. ui.di'^iiity . th*' tUdiidu it laktis lu fru^ti.Uiutr human 

hopt*'. and plan" ;h‘* ijiil.a’iu i*-> uf tha..u I'M-i-diifiinj; a^'pccts of the 

pLuu'* . b;*M ;h: ab )Ul oy tin; iv.OvK'--^ nob of it-^ i'c\olati«)n. 

* In n.ili-;’ to Mvuant for 'ho \.ui'»:t> iiioMaiients of the planeU the seven 
iniirr weio ‘app»-.eri tn contain one oi nioie '• ^ubvsidiiiate spheres’ 

(e'!al-i U''h the ihamil*. the ‘epiovcle' (ted\ir), ami 

^o Ml. bat i* s. tio* ms*e...i:-y i\*i the student of poetry to be aciniainted 
Mi:h sheo* dt'tail-.. 

- Mol i-m ii‘ o «if *lu'\ bind : * k'ii**iui‘u>tiu* M.A’emenl,' i. e. inciea'^c and 
deeie*' *. i In.to'.o t-i k*n’.}.* : * kimiliMtive Mo\ohhmii,' i. o. alteiation. (hareket-i 
in'l •Sji.a'lai MovonuaC.’ i. c. loconujtion, fhaieket-i cyiu’\cj. 

^ 'IStHly’ f,i ta; U dfliiu' 1 a-, the. Miihli jio length, bieadth and 
tUptli. and o Usaefoii* tlividbba 



of Matter and Corporeal Form; in the same way, S] >001110 
Form will represent the power of the several letters. tc»r 
this, in combination with sound, produces imlnidual words, 
just as Specific Form, in combination with ihnly in the 
Abstract, produces individual bodies. 

Matter is susceptible of every Form; it has been likened 
in this respect to wax, and Form to the impi\‘ssions the 
wax can receive. The Form is continually ohain^iiv^; the 
Matter is always the same. Matter is the substratum <>1 w hit'll 
every sublunary body consists. J'orm is w'hat ^ives to every 
body its individuality. But while Matter is thus leokeil t)n 
as passive I'ather than active, it must yet be rei^artletl as 
having some power of its own, as it is from it that arises 
the necessity which limits and holds back both man and 
nature in their eflbrts towards self-realisation, and ns it is 
due to its resistance that the soul can ascend only by degrees 
from the lower to the higher stages. Matter is therefore: 
generally considered as essentially evil. 

The first manifestation of Specific Form is in the ' h'oiir 
Elements:’ ‘F'ire,’ ‘Air,’ ‘Water’ and ‘liarth.' The arrange- 
ment of the elemental world is, like that of the ethereal, a 
series of concentric, spherical layers. As hhre is the lightest 
and subtlest of the Four, its region is the highest, lying 
within and touching the concave surface of the Splu:re of 
the Moon. In its pure state Fire is colourless and trans- 
parent, consequently the Sphere of Fire is invisible. Xext 
comes the Sphere of Air, ^ that clement being somewhat 
denser than Fire. Within this is the Sphere of Water, denser 
still ; and within the Sphere of Water is the S])here of Earth, 
densest of all things in existence. The Earth thus forms the 

^ The Sphere of Air is subdivided iuto three ^strata' (tabaqiit). The Sphere 
of Fire and the highest stiatum of the Sphcie of Air, though hy tlicir own 
nature stationary, aic cariied round by the Splicie of the Moon inils revolution. 



con* *>1' tlu* .ina the centre o( the cdrih is the Centre 

of the Cnivoi.M*. The S[>here of ICnrlii was oriLiinally entireJ}^ 
surivnimled by the S[jhere of Water; but owin^to some 
reason - -the e\*|)liL:ial!v>n.'^ \aiy --the Water withdrew from the 
hi-ahei portions of (he iine\t.*n surface of h'arlh and settled 
in the hollows, tiius leaving certain parts of tlu^ surfaceofthe 
ICarth in contact u ith tln‘ oonca\e snrfaci: of the S[>here of Air. ‘ 

'The I'oiu hdements are distinMnished from one another 
b\’ their ‘Natures' /rabayi'l t>r ‘(Jnalities' (KeyfiyjLt). These 
are in eacli cas^; tuotnUl: h'ire is dry and hot. Air is hot 
and moist, Watia* is moist *ind cold, ICaith is cold and dry. 
I'he 1 ‘lement'^ aie coniinually passiiv^ into one another throiii^h 
the nu'dium of that (juality they possess in common; llius 
fiia^ cam p«iss info air throinali the medium of heat, air into 
water throu;;h the medium (»f moisture, and so on. In all 
those' chan;,;es it is only the* form that alters, the matter of 
which the ejU-numts i,and tlu-re'fore all sublunary bodies) are 
made* ne‘\e‘r e:haiv^t*s, ho\\e\er manifold and div'erse be the 
forms manife'sled tlirouyh it. 'Fhis })rocess of transmutation 
of tile* simple elements, which is called ‘Generation and 
Corniplioir (Kevu u Fesad),- is brought about by the iii- 

* Tlie ihr aufri'c «»r the ‘^loUc into two pints ; 

I.ni.l in'‘l u.itM. 'I'hc I.mhI p.nt tlu*\ valulieiile inio hiihcs l>y the cquaUn-. 
'Huit Ut !lu* vJjith i. levKom-iI uninh.iUilable tiin>u^,;h the gieatness of the 
heat. Th i; ;*> tin* nmtli alune i-, peopled and clllli^alcd. 'this is e'allcd the 
•Ha’oit.'Me <,Mi. r'ei* -'Uiiii-i -nil is di\ided into seven zones by as 

in.ui\ MiMvaii.T) iine‘> di.avn p'rallel t‘» the equatoi, the s])ace between the 
seviMith an»i the n*»rlh pnh* beiitt; reckoned uninhabitable tlinme^h the ^ieiitnes-> 
of the e»»M. 'rhe ‘-even /.me*, aie funuuus a-^ the 'Seven t'limateN,' and the 
eiUinliie- and '•itn.iteil in each uuj carcfiilU noteil; but it is enouj^h 

for !i» l.JKWv tliat tile hiist ('liiuate is that next t(j the equator, and the 
St'veiith tiiat fart In* fioin it. 

2 In this phr.i^e ‘ < •miuption ' means Matter's puttin'; off a paiticular form, 
Mh-neT.ita.u * i'- a .^aiuption of anothei f<»un. The one cannot occur without 
the othcK and both aie in eeaselcss operation in the elemental world, the 
woild of chann*'- 



fluences of the Seven Planets, ‘ atul results in the [)roiliietien 
of the three classes of compound btKlies, namely. Mineial.s, 
Vegetables and Animals. The Seven Planets are therefnu 
often called the 'Seven Sire.s' (.'\i)a~i Sehal; the b'our 
Elements, the 'Four Mothers’ (Ummehat-i Erba'.t : and the 
three classes of compound bodies, the ‘'riireefohl Ott'spiing' 
(Mewalid-i Selase). The class of Animals reaches its gnal in 
'Man’ (Insin). 

This brings us to Psychology. There are three degiees of 
soul: the 'Soul Vegetable’ (Nefs-i Xebatiye', the \Stnd 
Sensible’ — lit. 'Soul Animal’ — {Xefs»i 1 iay\\ani\ ei, and 
the 'Soul Reasonable’ (Nefs-i Natitjal. - 'Fhe first, uiiicli 
corresponds to what we should call the vital principle, is 
shared in cohimon by plants, brutes and man, its fumiions 
arc growth, nourishment and reproduction. The st‘CoiuI. which 
represents the principle of sen.sation or perceptimi, is camfined 
to brutes and man; its functions are sensation and voluntary 
movement. The third, the principle of reason, belongs to 
man alone; and its function is rea.son. The individual human 
soul, in which all these combine, is thus threeft>ld. but it 
is only the Reasonable clement that survives death. \\*i it is 
the same soul which having begun its terrestrial life in the 
mineral, pushes up, as swiftly as the oj^position of matter 
will allow, through the plant and the brute to man, developing, 
as it ascends, its latent powers, till at last it is abh: to 

1 This was the opinion of the physicists; the mftaphysiciiin>. hchl tin* 
Tenth or Active Intelligence to be the agent. See p. 43. Iloih vicu^ arc 
recognised by the poets and Siifi's. 

2 The theoiies here dealt with prevailed Ihioughout (’hii acnduiu ix-, well 
as throughout Islam duriug the Miildlc Ages. They aie oxpuuiuletl iu lMi.;li-,h 
in the volume entitled ‘Batman uppon Bartholomo, hi.', Booke “he I'l.ipiie. 
tatibus Return,”’ London, 1582. This work, which is said to Imve lieen oiigiu- 
ally written in Latin about the middle of tlie thirleentli ceiilmj by an 
English Franciscan friar named Bartholomew, is practically an eneyeloiudia 
of medieval science. 
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cliscaid now useless criitclu*s those faculties by means of 
\\hicb it has proL;ic\ssed so tar u]>on its journey. 

The Svuii \'e;^otai>le pl^'^•^esses foui faeultii‘s called ‘ Powers' 
cu' 'X'iitues. I ho^e aro: :i) the ' \hrtui‘ Xiitntive’ dj^^vvet-i 
('jhacli\a‘, by uhieli Iho nr-ani'Nin supplies the waste of the 
body; (J) tlu' ‘ X'irlue Aa-inent.itu e ' (()uvvet-i Nami'ye), ])y 
whioli up to a reitain peiiod of life tlu,‘ ori;'auism ^^rows. 
i, e. ineieaM*^ in letr^th, hieadlli .iiul depth; (3I the ‘Xhrtue 
Cienerative' ohixvet-i Miui'Ilidei, by wdiich tlic organism, 
throiv.;h detai'hiive, a pillion t»f itself, ])roduces another siniilar 
indi\idual; and -4) the ‘Virtue Infoiniative' lOuvvet-i ]\Iu- 
sav\ira). 1)\‘ W'hich tlu- .tfoi\‘said detached portif)a, if it fall 
into a suitable })lace, is niniilded into its t>ropt‘r form and 
fashioned into a similar indi\iduaL These fair ‘Viitues' or 
faculties an* servtal by foiu otlieis: ii the ‘Virtue Attractive' 
((]uv\et-i Ja/ibo\ b\ u hu'h the (»i^anism iliaw's to itself the 
material proper tbr its noun.shmtmt ; .el the ‘ X'iitue Retentive' 
(Ou\^el-i Ma'sike-, by witieli it retains the food in the ])ropor 
place until digested; the ‘X'irtiu* I>i|4i'sti\'e ' (Oiu’vet-i 
llaziine*, by \\bicii it eonxert'^ the food into matter pro[)er 
for tile reparation the wasti* of tlie btuly; and (4) the 
‘Virtue hXnulsixe' ihiv\t*{-i nafias by winch it casts forth 
what is superiluoii''. ^ 

i'he Soul Sen lie has two faculties: the ‘Virtue Motive' 
(Ouwet-i Muliai like', and the ‘ X'iiliu* Apprehensive' (Ouvvet-i 
Mudrilo . The \hitiu Motive is of two kinds: the ‘Ahrtuc 
('»>ncu])i‘'Cib]e' a \<*t-i Sheliviye!, by which the animal seeks 
to obtain wiiat it takes t*' be <^ood; and tlic ‘ \hrtue Irascible' 
(Ouvve't-i (!ha/iibi\a, i)y which it seeks to shun wiiat it 

^ Sc\t*!.a *’j r '.‘.''i-n 1 S'un> 3..r.c tu‘tMi in the teiiniii<>h)gy 

of mt'ili'n: i i ■ .»' *. Ii th * .i, .SilHution. uf cniir'»e. i** changed: thus the 

naiiii'^ p>;r. ,f-i I \I . -*..**. Dafia. aie nowadayh applied 

to th‘- ..t {*,,1 - Mil .aid liepuKijni, ie''{iocia ely. 
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takes Id be evil. 'riHs Mnliw .u'ls tiuoii ;]) tlh‘ ini- 

pulsioii of ihe \’iitue Apjnehe’aMX e, wlaeh ilu‘ 

M'ive Ckilvj ' aiib the ‘I'iw Ir.ner W’ls* m Inc 

ftn'iner are, of CeuifhO, ‘'rouelu ‘Snu'.l. ‘ Ki'^to. ‘Iloaiin;.; 
and the laller aie ihe ‘C’Dtnm«‘n \Vi: ’ \srnsr' 

(iliss-i INlushteriki, the * h'anla'A ' ‘.Kliaxal . the ‘X’nlue 
ICstiint'iti\ e ' pjawet-i WhihiiiU the Aii'iiu* Mi'aau at i\ e ' 
(Oiivvet-i llaii/a* .iiul the ‘X'iitue <)’dina{i\v' tUivw't-i 

ntasarri fa ). 'Die ('oninion Sense i-. tlu* leeipirnt all tiu‘ 
perceptions con\e\'e'l honi witlnnd In Mie live tailer Mai'^es; 
it luis been et>nrpartil 1<» a poiui into u Inch ti\e .slieains 
tknv. Its seal is in thi‘ fiont pail of tile foiena^d i>f the 
three bram-cells, * 'I'he I'anta*^}^ i'* tiu' stoie-'hoa^e of the 
perceptions recei\ed by the ( 'oinnion Sense; thn'> su Ion- 
as an object is before us its inia;^e is retketed in t he t \>ninion 
Sense, but as stKin as it pas-.e> fioni before us it , inia;;e 
]3asses from the Common Sense and is u*Ie;;,ilc*<: to tlie 
h'antasy. The seat of the h'anlas\ is in tlie b.iek part of the 
foremost brain-cell, d'lie X'irliu' iCstiniati\e is that kicuity uiiicli 
takes coj^nisance ofmoial (jualities as manifested in in<ii\ idiials 
but not themselves [lerceptible 1>\ the outer senses, .such 
as the affection of a friend, the luitied of an enenn : its 
scat is in the back part of the mid )>rain-celi. 'I'lie X'irtue 
Memoralive is the .store-hou.se ofimiiressions rec'ei\t‘d thioin^h 
the Virtue l£stimative ; its seat is in the hind brain-cell, 'fhe 
Virtue Ordinative, w ho.se seat is in the centre, in the front 
part of the mid brain-ccll, takes iinpre.ssions from both sides, 
and combines and setjarates these as it ]>leases. It is et jiiivalent 
to \\hat we call tlie imagination, and *tlie fanciful iinentions 
of the poets, such as .silver cypresses and rul>y mountains, 
are its work.’ 

^ The old physiologist divided the brain int(j three oouipai linen! wliieh 
tlioy enlled ^cells’ or ‘^dens.’ 



The Soul Reasonable is distinguished by two special 
faculties: the ‘Virtue Speculative’ (Ouvvet-i ^Alime), and 
the 'Virtue Practical’ (Ouvvet-i '^Amile) ; by the first the 
man is able to understand 'Speculative Pliilosojdiy/ by the 
second he can act according to the teaching of ‘Practical 
Philosophy.’ 

The Soul Reasonable alone can draw universal conclusions 
or form abstract c()nce[)tions. Thus an animal may be able 
to form an idea of love in connection with its master, but it 
cannot conceive love in the abstract apart from an individual. 

The definition given of the Soul Reasonable is: A simple, 
incorporeal substance, directly * cognisant of intellectual con- 
ceptions, and working in the sensible bod}' through the in- 
strumentalit}’’ of the faculties. 

The proof that the Soul Reasonable is a substance, and not 
an accident, is that it is capable of receiving accidents, na^lel}^ 
mental or intellectual impressions; whereas it is an axiom 
that one accident cannot be the recipient of another accident. ^ 
The proof that it is incorporeal is: all substance is either 
corporeal or incorporeal; if it is perceptible by the outer 
senses, it is the former; if it is not. it is the latter: the soul 
is imperceptible by the outer senses, therefore it is incor- 
poreal. The proof that it is simple, and not composite, i. c. 
that it is indivisible and indecom})osable is: it is capable 
of knowing certain things, such as unity, wdiich arc beyond 
question simj)le: for as knowledge is the merging of the 
impression of tlie thing known in the essence of the know'er, 
it follows that what can know the .simple must itself be 


1 i. e. without the inlervoiilion of any instrument. 

2 The favourite cvamplc <»f '.uh-^tance and accident is body and coloui. 
The existence of body, nhich bs Mib.'»tance, is in no \vi*>e dependent (ju that 
of its colour: but the existence of coloui, %\hich is accident, is depend<;nt 
on that of the ])od> which beais the colour, and is iueonceis able without it. 



simple. ^ The proof that it is directly coj^nisant of intellectual 
conceptions is that it is coL;nisant t>f its awn existence, for 
the intervention of an instrument between a thiuL; and its 
own essence is impossible. And so ]>hiI<^soplu‘rs say the 
knowing and the known and the knowi'r are iVcdly one. 
That the soul is broui^ht into contact with tlie i)h\sical world 
through the instrumentality of the senses is obvious and 
demands no proof. 

The immortality of the soul is deduced from the fact that 
it is a substance, not an accident; ft)r it is onh- accident 
and form that come and go, substance is eternal. 

As Humanity is the crown of the animal kingdom, so is 
the ‘Perfect Man” (Insan-i Kamil) the crown of Humanity. 
It is to this stage of the Perfect Mam who by contemplation 
and by virtue can enter into the pure thought of the h'ir.st 
Intelligence, that all things consciously or unconsciously 
.strive; for when the soul has reached this point it is ready 
to pass back into the bosom (T that glorious Being wdience 
it issued on its journey ages ago. This journey is called the 
'Circle of Existence' (Devenin-i Viijudj. The spark of Divine 
Light or efiluent Being* clc.sccnds through the Inlcdligeiices, 
the 'Souls, the Spheres and the ICIemenls till it reaches 
Earth w’hich is the lowest point on its downward course; 
and this is the 'Outward Track’ (Tariq-i Mebdc) or the 
'Arc of Descent’ (Oavs-i Nuziil). The upw'ard journey is 
then begun through the Mineral, the Vegetable, the Brute 
and Humanity till the stage of the Perfect Man is reached, 
when the Soul passes back into the embrace of the J^drst 
Intelligence whence it set forth; and this is the 'Homeward 
Track’ (Tariq-i Ma'^ad) or the 'Arc of Ascent ’ (CJavs-i ‘^Uruj). 


^ As wcie it otherwise, weic the knower (the soul) cli visible and decom- 
posable, that which has been merged in its essiMice Ttho concept of unity) 
must also be divisible and decomposable, which is inconceivable. 
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And when it is achieved the journey is accomplished. * 
The scientific views at which we have just glanced were 
indeed accepted by the Sufis or ]\rystics; but tliesc thinkers 
attached little importance to the physical workk such slight 
interest as it held for them lying almost wholly in the fact 
that it is a shadow of the supersensuous. It was the other 
side, the transcendental side, of Nco-riatonism that really 
possessed them; and to it they devoted practically their 
entire attention. - As wo saw in the preceding chapter, the 

^ The Sufi'h, who were gcneially philosophci^ as well as mystics, often 
allude to the C'lrclo tT IC\isteucc. 'The Ilomewanl Joiuney is loferrcd to in 
the following beautiful pubsage which occuis in the se\enteenth story i)f the 
third book of the iMosnevi of JeLU-ud-nm. 

I»lX-cw ^ ^ Xv ^(.>1 ^ 

uV-jU ^ 

.A— rfl Li— ^S iX— j»-Xjc 

1 died fiom the mineral and I became the plant: 

T died fiom the ])lant and 1 arose the animal; 

I died fiom the animal and 1 became the man. 

Why then should I fear that in dying T become less^ 

Yet again shall I die fnjin the man 
That I may assume the foim of the angels. 

And even than the angel must I further w’in — 

(^All things peiibh except 1 1 is Face*’) 

Offeied up (nice again fiom the angel, I shall become 
That which entereth not the imagination, that .shall [ become’ 

Let me then become Non-CKistoiice; for Non-existence like the oigan 
XY'aleth to me ^Verily unto Him do we return !’f 
The same idea is expie^sed by the p(jet in one of his finest ghazels, the 
text and tianslation of which are given by Mr. R. A. Nicholson on pp. 46-9 
of his admirable 'Selected Poems from the Divani Shemsi Tabriz.’ 

^ Koran, xxviii, SS. t Koran, li, 151. 

2 Many Oiientalist.s consider Siifi'ism to be an offshoot from the Vedanta 



system which bears their name presents two diffeient as]>ccts 
according to the prominence i;i\en tu either of the two 
elements, m^'stic ami [)hili>sophic, id' which it is composed. 
We there gave our attentitui io the nuue mystic aspect, 
this being the immediate siKirce of inspiration to the Otto- 
man poets; we shall here look for a little at the other side 
of Siifiism, that in which the philosuj)hic element ])redomin- 
ates; for although the traces of this are less e\ident upon 
the surface, its innuence in poetry has been very great. 

The dealings of the Siifis are with matters bey(^iul the 
reach oi conscious thought, in lealms where reason, which 
the scientist philosophers profess to hdliwv, cannot act as 
guide; and so to understand their ]>hilosoj>hy it is necessary 
that wc should first learn their .doctrine of the soul, as this 
is the basis on which the wdiole .structure rests. 

There is an ancient tradition according to which the uni- 
verse consi.sts of eighteen thousand worlds; ^ and it may be 
that this tradition sugge.sted the name of the ‘Five Worlds’ 
fAwalim-i Khamsa) of the Siifis. These h'ivc Worlds arc 
not five different localities, but five different planes ot 

philosophy of India. My reasons foi prererrinj* to rej;aul it as a devclopnient 
of Neo-Platonisiii aio: Piislly, the practical identity o{ the two systems, ex- 
cept, of course, wheio coloiiied by the pievnilinj; jiositive relii^ion; St'condly, 
the ciiciimstance that Siifusm as a system is first lieaid ot in Syua, the eoimliy 
of lamblichus, w’here Nco-l’latonist ideas were w'idely spread: (Rabfa, the 
eailicst of the lover-saints of Islam, died at Jerusalem in 135 (752-3); Abu-1- 
Hilshim, who died in 150 (767), and w’as the first to bear the name >A Sufi, 
was a Syrian Sheykh; it w'as about his time, and at Ramla in Syria, that 
the first Siifi convent was founded'); Thiidly, the fact that tlic other sitle of 
l^luhammedan philosophy is beyond question derived from the Nco-Platonist 
exponents of x\iistotle. 

1 The following probably apocryphal Hadis is sometimes brought forward 
in support of this notion* ^ 

LaJl> ^Verily, God hath eighteen thousand woilds; and, 
verily, your woild is one of them.’ 



existence uhicli loses in true Heiiv^ as it clesreiuis: the} are 
consequenlly often spoken of as the ‘ h'ive Tianes' (Ihucrat-i 
Khamsa). The accounts we ha\e of tliein are inituially some- 
what ct)nfused, aiul differ more or less in tlie different 
authorities; but essentially they aie as follows: Abo\c and 
beyond the universe, yet compassing’ all thinj^s, and the Source 
of all things, is the ‘World iT (hHlhead’ (''Alem-i Lahiit) ; 
of this notliin^ can be predicated, and It is not reckoned 
among' the Five. The I'irst of these is called the ‘ riane of 
the Absolutely Invisible’ (Ilazret-i (jhayb-i Alutkui) or the 
'Plane of the Nebulosity’ (Ifa/.ret-i ’‘’Ania); and its wa)rld 
is the 'Wcu'ld of tlie I’ixed Proti)ty[)es’ ( Alem-i A'yan-i 
Sabita), ‘ that is to say, the existences that j^eople it are 
the Fixed Protot>q)es. - The Seciuul Plane is that <>f the 
‘Relatively Invisible' {(lhayb-i Aluzafi, and its woild is the 
‘World of the Intelligmices and the Souls;’ these are st^nie- 
tiincs called the ‘S[)irits of Might' (h’rwah-i jebeiiitiyei, and 
so this sphere of being is known aNo as the ‘V\^)ild of 
Might' (^'\lem-i jeberut). ‘ 'Phe next Idane is called the ‘World 
of Similitudes' f Alem-i Alisal), or the ‘Angel World' ('^Alem-i 
Melekiitj, or sometimes the ‘ Inlermediate World' {'**\lein-i 
Perzakh), this last because it lies upt>n the border of the 
Fourth Plane. This is the ‘Visible World' (V\lem-i Shehadet) 

1 It is impos'^iblo to Uir tcim A }an-i Sabita ovacth: Subita (fiom 

SubiU) lucun^ ‘ putcntiallv existent’ us tipposed [m acUialh existent, as ^\cll as 
Mixed’ oi '■ pennaneiit:* a'y.in ini^dd be rendeied b) '* le.dilies.' 'the' V'yaii-i 
Saliita are cluseU iitin to the Ide.i'* nf Plato. 

2 'this spheie of e\is{em*e is also called the '■Woilil cd Meanings ’ (‘ Alcni-i 
Ma'jiiu'), that i-^- of the tine iueaniiii;s ^\hlch nndeilie names and the (ait ward 
show of thin{;s. 

^ That is, of the (’elcstial or Spheial Intelligences and Souls. 

^ 'I'he tcims Jebeiiit and Jebeiuthe C(»n\ey the idea of ‘ consliaining,' as 
though the beings of lids World exeici.sed some const laining power owei those 
below' them. 

6 The teim Melekiit might also .signd> -kingship' or ‘dominion’ oi 
.sebsiou.' 



which is often called the ‘World i>f the Kiiu;tl<>nr ("Alem-i 
Mulk) i. c. the rh\'sica] Worltl; it is the worlil ui ^\hich we 
move, and is the antithesis of tla‘ ‘ Al>solutel\’ Tin isihlc." * 
The Fifth Plane is the ‘Wtu'ld ol ALin i‘Alein-i Insan), 
which sums up and comprises all the others; for Man, as 
we shall see, is the Micn»cosin (.‘pitmnisiiv^ in himself the 
whole universe. 

Throu^'h the Physical World is manitested tlu‘ World of 
Similitudes (or the Ani^el World); tiiroie^h this, the World 
of the Intelli^^ences and Souls; thiouL;h this, the Woild of 
the Fixed Prototy})es; tliroui^h this, the W'orld of the Divine 
Names or Attributes; and through this, the W'oild of the 
Unity. 

The Five Worlds arc often rei»arded collectively as 'fhree, “ 
namely, 'the Invisible, the intermediate and the Visible;' more 
often still as Two, 'the Visible and the Invisible' ('"Aleni-i 
Shchadet ve ^Alem-i Ghayb) or 'the Ph\*sical and the Spir- 
itual’ ('^Aleni-i Mulk vc ‘^Alem-i Alelekiit). 

The World of Similitudes is so called because in it exist, 
ready to be materialised, the forms which are to be ac- 
tualised on the Physical Plane. The number of these which 
arc so actualised at any j^iven time is in proportion to the 
whole 'as a little rin^iT in the midst of a vast tlescrt.’ 

As the confines of this W^orld of Similitudes touch those 
of the Visible Woi'ld, passage l)etween the two is possible; 
and this brings us to the Sufi theory of the soul. 

The human soul is a spirit, and therefore, by virtue of 
its own nature, in reality a citizen of the Spirit World. Its 

1 It is also called the ^Sensible WoilcV ("Alciu-i the ^World of 

Form’ (‘^Alcin-i Silict), the ‘■World of Geneiatioii and O'orruplioii’ (‘■JVloin-i 
Kevn u Fesad), and so on. 

2 They aie then sometimes ananged thus, beginning fiom the lowest: 
Mulk, Jehcnlt, Mclekiit, — an older which suggests the Chiistian phiasc, ‘the 
Kingdom, the Power and the Glory.’ 

3 Poets and other writers continually allude to ‘ the Two Worlds.’ 
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true home is there, and thence, for a certain reason, it de- 
scends int('> the Ph\sical Plane, where, to enable it to act 
upon its siuroundini;s, it is clothed in a [diysical body. So 
lony; as it is thus swathed in cor[)oreity the soul ever, 
consciously or unconsciously, seeks to le^ain its proper world; 
it is drawn as by a spiritual gravitation tow'ards its real 
home. But the bi>tly keei)s it hack ; the phantasmagoria pre- 
sented by the bodily senses seems the one reality, and this 
forms a veil which in the ^reat majority of cases sluits 
out from it the \iew of its original dwelling-place. So en- 
grossed is it by w’hat is presented by the bodily faculties 
that it forgets the vers’ existence of its ow'ii world, and 
failing to understand them, wn*ong]y attributes certain in- 
clinations that it has^ in reality a heritage therefrom, to some 
material cause. It is only at rare intervals, w’hen the body 
is asleep and all the a\enues of the senses are closed, that 
such a soul can for a brief space, in a vision or a dream, 
look into its own w'orld; but so dulled is it by obliviC)n and 
by the soil t)f earthly passions that it can receive only a 
faint impression of wdiat is presented to it there, and thus 
when the sleej)er awakens all is forgotten, or there remains 
but a vague indeterminable shadow'. ^ 

1 The ^icat majoiity f)f dic.uu'» have nothing to do with the Spirit World; 
they aie but the rc.*iLiU of foims which the senses have tiaiihinitted to the 
memoiy during the state of wakefulness. Such di earns, which are called by 
the Ivoianic teiin u/gIu-»-i alilam i. e. * tangled dieams,’ arc without signifi- 
cance. a'hose vi'.ions which me really received in the Spirit Woild are of 
two chi'^ses: the fust and laie-^t aie those wdiieh are so clear that they stand 
in no need of inteipielation ; the second and mure usual aie those perceptions 
which the percipient Ctlie Soul Reasonable) transmits to the Imagination to be 
clothed in some analogi>us finin: it is dicains of this class that call foi an 
intoipretor. True dieams may be distinguished from ^tangled dreams’ by the 
quickness w'ith which the slcepei awakens and by the piofoimd, clear and 
lasting impiession which the dieam produces. A dieam, the details of which 
have to be laboriously lirought togethei by the memory, belongs to the 
category of the Wangled.’ 



The power of from the Plu.sicMl World into the 

Spiritual is potential in every souL hut it is actualiscd only 
in a few\ In a very few* of these, namely in the cases of 
the prophets and great saints^ it is, by the spcct.d grace of 
God; so developed that even w'hile the body is <iwake, the 
veil w'oven by the senses is from time to time withdrawal 
and the soul is for a moment brought face to face with 
the Spirit World, and there, where is neither space nor time, 
it beholds the Reality of all things, and hears the \cH*ces of 
the Heavenly Host (]\lele-i ATi), It is thus those gifted ones 
receive their revelations; and it is to impressions so obtained 
that we ow'e such information as we have concerning the 
Five Worlds and other spiritual phenomena. ‘ Ihit we are 
explicitly told that such impressions cannot be adeapiately 
rendered in earthly language; they belong to a plane of 
existence the conditions of wdiich lie outside human con- 
ception, and therefore to be convoyed at all, they have to 
be translated into some sort of allegory or meta[)hor w'hich 
by analogy may suggest the inexjiressible idea that lies 
beneath, but wdiich must not be taken in its literal sense. 
This point is important as it underlies the whole vSiifi termi- 
nology. 

Wc now see the ground on wdiich the Siifis base tlieir 
transcendental doctrines; it is the exjierience of their owm 

1 This is Llie Oiicntal thcoiy of RcvchiLion: .iml as all the Ihonhols have 
been OriGntals, we may take il that the Oiiental is i)est <iunliried lo speak 
upon the subject. 

Divination is upon the same lines; the soul •>f the divinei passes niomcnt- 
arlly from the Physical to the Spiritual Woild: but in his case Ihi'. juis'.atije 
has to be induced by external means. The soul of the ])MJphel or saint is so 
pure and so little under the influence of the senses that it etfecls the pu'jsagc 
without external aid, while the divinci is compelled to have lecouise to his 
incantations, or whatcvei else he may use as medium, in ordei to abstiact 
his soul from the sensible woild. I5ut these media, which au* leully foudgn 
to the perceptive faculty, mingle with his pcrcci)tious, an<l consequently the 
impiessioiis he receives are sometimes true and sometimes false. 
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.souls in the Spirit World. But such experience, which is 
technically termed ‘uineilment’ (keshfj in allusion to the 
withdrawal of the \eil interj^osed by sensual perception, is 
not the aim of the true Sufi; it comes, so to speak, fortui- 
tously. His real i^oal is absorption in the Deity. The highest 
ha])pincss of any being consists in the most perfect realisation 
of itself; the human soul realises itself most perfectly in 
union with the Divine Soul, so therein lies its supreme fe- 
licity. This union is achieved through the state called M-<3cstasy’ 
(Hal), and when in ICcstasy the soul is transported to tlic 
Spirit World and there beholds the mysteries. 

That in their endeavours to express these ineffable mysteries 
in earthly speech different seers should make use of different, 
even divergent, language, is inevitable. Thus some seek to 
explain the descent of the soul to the physical world by 
the Divine desire of self- manifestation, and teach that it is 
really (jod who looks out upon Ilis own works through the 
eye of man; ‘ others again, while admitting the ultimate 
identity of the soul with God, say that the soul has been 
sent dowm in order that it may perfect itself by experience 
of life on the physical plane, where the imperfections arising 
from the nature of matter offer opportunities for the develop- 
ment of noble qualities, opportunities necessarily lacking in a 
more perfect sphere; these teachers hold that according to 
the use the soul makes of such opportunities will be its 
position when it returns home. All agree in maintaining 
the pre-natal existence of the soul, and in declaring the 
physical w’’orld to be but the transient and distorted reflection 
of a far more glorious w'orld, and in itself essentially unreal. 
They say that the love for whatever it may consider beautiful 
which is in every soul arises from the fact that in the Other 
World the soul gazed upon the Archety])al Beauty, and 

^ See pp. 19-22. ThK is the view generally expiessed by the poeU. 
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that the beautiful earthly object awakens a i eininiscence of 
this. Ihit it is only the enlii^htenecl win* .uv conscii>iis of 
this fact, and therefore tlieir delii^ht in beaut}' is far above 
that of the ignorant ciowd who attribute the pleasure they 
feel to some lower, most oftem material, sourct'. 

As wc have seen fnmi their idea (d* the b'ive Worlds 
which become less subtle and more eom])lex as they recede 
from the One, the Sufi conception of the uni\eise is essen- 
tially the Alexandrian doctrine of ICmanations. It is therefore 
natural that the}' too should (d'ten speak of the first and 
second hypostases as the Universal fntidligence and the 
Universal Soul, altlnnigh this may be somewliat outside their 
special terminology. 

The first point on which they insist is the absolute in- 
ofFableness of God wliom, as already mentioned, the}' gener- 
ally speak of as ‘The Truth.' ' lie is beyond unity, be}'ond 
perfection, beyond even being; of Him nothing can ])e 
affirmed. In the words of an eminent 'rurkish Siifi, She}'kh 
‘^Abdullah of Bosnia; - ‘The Truth, regarded from the side 
of the unconditionedness of Ilis ICsseiice and of the unform- 
edness of His Ipseity and of Ilis unparticularisedness, is, 
in His ICssential Oneness and Ilis Very Unity, above de- 
scription and attribution and nomination and definition and 
predication, lie may not be predicated of with an}' i)redication , 
He may not be described by any description; He may not 

* A Muliammeclaii friend once Migjijcsted to me that ‘■'riio luiet’ would he 
a better translation of this term, Ilaqii, than '•'the 'L’liith,’ as coiivt‘yiiijj; nioie 
forcibly the idea that (lod is the one and only Rcalits in existence, but 
while admitting the foicc of my fiicud’s contention, I have piefeired to 
retain ‘The Truth,’ as being, to my mind .it least, less conciete. 

2 Sheykli ‘^Abclullah-i Bosiievi wrote an esteemed Turkish cominciilaiy on the 
celebiated Muhi-ud-Din bin-^Arebi’s famous woik entitled h’uhiis-ul-Hikeni 
‘The Gcms> of Philobophy.’ Ibn-''Aiebi died in 638 (1240); Slieykh \Vbdullah 
in 1054 (1644-5). The passages translated arc from the Intiodiution which 
the Sheykh has piefixed to his Commentary. 



be named by any name; He may not be particularised by 
any definition. Nothini>' can be predicated of Him concerning 
either Unity or tlie necessity of His existence, or concerning 
any relationship of knowledge, whether of Himself or of 
others. He is above the multiplicity of the Attributes 
and the Names. While merged in Him, the Divine Names are 
He is He; not, They are He. So Idis Unity is one with 
Very Unity; it is not dependent on the opposition of mul- 
tiplicity; its realisation in the soul and its impi'ession in the 
mind of the thinker do not depend on the impression of 
its opposite. ^ Nay, it is existent through its own self. And 
when we speak of ‘Unity’ it is in order to indicate its 
aloofness and its glory; not to express the usual meaning 
of the word ‘ unity." So The Truth, regarded from the side of 
His Very Unity, and considered apart from His manifestation 
through phenomena, is not to be understood or comprehended 
or conceived, and is not knowable or dcscribable.’ 

The first particularisation (ta^ayyiin) is in what is con- 
ventionally known as the Plane of Nebulosity; here the so- 
called ‘Divine Names’ (Msma-i llahfye) become distinguish- 
able. These Names, examples of which are ‘ Merciful,’ ‘Eternal,’ 
‘Omniscient,’ ‘Almighty,’ are symbols which point to God 
through one or other of His Attributes. ^ Hitherto these are 
merged in the Oneness, the ‘Very Unity;’ now they differ- 
entiate; and through their differentiation God becomes 
conscious of Himself. Here likewise come into individual 
potential being the Prototypes already mentioned, though 
their actualisation is in a lower plane. 

1 It K jiljove the axiom that things arc known thioiigh their opposites. 

2 The teims ^Xamcb’ (KsnU) and ^ xVttiibutes ’ (Sifatj aie used synonymously 
in this connection. The A)rincr was suggested hy the two following passages 
fiom the Koran : vii, 179. ^To (lod belong the mo^t fair naincb; call ye then 
on Tliin thereby.’ and xx, 7. Mlod, theie is no (Jod but Ucl Ilis aie the 
most fair names.’ 
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So the descent is continued with ever increasing differ- 
entiation and complexity through the several planes till we 
reach the physical. But tliis sequence is not a sequence in 
time; for time docs not come into existence till we touch 
the phenomenal plane: it is a sequence in causation. Sequence 
in causation is illustrated by an essentially luminous body 
and the light it throws out; such light being subsecjiient to 
the luminous body in causation, as until the latter exists, 
the light cannot; but not being subsequent to it in time, 
as it is impossible for an essentially luminous body to have 
existed a single moment without giving off light. ^ 

Tlie universe is summed up in Man who is its central 
point. Standing on the border-line between the spiritual and 
the physical, on the one side he joins hands with the angels, 
while on the other he is related to the brutes and the 
material world, livery other being in the universe reflects 
one or other of the Divine Attributes; Man reflects the 
whole. As Sheykh '“Abdullah says: ^The universe is the 
aggregate of the individual objects through which are mani- 
fested the Divine Names; but as it was incapable of re- 
ceiving the form of the Divine Totality, and as the manifesting 
of the manifestation of universality was not obtainable there- 
through, God created Man, who is its soul, after the Divine 
image; so Man is the theatre of the Divine Names and the 
meeting-point of the Divine Attributes." Man therefore gathers 
up in himself the individual reflections of the Divine Attri- 
butes elsewhere scattered singly through the universe, and 
at the same time he reflects the union of these, and in this 
way he is the image of God. So man is justly called the 
'Microscosm’ (''Alem-i Sughra) or "Lesser World,’ as being the 
sum and epitome of the "Macrocosm’ (''Alcm-i Kubra) or 


* Sec Mr. Brownc’b ^Ycar amongst the Peisianf.,’ p. 137. 
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‘Greater Workr outside. * ?kl<')re(n'er, as in the heart of Man 
are reflected all the Attributes of God, it is held that the 
way to the knowledge of God is tlirough tlie knowdedge of 
Man's owui heart. This (h^ctrinc is insisted upon with the 
greatest earnestness, and not one of the many aphorisms 
of the Sufis is more constantly cpioted than these famous 
words: ‘Whoso knowetli himsdf knowetli his Lord.' - 

Absorption in the Deity, the merging of the individual 
soul of the saint in the Universal .Soul of (jod, is the ultimate 
aim of .Siilusm. 'Fhis blissful .state, whicli in the present life is 
possible only from lime to time, and which is not to be evoked 
at w’ill, is attainable by the saints al(>nc, and the whole Sufi 
life consists in training the soul to be capable of such attain- 
ment. This training is generally begun by the aspirant 
becoming the disciide of .some Siifi .sage in wdiose teaching 
he mu.st place the most absolute confidence. Asceticism and 
retirement from society are generally recommended ; the 
former, because it tends to dull the animal appetites (for 
in proportion as these are dulled the wdndow's of the soul 
are opened); the latter, becau.se by .shutting out the great 
.sources of distraction, it renders .self-concentration easier for 
the soul. Ikit the all-important factor in this work is Love, 
a Love wdiich, as we have alrea(ly .seen, rises from the seen 
and temporal to the Unseen and ICternal. It is by this 
all-constraining Love that the soul is wrapt in the utter 
self-oblivion of ecstasy and borne aloft into the great heart 
of Being. This is the feature of Siifiisin which the poets 
seized upon, and wdiich they elaborated into the religious 

^ Some writois call man the macrocosm, and the outer world the microcosm, 
man ])eing in reality the greater of the two. 

2 v^.£: 'riiis speech, which is attributed to ‘"All, 

the Prophet's son-in-law, will icinind the reader of the equally famous aphoi ism 
of Thales: Know thyself’ 
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philosophy of Love which has been sketched on a pre- 
vious page. ^ 

There is a matter calling for some attention in connection 
with this love-philosophy, in which the Orientals, by closely 
following their Grecian teachers, took up a position which is 
directly opposed to modern ideas. They held that the most 
fitting object of the human love which is to lead to the 
Divine is a youth, not a woman. Love for a youth, tliey 
maintained, is the only form of love worthy of the noble 
soul, for it alone can bring the Lover tt) that divestment 
of selfism which is the aim, as it is the only fiu'in of love 
which can be absolutely free from selfish desire. This, which 
is ' Platonic Love ’ in the true sense of that phrase, seems 
to entail a corresponding depreciation of woman ; at least, 
we find that in proportion as it is current in a community, 
a tone of misogyny prevails in literature. - The idea of 'mas- 
culine love,’ as the Greeks called it, was by them handed 
J on with the other details of their philosophy to the Mu- 
hammedans. It consequently forms part and parcel of the 
literary outfit borrowed from the Persians by the Turks, 
and the traces of it arc visible all through Turkish literature 
till we come to the Modern School. That with the Turks, 
at any rate, this fashion was for the most part merely a 
literary convention is shown by its absence from the national 

1 See pp. 20-2. 'this insistence upon I.ovc as the chief agent in biinging 
the soul into the knowledge of God, and the prominence given to ecstasy 
as the state in which the soul is for the lime being united with God, are 
among the clearest indications that the roots of Siifi'isin should be sought in 
Neo-Platonibin rather than in the Vedanta philosophy. Love and ecstasy, as 
is well known, form essential elements of the Greek system, while they aie 
entirely absent from the Indian, the rigorous logic of which allows no looni 
for raptures or for passionate love of the Deity. 

2 The reader who desires to see how this form of love alTccted Greek 
liteiature is referied to an intciesting volume entitled ^Antimachus of Colo- 
phon and the Position of Women in (h'cek Poeliy,’ by E. F. M. Benecke 
(Swan Sonncnschciti & Co), where the subject is ably and fully discussed. 
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ballacN, in which i'^ lu^arcl the true \ oico of the jDcople, by 
the stni^^le betw*eeu it and hue tor woman e\en in the literary 
poetry, and by its final aiul decisive defeat. 

Its prevalence, liowever. has created a considei able diffi- 
culty for the translati>i t^f tlu* oh lor poetr\'. d'Iu‘ 'fiirkish 
lani^ua^o, like tlu- Ikasiaiu knows no distinctions t>f *;en(ler; 
and as the poets describe and adtlress a beautiful maiden 
and a beautiful youth in ith ntical terms, it is j^enerally im- 
possible, without some external clue, which is rarely forth- 
comini>, to determine with certaint} which of tht‘se was 
present in the writer's mind, Wludhei then shall we trans- 
late by die' or *shi:'r h'nmi tiu‘ inuarxin;^ sameness of their 
dc.scri]')tions and the conventionality and constancy of the 
type, it is ewident th<it the poets were for the most jiait 
concerned less with doin^^ honour b> ain* indixidual fair one 
than in iifferinp; theii homa^^e to abstract or ideal Beauty. We 
intuitively conceive of uh‘al Beauty undm* a feminine form; 
any other conception w'ould I)e‘ for ns forced and unnatural. 
Consequently, by renderin;^ their verses as thoipoh the earthly 
vision that ins])ir(al them wvre feminine, we shall perhaps 
come closer to and more faithfully rej>resent the spirit of 
these poets, even if ,it times we be farther from the letter. 

I'he Sufi teachers liave reduced their system to a science 
which bristles with a comjjlicated and {generally obscure 
terminoh^'^}'. Into this it is unnecessary we should enter, as 
it has little direct beariiu^ u])on poetry. The poet who is 
imbued, as most poets arc, w'ith the Sufiistic mysticism, 
pays but scant heed to these technicalities. Unless he be him- 
self a teacher of the Way, he leaves such details to the 
Schools, and lets his lieart be w'holly filled by the sublime 
conceptions of all-embracing Unity and all-conquerini^ Love 
which form the real basis w'hereon all the rest is built. 

Underlying all action, all existence, in the universe, such 

5 
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a poet sees the Divine energy, of \\hich all action and all 
existence is merely a manifestation. Reason, he knows, cannot 
transcend phenomena; and so, driven to pierce throujvh to 
what lies beyond, he is fain to cast reason aside and lay 
bare the heart to receive that inward lii^dit by wdiich alone 
man can behold The Truth. For the eye of reason before 
the Divine Li^ht is like the human eye before the sun, it 
is blinded i)y excess of brii;‘htness, it loses itself in that 
'dazzlin^r darkness/ ' When reason is thus burned u]) b}'- the 
proximity of the Di\ine Lii^iit, the radiance of illumination 
streams into the soul, and the poet sees how the wdiole pheno- 
menal universe is an illusion, in itself non-existent. Me secs 
how The Truth is the one source of all existence, diffused 
throughout the universe through emanation after emanation; 
how the Primal Intelligence, itself rayed out from the One, 
rays out in turn the Primal Soul; how the Divine Names 
cast their light upon the darkness of not-being, each separate 
atom of which mirror-like reflects one. Me sees how the 
Awful Attributes of The Truth arc reflected in the existence 
of hell and the devils, and how^ the Beautiful Attributes are 
reflected in that of Paradise and the angels. He further 
sees how Man reflects all the Attributes, AwTul and Beautiful 
alike, and is thus the Microcosm, summing up the universe 
in himself. He thus secs how’’ it is The Truth alone that is 
acting through all things, and moreover how this action is 
a never-ceasing, never-pausing process, every non-existent 

^ Niir-i SiyAh, literally M'lack r^ighl/ i. c. ‘Oazzling Daikness,’ is one of 
those Sufi phiases often used by the poets, — thouj'h sometimes in senses 
far enough from the original. 

2 The Divine Names or Attributes arc often divided into those of ‘Awfuluc.ss ’ 
(Jeldl) and those of Mleauty’ (Jemal). The former arc those pointing to the 
moic teiiihle aspects of the Divine Nature, such as Hhe Avenger,’ Hhc 
Destroyer,’ etc.; the latter to the gentler, as Hhe Merciful,’ ^ the Forgiver,’ etc. 
Some say the Awful Attributes arc the negative, such as ‘ the Unsleeping,’ ‘ the 
Undying;’ and the Beautiful the positive, such as Hhe Holy,’ Hlic just.’ 



atom bciiiLt each instant dot hod with a fresh plicnomonal 
ctllux radiated from tlie Source of existence and bcin^ a^aiti 
stripped of it, so that the whole contiiv^ent iiniwerse is mo- 
mentarily heiui; anniiiilated and re-cieated, thou^^h the suc- 
cessive acts of destruction and renewed follow one another 
in such s\\ itt succession lliat tliey are wliolly im])erceptible, 
and all appears as one uaintei rupled line, * even as an un- 
broken circle of iiie is seen if a siiv^Ie s]>ark be whirled 
quickly round. - Ihit the ]>oet max not rest content with the 
mere perce}>tion of these hi-h mysteries; indeed that very 
Lo\o w'hich has revealed tinnn to him impels him to seek 
reunion with The Truth. How could he wdu”) sees how' every 
eftiuent siiark of Heiin.; is stnunliv^ to leturn to its vS(nirce 
do other than strixe wuh his xvlnde heart and soul to attain 
that blessed consummation " 

Such is the pliihisophic Sufiisni of the poets. 

From those diverse (‘lenienls, theolo^i^ical, philosophic and 
mystic, was formed tjie relij^qous amf intellectual life of old 
Turkey. With the ])oets mysticism u.siially ])redominated ; 
but they made as free use of the ()])inions and phraseohy^y 
of the reli;;ious and the philosophers as they did of those 

^ Tills iiU'.i nf ilic roic.iii.i il «i«' .‘iMt ti.ui lunl le-cre.itiiin of the univcisc, 
which is often leli'iietl lo 1>\ '.ho ; 5 pj>t‘ais to hoiiowod fujiii one of 

the ilocliliics of the Muiohcllimni oi Sn liuhotivs. Thcso doctor-, scorn to h.ive 
taken up the aJoniieic tlnoiv ot I >t moci s\hich the;, nianipuhUcd to suit 
then o\\ii inupo^cs. 1 lic\ conlojuled tlKit ('.od utMted the .stouis: that the 
iinivcisc icsiilu fioiii the * * ihc-t* ictcise: that the accidents arc the 
immediate ciealittii of tlud: that no accident c.in Ia>t loii'jjei than one atom 
of time: and eoii-^t ttuenlh tliat the uuiierse is maintained In existence by a 
continuous seiies of diainct ci«Mti\e act'. Theii name for the atom is jevher-i 
Fold, Mailated substance,' or *mt)iuid.' 

2 The vShu le-i Jevu.de oi -Whiilin^ Spaik’ is often allinled to. A .spark 
attached to a -tiinj^ and w hilled quickly lound apiieais to tiace a complete 
ciicle of file. While the spaik is in leality ever) moment in a difTcrent spot, 
its motion is s(j iat)id that llio line of fire it preamts apjieai.s continuous. 



of the Sufis. Their \ciscs thcrchuv jin\sent iLlcas heloni^in^r 
to each of the three i;r(»u])s, and these are intiajduced side 
by side without any attemj^t at reconciliation. It follows 
that we must not take e\eiy statement and every allusion 
that we find in a poem as inditMtixe of the iCcd belief or 
opinion of the ])oet. A man \\h<» accepts tlie Ptolemaic 
system cannot pt)ssil)ly believe that the t'arth is supported 
by a bull that stands upon a fish, yet we sonudinies find 
the same ])oet in the same poem refeirini; ti> both conceptions. 
But such phenomena are common to all literatures. A poet 
takes ideas which are current amon;.^ his people, whether 
such ideas be reliciious or scientific, m\-lholoc;ic:d or fabulous, 
and introduces them in his verses, sometinu;s xs ith the object 
of strengthening his statements by the citation of an authority 
popularly held Divine, sometimes with that of illustrating 
and illumining his teaching by referring to some fable or 
some theory familiar to all, and sometimes with no other 
than the purely decorative pur[)ose of adding vivacity or 
brilliance to his lines by allusions fraught with a wealth of 
associations. 

There were, however, it should be said, certain writers 
who made some attemi)t to harmonise the o])posing systems. 
Those men proceeded on the lines that the ^\rsh and Kursi 
of the theologians repre.sent the Ninth and luglith S]>heres 
of the philosophers; that the Light of ATuhammed is merely 
another name for the First Intelligence; and so forth. In 
so far as tliese terms came to be used synonymously such 
would-be pcacc-makers were practically right; but in their 
origin those and similar concej)tions were unconnected, and 
the associations attached to them remained distinct throughout. 

It is perhaps unncce.ssary to add that the jjreceding sketch 
in no wise represents the culture of modern Turkey. There 
may still be some ignorant peasants who believe in Mount 



Qaf and tho Seven Seas: Sufiism or .senne kindred form of 
mysticism must aluays nunain, for sucii is the necessary 
attitude t)f certain temperaments, to he found e\ery\vherc, 
thouiih more common m the ICast ; Imt the medieval ])hilo- 
sophy whicli undertakes to explain »ill ihinL;s in heaven and 
earth has passed away, 'hhe astronomy and physiology taui^ht 
in Turkish schools to-day are the same as those w'c teach 
in Knoland: the cosm<»j4iaphy of Ptolemy and the psychoh)i>y 
of Aristotle are now relei;ated to the study of the antiquary 
or historian. 



cha!Ti<:r hi. 


VFKSIM'ORMS, PR( H)V \\I> RiIKTi 

In this clKi])U‘r wo shiill ronsidor the inoch;inisni of the 
poetic system which tho 'Furks borrowed from the I’ersiaiis, 
lookiiii; first at the ver.sc-fonns. then j^l.mcinL; bncfly at tlie 
prosody and at some i‘f th(‘ more iisind of the rhetorical 
figures. 

I'lerc the I'urks were borrowin*; what was itself a loan, 
as alnuxst every detail connectetl with the structure of Per- 
sian verse had been adopted by the Persians from the Arabs. 
To this Persianised-Arab system the Ottomans added, about 
the close of the seventeenth century when the national spirit 
began to stir in literature, a new and very sim])le verse- 
form modelled on their own popular ballads; and the system, 
thus reinforced, remained in exxlusive use down to the year 
1879, whtSa the great reformer Hamid Hey introduced into 
Turkish poetry certain We.stern verse- forms, with a result 
tliat has proved revolutionary. 

Although no distinctive trace of it is left in full-fledged Otto- 
man poetry, it will be interesting and useful if we try in 
the first place to get some sliglit idea of what old Turkish 
poetry was like before Persian influence had swamped or 
wiped out every genuine native element. To help us here 
we have three books, all written in Central Asia, and all 
considerably earlier than the commencement of the fourteenth 



century when Ottoman, or ratlier \Vt‘st-l'urkish. poetry bei;ins. 

The oldest of these is the (jiuhitqu Ihlik or ‘The Aus- 
picious Km)\vle<lL;a‘/ 'Fhis, which cLiinis t«> be the first book 
ever written in the 'furkish tonipie,* wns finished in Kashj^har 
in A, II. 4^2 (A. n. iof>9-7(>}. It is in the Uyj^luir dialect 
of Turkish, and is the work of a certain \hisuf who w'as 
Khass ilajib or Privy Otuincillor to Ikup'a Khan, the King 
of those regions. In purpose this (dd book is ethical; it 
discusses, chietly in the form of conversations between a 
fictitious King, Ids Ve/ir, an<l the Vezir's son and brother, 
the moial and social ipiestitnis which weiglied most w'itli 
tlie Turks of tln»se far-off tinu‘s. As to external form, it is 
wa-itten in what the Peisians anti Ottomans w ould call Mesnevi 
verse, that is, in rhyming, couplets. 'The lines arc uniformly 
eleven-syllabled, an<l the metre, according to \’eled Chelebi 
— a modern Ottoman scholar of whom more anon, — is 
approximate to that of the Shah-Name of the Persian poet 
Firdausi. 'Phis last point is, htnvever, difficult to determine, 
as the true Turkish metres - - in one of w’hich the Oudattiu 
Bilik is written — are syllabic, not quantitative like the Per- 
sian, and are sometimes suscej^tible of being read in more 
\vays than one. * " ^ 

The second of the old books referred to is tlie Diwan-i 
llikmet or ‘ PhiIos<'>phic Poems' of Khoja Ahmed-i Yesevf. 
This is some fifty yeans - later than the Qudatqu Bilik, and 

* The (Judatqu nilik bus been published alonj; with a Dorman translation 
and an inlorestini; and valuable Intiodiiction by Piofessor \ambery: Uigu- 
lische Spiachmonuincnte and da^ Kudatku lUlik, von Ilermann \ ambery, 
Inn'ibiuck, 1S70. 

2 Velod Chelebi says it was written in A. II. 500 (A, D. I10C-7), but 
perhaps the tiue date is somewhat later. Khoja Ahmed-i \osevi', i. e. Khoja 
Ahmed of Vesi (in 'ruikislan), was the most famous of the early Turkish 
Sheykhs. Aocoiding to a IVisian work entitled Khazinet-ul-Asfiya or ^The 
Treasury of the Ihue,’ by one Dhulum Muliammed, Khoja Ahmed died in 
hib native town of Vesi in A. II. 562 (A- D. iiG6-7j. 



is ill the Uzbek or dialect. Judyin;^ from a stale- 

ment at tlie be^iiiniiii; of the first poem, the Diuan in our 
Iiands is the second volume of the .mthor's \\t»rks; the first 
seems to ha\e disappeared, 'flu luu»k which we ha\e con- 
sists of a collecticni of sluu't poems whi*ll\ on mystic subjects. 
These ])ocms vary sonuwiluit in fonn, the mn'in beini; a 
succession of four-lined sl.inzas, ijn‘ fust three* lines of each 
of w'hicli rhyme to-ether, but lake a new ihyme* with each 
stanza, while the fourth lines arc* eitlier identical throuj^hout 
or, if \aried, kee[) up tlie same rliyme. This rhyine-arraui>e- 
i;i]Lcnt — a monorhyme with d tin i<'e-re[)eatc*d internal sub- 
rhyme — seems to have been \ery [x^pular with the Turks. 
It is not coniined to stanxaic verse, sometimes it a})pcars 
in the couplet, the sub-rhyme beini^ in this case rej)oated 
in the middle and at the end of the first line and in the 
middle of the second, while the moiuvrhyme occurs once, at 
the end of every second line. It so happens that this ar- 
raiii^-emcnt of rhyme in connection with both stanza and 
couplet is knowm in Persian wlien it is in connection 

with the stanza, the form of ver.so is called Murebba'^, wdien 
until the coiij)let, it is said to be iMusemmat. ‘ Yescvi's metres 
are all ^^enuine Turkish; but all]u>ut;h the principle on which 
they arc founded a t)rinci[)le in true harmony with the 
genius of the language -- is (juite other than that of the 
Persian, an effect v'cr)' .similar to that of the Persian metres 
is often produced through the number of syllables being in 
many cases the same, while the fall of the accent replaces 
in a measure the quantity of the feet. 

The third of our triad of ancient books is a poem on the 
scriptural romance of Jo.seph and Zelikha w'ritton, probably 
in Bokhara, by one ^Ali, and finished on the 30th. of Rejeb 
630 (i2th. May, 1233). This poem is composed in four-lined 

' Some call it Musejja^ 
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sUin/as of the form just drsi'nhet!, tiuil the fiiVi three 
lines in eadi iluine with eiie another, wliile the h^urth lines 
rhyme, or rather, are supjmsetl t»» rhyme. ti»;;ether t]irt)Uj^hout. 
What actUiilly happens in these fouith lines is that each 
ends in the .same wtutl, in what, as we sjiali le.irn, the Per- 
sians and i)ttomans call a Rethf, before w hich the triu* i hyme- 
w'ord oiii;]it tn cnine; m Ah's poem these penultimate words 
dt) as a rule (hut not always) ihyme more or loss perfectly. 
The metre, while certainly not (piantitative, is not strictly 
syllabic, as the number td' s\ llabU\s to the line niictiiates 
between eleven and tweixe; it is probable that accent played 
a considerable part here. ^ 

From what h<is been said it will be seen that except in 
the matter o( its [)rosody, which is basecl on an eiitiiely 
different princit>le, mitive 1'urkish p(»eliy, as retiresented by 
the three old books at which we have glanced, had much in 
common with Persian, Its chief \ erst:-forms were in use amon^* 
those of the more cultured system; and the lilt of its verse, 
thoiii^h reached by another road, was not very difterent. 
That this should lie so is natural enouiih considering that 
not only had the 'Parks and Persians been in contact for 
ages, but that f<»r some time they had been brought yet 
closer by belief in a common faith. The w'ay w’’as therefore 
paved for the ado])ti()n of the Persian system by the Turks; 
and it was almost without an effort that the native system 
glided into the ft>reign. So far as West-Turkish poetry is 
concerned, the only struggle was betw^een the tw'O principles 
of prosody, the syllabic and the quantitative; for the first 
hundred years they w'ere used together indiscriminately, 
till about the beginning of the fifteenth century the former 

* A dc^ciiptioii of All's poem, with a numbei of cxtiacts, is given by 
Th. IIout^lna in the 34tli. Vol. (that foi 1SS9) of the Journal of the Geiman 
Oiiental Society. 



di'=?appcarod, loaviiij’ the Persian in iinclis])uted ptisscssien. 

One consequence of the acceptance by the Cottonian s of 
the Perso-Arab ])oetic system is that almt>st all the technical 
terms used in Turkisli in connerlii>n with tin; art or science, 
the names of the verse-forms, metres, feet, rhetorical figures 
and so on, are Arabic. In that language these are all sig- 
nificant w'ords, describing, most often figiiiMtively, that struc- 
ture or peculiarity to w'hich they are a}q>hed ; but the Turks, 
in whose language few^ of them have any self-e\ ident meaning, 
emjdoy them as purely technical terms, generally without 
regard to their original signification. 

Like all else connected with Persian and ( )ttoman jjoetry, 
tlie outward form is regulated by h»ard and fast rules which 
admit of no relaxation. Thus there are eighteen distinct 
verse-forms, each more or less a])propriated to a certain 
class of subject; those the poet is hound to employ, making 
his choice according to his matter; he is in no w ise at liberty 
to invent new’ combinations, and, indeed, no writer of the 
Old School ever attempted such a thing. Similarly, there is 
a limited number of metres; but as almost all of these arc 
susceptible of several modifications, the total number of 
available varieties is pretty considerable. Kach of these metres 
is divided into a definite number of feet, which, in their 
turn, arc subdivided into a determined number of long and 
short or, as the Orientals call them, heavy and light syllables, 
following one another in a particular order which may not 
be altered. Some of these metres are generally used with 
one verse-form, some with another. 

Let us look first at the Verse-forms which, as we have 
seen, ai'C eighteen in number. 


It is chiefly in the arrangement of the rhyme that these 



vcrsL'-foims tliftVi Imhii nnc aiii'thci, anti so a few j)rc!iinin:ir\' 
words oil the nature of OUmnan rhyme will be a])])roj)riate 
here. As j^iven by the Oiieiital rheioriciaiis, the rules in coii- 
iicctioii with lliis are \ery teehnieal aiitl extremely elaborate, 
but with only one exce[)tion the\ work out intt^ [)ractical 
identity with those th.u re;;iilate rh\ me in our own poetiy. ‘ 
When it extends beyond a MiiLile couplet Ottoman poetry 
is alw<iys rhymed, blank \erse beini; unknown. 

In addition to the rinme we ha\e \ery fretjuently wliat 
is called a Redif iwliieh in Arabic means Mh'llion-rider ') ; 
that is, one or more words, aK\a\s the same, added to the 
end of e\ery line that luis the same rhyme, throiu^hout an 
entire poem; which word or wonls, thoin^h countini^ in the 
scansion, aie not rej^arded as the rhyme, the true rhyme 
in every case bein;.; found immediately before. I'he lines: 

’•'riu’u* O.iniii* >iuh a tiutli iiliuui thee. 

^ I ai'l unt d.uo to (loal)t thae.‘ 

afford an ICni^lish example; the w'ord ‘thee' being here a 
Rcdif, while ‘about' and ‘doubt' f(u*m the true rhyme. Hut 
w’hile in luiglish we \ ery seldom find a Rcdif consisting of 
more than one wan'd, a Persian or Ottoman Rcdif may con- 
sist of every word in the line except the first, there being 

* 'rhe cxccpuop n fi'iiud t«> ocelli', in is technical!} called Mu’esscs 

Rlnnie. lien* thr i h} ine-lettei ( tcclinirally named the Kcm) is pieceded by 
a sboit vowel (leclinicalh named the IVv-jilp, which a^ain is pieceded by a 
con^oiuuU (leebniv all} named the Dakhilj, which in its tuin is piecedcd by 
a long vowel t te^hnicalh named the l’e\is). Xovv while in such rhyme the 
Revi. the 'I'twjih and the 'rc'hi'. must bo the same, the J lakhi’l need not be 
the same: thus tlie word'. Ja/ib. Kdtib, Talib aie all <;ood ihymes in Peisian 
and Tiukisli. Such ilnmes wouhl be ])aralleled in English by Miakcr,’ Viator,’ 

^ paler,’ wouK which wc should icgaid as merely assonant, not as really 
i'h}ming. When the Dakhil aKo is made the same, as in the vvoids Jazib and 
Kazib, Katib and R.Uib, Talib and (Ihalib, the resultant rhyme is reckoned 
by the Ka^tein^ as a rheloiical embellishment, and classed as a vaiicty of the 
figure called Ilti/am or '■Supeieiogation.'' With thi> exception the pimciple 
of keiso-Tuikish rh}me is viitually the same as that of English. 



of course always one word to form the rhyme. The Redif 
docs not form part of the oriiiinal .\rah system; it was 
grafted on to this by the Persians when atlaj)lin <4 it to their 
own poetry. It is, howx^ver, ])robahle that the Redif w\as a 
feature of ancient Turkish poetry also, as it is of frequent 
occurrence in so early and so thoroinqhly Ihiikish a work as 
the Diwan-i Ilikmet of Ahmed-i Vesevi, and runs rii^ht through 
'^Ali’s Joseph and Zeh'klui. It used to be constantly employed 
by the Ottoman poets, but it has s<unewhat lost ground of 
late years, as it tends to hamper freedom of expression, 
and moreover is not a characteristic of h' reach [)oetry. 

The Perso-Arab poetic system has tw‘o distinct rhyme- 
schemes, the one an invention of the Peisians, the otlier 
the original Arabian plan. We shall begin w'ith the first, as 
it is already familiar to us in our own literature, and as only 
one verse-form derives from it. 

The distinctive feature of the Persian scheme is thcit through- 
out an entire poem the tw'o hemistichs of each couplet 
rhyme with one another and without reference to the rhyme 
of any other couplet wdiatever, care only being taken that 
the same rhyme-sound does not immediately follow or precede, 
in other w^ords, tliat two couplets having the same rhyme 
are not placed in juxtaposition. This system is simple in the 
extreme, and corresponds exactly to that observed in Pope’s 
heroic couplets and countless other English poems. 

1. Mesnevi, or 'Double-Rhyme/ is the name given to a 
poem written in these rhyming couplets. Each of these coup- 
lets must be complete in itself; there must be nothing of 
what the French call 'enjambement,’ that is, there must be 
no overflow of words into the couplet following. On account 
of the unlimited freedom in choice of rhyme which it affords, 



this vcrsc-forni is ‘^cnciMlly (ov lono- poems, the 

Arabian or nnniorhx nu* system bein^^ preferred for shorter 
pieces. All the metrical romances, fi^* instance, many of u-hicli 
extend io several thousand con{)lets, an' Mesiievis. The rhyming* 
clironicles aiul length) m\stic, thdactic and ethical poems 
are likewise ctmiposed in this lorm. it is the rule that a 
long iMesnew forming a comt)lete bt»ok in itself, should open 
with a canto to the praise of (lod; this should be followed 
by one in honour of the bmphtl, whose MiTaj or /Ascen- 
sion' is veiy often celebnited in another. The next canto 
is generall) a ]>anegyric on the great man (usually the reigning 
Sultan) to whom the wiak is dedicated. I'his again is most 
often follow'ed by a division bearing some such heading as 
^The Reason of the Writing (d'Hie l>ook/ in w*hich the poet 
narrates the circumstances that induced him to begin his 
work, general!}' the solicitations of some friend. After all 
this, which forms «is it w'ere the prologue, comes the story 
Itself, or whatever else may be the subject of the w'ork, 
divided as a rule into a number of books or sections, which 
arc subdivided into a series of cantos. ICach of these cantos 
is headed b}' a rubric, very often in the Persian language, 
setting forth the matter treated. The w’ork is properly brought 
to a close by an ej)ilogiie, in w'hich the date of composition 
is frequently mentit)ncd. It was not unusual' in early times 
for a poet to write a s<.*ries of five such Mesnevis; in this 
case the series was called a Khamsa or 'Quintet.' When 
the subject of the Mesnevi is a romance the poet often 
introduces during the course of the story a number of the 
little odes known as ghazels, placing those in the mouths 
of his characters in critical moments or when their feelings 
are highl}' strung. Long Mesnovis, running* into thousands 
of couplets, are characteristic of the First and Second Periods, 
the subjects being generally mystic or religious in the former 



of these, niystio-iomautic in the hitter. By the boi>inninf:[ 
of the Third Period these lenL;thy ptKMiis hei^an to ])ass. out 
of fashion, anti ctniiparati\ ely feu Mesnexis of any ^reat 
length were written after its ch>se. 'I'he form did not lose 
in popularity, but uas employetl for shorter |)oenis, some- 
times rcligu)us, stuiietimes dithu'tie, but m(»st trec[uent]y nar- 
rative or descriptive, liuk^ed, tlie Aic*Mie\i lias at all times 
been the favoiiiite \'erse-form for narrative j)oetry of every 
kind. Finall)’, its simjilicity recommends it to the modern 
writers, with whom it is in much fa\our for short occasional 
poems. 

As we have seen, the Oudatiiu P>ilik, tlie oldest Turkish 
book known, is written throiiglunit in rhyming couplets; hence 
it is probable that Alesnevf \erse formed part of the original 
Turkish material and is theref(»re, so far as Ottoman poetry 
is concerned, rather a survival fi‘om the native system than 
a loan from outside. 

Turning now to the Arabian system; wo find that the 
distinctive characteristic here is the monorhyme ; that is, 
that a single rhyme runs throughout tlie entire poem, no 
matter how long this be. In ptiems written on this princij)le 
the first lines of the several couplets generally remain un- 
rhymecl, while all the second lines rhyme together; in some 
cases, however, the first line of the oi)ening couplet — i. e. 
the first line of the poem — rhymes with its own second 
line and consequently with that of each succeeding couplet. 
There are seventeen verse-forms constructed upon this plan, 
which was much more popular than the Persian, almost all 
the shorter pieces, and these form by far the larger portion 
of Ottoman poetry, having been written in accordance with 
it up to the rise of the Modern School. Let us now look 
at these seventeen verse-forms. 



Tlic unit iqxin which the Aral>i<in scheme is built is the 
Misra^ (or Misra which we may translate as M lemistich." 
This is a siiy^Ie line of veise written in one of the established 
metres, which, il ])laced beside another line in the same 
metre, would form a distich or cou])let. 

IT. When a ALisra' dt>es not form one of the members of 
a cou[)let, but is a unit complete in itself, haviiii;* no con- 
nection with any other versified uritin*;, it is called a Alisra'^-i 
Azade or ‘Independent I Temistich.' 

Ill- The lK‘yt, iisualK' translatetl as ‘('ouplet' or 'Distich,’ 
consists ot tw'o misi\'As in tlie same metre, which misra'^s may 
or may not rhyme to^etlier. 

The Beyt, whether rhymed or unrhymed, may be either 
one out of se\eral coujilets which toL^ether form a j)oem, or 
It may, like the independent Hemistich, be a separate unit. 

When the tw'o hemistichs rhyme, the Beyt is said to 
be Alusarra'^ or 'Rhymed/ This term is further applied — 
as descripti\e of the rhyme-scheme— to any poem consisting 
of a succession of such cou[jIets; so that in a piece of verse 
rhymed in ATusarra' fashion all the hemistichs wall rhyme 
together. 

When a Rhymed Beyt forms the opening couplet of a 
poem in monorhyme (especially of a ghazel or qasidaj it is 
called a Matla^ a word w'hich literally means the 'Orient’ 
or ' Rising-point ’ of a heavenly body. Such is the cor- 
rect use of the term Matla^; but the w^ord is often loosely 
applied to an Independent Beyt wdien the two lines rhyme 
together. 

An Independent Beyt the tw’o lines of wdiich do not rhyme 
together is called a Ferd, or, more usually, a Mufred, both 
of wdiich w'ords mean ' Unit.’ But these terms likewise are 
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often loosely employed, being frequently usetl to designate any 
Independent r>eyt whether unrhymed or rhymed. 

IV. The Ghazel: This, which is the UKxst tyjn’cally Oriental 
of all the verse-foims alike in the careful elaboration of its 
detail and in its characteristic want of homogeneity, is, or 
at least was till within recent years, the first favorite of the 
Ottoman poets, ft is a short poem of not few’or than four 
and not more than fifteen couplets. Such at any rate is the 
theoretical limit, but Ghazels containing a much larger number 
of couplets may ('iccasionally be met with; this, howx'ver, 
is exceptional, from five to ten being the average number. 
The first couplet of a Ghazel is, as we have seen, called the 
Matla^ and is invariably inusarra^ the tw’o hemistichs ahvays 
rhyming together. All the succeeding couplets are non- 
musarra*^; that is, all their second lines rhyme togetlier and 
with the Matla*^, wdiile their first lines do not rh>'mc at all. 
If w'e employ the alphabetical notation usucdly adopted wdien 
dealing with rhyme-sequences, w’e get the following for a 
Ghazel of .six couplets: A.A: U.A: C.A: D.A: E.A: F.A. 
The la.st couplet of a Ghazel has the special name of Maqta^^ 
or "Point of Section,’ and in this the poet introduces his 
name, thus as it wx‘re affixing his signature to the little 
work. This custom of introducing the name towards the end 
of a poem is not peculiar to the Ghazel, but is common 
to all the verse-forms of more than tw^’o couj)lets deriving 
from the Arabian rhyme-system. Occasionally, but not often, 
a poet takes one of the lines, it may be the first or it may 
be the second, of the Matin'^, and repeats it as the rhyming- 
line of the Maqta^ that is, as the last line of the Ghazel. 
This operation, which is called Rcdd-i Matla^^ or "Return of 
the MatlaV has sometimes a very pleasing effect, when the 
line repeated is pretty or striking and falls naturally and aptly 



into its place in eillicr couplet. 'I'he second ccniplet of a 
Ghazcl, that immediately foliowin;^ the Matla^ is technically 
called the Elusn-i IXlatUi or ‘Ijeauty of the Matla^' and it 
was a practice amt^ni; the <>hl poets to endea\'oiir to make 
it more beautiful or more ini;onious than the Matla" itself. 
Just as the couplet immediately behn\ the Alatla*^ is called 
the Husn-i INTalla^ that immethately above the Macita^ is 
called the Musn-i Maqta' ; and just as tlie poet was supposed 
to give the former a peculiar excellence, he was held to 
make the latter likewise a verse of more than usual merit. 
Thus the poet would choose the best of the five couplets 
that would remain after ap])ropriating the aMatla^ Ilusn-i 
Matla^^ and ^Maqta*^ of a Ghazel of eight distichs, and would 
place it immediately above the Maqta'", thus making it into 
the llusn-i J\Iaqta^ Of ctmrse the judgment of the poet 
would not always be that of others, so the critics call 
what they take to be the best couplet of a Ghazel, whatever 
its po.sition in the poem, the Shah-Beyt (or Sheh-Beyt), that 
is, ^ Couplet- Royal,’ or sometimes, the ikyt-ul-Ghazel (or 
Bcyt-i Ghazel), that is ‘Couplet of the CxhazeL’ In point of 
style the poem should be faultless; ail imperfect rhymes, 
uncouth words and cpiestionable cxi:>ressions must be care- 
fully avoided, and the same rhyme-word ought not to be 
repeated. It is the most elegant and highly finished of all 
the old poetic forms, and it is in it that the Ottoman poets 
have the best opportunity for displaying their exquisite skill 
as stylists. Hence ])erhaps the extraordinary popularity of 
the form ; the number of Ghazcls in the language is probably 
greater than that of all the other poems put together. Love 
in all its manifold phases — the charms of the beloved, the 
rapture caused by her presence, the anguish born of her 
absence or her harshness, — this forms the true and proper 
subject of the Ghazcl. What the sonnet was to the Italians 
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the Ghazel was to tlic Persians and Turks, the literary form 
dedicated to the praise of I.ove. r)Ut notwithstanding this 
we shall find that it was usual with the poets to refer in 
their Ghazels to many (.>ther thinL^*'', sometimes widely enough 
removed from the master [)a‘^sion. Hut while the Ghazel may 
thus be made to treat of anythinij, from the mission of the 
Prophet to the introduction of coffee, ‘ there is a certain 
narrow circle of subjects which seem to have been regarded 
as the special and ap[)ropriate themes of this form of j)oetry. 
Prominent amon^ these are the pleasures of wine, the delights 
of springtide, and the vicissitudes of fortune, with of course 
the woes and joys of love in the foremost place of all. It 
may be that a single Ghazel will touch on one and all of 
these things, devoting a couplet or two to each; for it is 
a marked feature of the form that the several couplets stand 
in no direct relationship to one another, so that they might 
be arranged in any order w ithout affecting the general sense 
of the poem. All the same, although there may be no de- 
finable connection between the individual couplets, these 
ought never to be out of harmony wfith one another, and 
a single tone of mind should run through a whole poem. 
One wa'iter has likened the Ghazel to a brilliant coruscating 
w'ith gloi*ious colours and displaying many facets, but yet 
a single wdiole. Such indeed is what ought to be, but in 
practice w^e find that in a vast number of Ghazels, especially 
when the work of mediocre wu'iters, there is no more unity 
of thought or feeling betw'een the several couplets than there 
is between the paragraphs in the columns of a new’spaper. 
It follows of necessity that each couplet must be complete 
in itself, must contain a complete idea completely expressed. 
The two lines often present a kind of parallelism, similar 

1 Belighi, a jaaissaiy poet of the time of Miirdcl III, has a Ghazel ou this 
subject. 



to what is found so largely in Hebrew pc/ctry, tlic secoinl 
repeating, interpu'eting, or resj)oiuling to the first. The coup- 
lets of a Ghazcl have frequenth' been compared to pearls 
on a thread: the thread, they say, will make tliem one 
necklace, but the value of the necklace must lie in the 
beauty of each pearl, not in the thread. While this discur- 
siveness characterises (xhazels as a class, it is far from l:)eing 
universal; sometimes a writer treats a given subject, or at 
least works a single vein of thought, throughout an entire 
poem; but even then, the couplets, being each an independent 
entity, lead up t(j nothing, and might be set down in any 
order without detriment to the whole, (xhazels de\oted to 
a single subject occur more frequently in the luiurth Period 
than in earlier times; and nowadays unity of tone and 
sentiment, as well as avoidance of irrelevant digressions, is 
aimed at by the writers of these little [)oems. f'or altliough 
the Ghazel no longer maintains its old pre-eminence, it is 
far from having fallen into desuetude, and almost every poet 
of the New School has given us some examples of his skill 
in dealing with this old-time favourite, h'uziili, Baqi and 
Nedim are the most famous of the Ottoman Ghazel- writers; 
of these, the first two belong to the Second, the third to 
the Fourth Period. 

V. The Qasida — which word in Arabic means ^Purpose- 
Poem’ — is in form similar to the ghazel, but is much longer. 
Theoretically it contains not less than thirty and not more 
than ninety-nine couplets. It is the original Arabian form, 
that in which the famous Mu'^allaqat and other ancient Arabic 
poems are written. In Persian and Turkish literature it is 
the special form affected by the court poetry, its proper 
subject being the eulogy of some great personage, a Sultan 
or Vezir or Sheykh of Islam. The Ottoman Qasida consists 
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of two parts: the Ncsib, which we may translate as the 
'Exordium/ and the IMaqsad or Afaqsiid, literally the ‘Pur- 
pose/ which we may render as the ‘ Panegyric/ The first 
of these is often extremely beautiful; its subject, which is 
definite, admitting of none of the discursiveness of the gho.zel, 
may depend upon the occasion on which the poem is written 
and presented to the patron to whom it is dedicated. Thus 
if it be during Ramazan, the Muslim Lent, or at the Bayrani 
Festival, the theme of the lixordiiim will likely be a poetical 
account of the fast or of the feast; or if it be on the occasion 
of the completion of a new palace or the laying out of a 
garden, it will be a brilliant descri})tion of the same; or again 
it may be simply a highly coloured picture of the season 
of the year, spring, summer, autumn or winter, in which 
the poem chances to be composed. Ikit anything may be 
taken as subject; sometimes it is the great man's horse, 
or his sword, or his signet, sometimes it is a flower, as the 
rose, the hyacinth or the tulip; occasionally, as in the case 
of a celebrated Qasfda of Nert, the Exordium is purely 
moral * or philosophic. The Panegyric, which follows the 
Exordium, has seldom any essential connection with it, and 
great dexterity is often shown by the poet in the way he 
dovetails the one into the other; a remote resemblance, a 
momentary association of ideas, will serve him as a hinge, 
and while he seems yet to be singing the delights of spring, 
wc find he has begun the glorification of his patron. ‘ The 
Panegyric itself proceeds with all the pomp and splendour 
of language which the poet can command; and, when the 
work of a master, the succession of long lines, with their 
stately measure and gorgeous imagery, has something of 

1 The couplet in which the transition is made beais the technical name 
of Gunz i. e. ^Flight,’ or Gun'z-gah i. e. ^ Place of the Flight;’ some writers, 
however, apply the tcim Giiriz-gdh to the whole Ncsib or ^Exordium.’ 



the magnificence (^f an imperial ]).igcanl. ikit too often the 
Panegyric is little more than a string of tnrgul aiul bom- 
bastic epithets, tlie resonance and giandiluquence of which 
fail to conceal the banalit\ and insinceiit\ beneath. The 
name of the patron is usually introduced neai the beginning 
of the Panegyric, while towards the end, in a couplet, which 
is technically styletl the IMj or ‘('rown,' the writer mentions 
his own name, and begins a ])rayer for the jM'osperity of 
the great man, which closes the poem. Many writers intro- 
duce a ghazel into their Oasidas, sometimes near the be- 
ginning, sometimes near the end; this ghazel is often osten- 
sibly addressed to some unnametl beauty and has no intimate 
connection with the Oasida itself be\’ond having the same 
rhyme, being in the same metre, and occasionally deriving 
its imagery from the same dtuninant subject. It is allowable 
in a Oasida to repeat the same rhyme-word with the same 
meaning, ]n*ovidcd that at least seven couplets intervene, 
but it is always bettor to dispense when possible with tliis 
license. In ])ocms of this class tlicrc arc usually tw’O or three 
niatla'^s or rhyming couplets besides the opening distich; 
these are introduced here and there in the course of the 
poem to break the long sequence of non-musarra'^ verses, 
and sometimes by way of beginning as it were a new pa- 
ragraph. ’ In the Dihvan.s, or volumes containing the collected 
works of a poet, there is usually a rubric prefixed to each 
Qasida setting forth its subject and mentioning the name 
of the great man in whose honour it is composed; these 
rubrics arc usually in Persian. The best couplet of a Qasida 
is technically called the Bcyt-ul-Qasid or "Couplet of the 
Qasida.’ The Qasida, which found its most brilliant exponent 

^ A Qasida containing such couplets is technically called Zat-ul-Matalf or 
M^obscsbor of IMatla's:/ and the couplets thembclves arc respectively styled 
the First Matla"^, Second Matla^, Third MathC, and so on. 
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in Ncf^i of lu-zcruni, ci gifted pool of the Third Teriod, has 
in ^^Toat measure passed out t)f fashion since the rise of the 
jModern School. Not only is that tlattcry of the great which 
is its ultimate aim at variance witli the better taste now 
prevailing, but the poets of to-day rightly regard it as a 
waste of lime and ingenuity to get together some fifty or 
sixty rhyming words and work these up to form the rhymes 
of as manj^ cou]:)lets, as the result must almost always be 
a mere tour dc force, often woefully strained and sadly 
deficient in every element of true poetry. Thus Baqf, who 
is one of the finest poets of the wSecond Period, has what 
he calls his Hyacinth Oasfda to the honour and glory of 
his learned teacher Qaramanf-zade Mehemmed lifendi, in 
which he makes the word Sunbul, that is Hlyacinth,’ end 
forty-nine lines, being preceded by as many words all rhyming 
together, only one of which is repeated in the whole course 
of the poem. The extreme difficulty of an achievement such 
as this, to end nearly fifty couplets with a word like 'hya- 
cinth,’ prefixing to the same in each case a different rhyme- 
word, and 3’’et not only to preserve sense and avoid the 
evidence of labour, but also to impart to the work the charm 
of poetry, must be apparent to all. In most languages the 
feat would be simply impossible; but the wealth of rhymes 
in Turkish, together with the great freedom in arranging 
the sequence of words allowed to, or at least taken by, the 
old poets, render it somewhat less hopeless in their case 
than it would be with us. Some writers, as it would appear 
from mere bravado, go out of their way to choose a difficult 
word for the redi'f of a Oasfda; thus the poet Sunbul-zade 
Vchbi has a work of this class in which he makes the term 
Sukhan 'Word’ end a hundred and twenty-eight lines, pre- 
ceded of course by nearly as many different words all of 
which rhyme together. Efforts such as this arc of necessity 



foredoomed to ho literary failiiivs; ])ut oven when less am- 
bitious, there are comparatively few writers whose Oasidas 
are cit once so correct and so jjoetical tliat we can justly 
describe them as C(un])letely successful ; and the leaders of 
the Modern School have done well in discoura^iiiL; any further 
waste of time and talent in so unjirofitable a field. 

VI. The QiTa, literally ‘Section/ is identical in form with 
the ghazel cxxept that the first cou})let is non-musairaMnstead 
of being rhymctl. Thus if the first couplet of a ghazel be 
removed, the remainder will be a Qit^i so far as the form 
is concerned. The [X'jcm, howxver, while it may treat of 
almost any subject, must confine itself t('> that subject; the 
theme may not be changed, as in the ghazel, with e\cry 
couplet. A Oit^a may be of any length from tw'o couplets 
upwards. In the longer Oit^as it is usual for the poet to 
introduce his name somewhere tow'ards the close, but not 
in the last couplet. This form is much used for the Tfin'khs 
or * Chronograms,’ of which more hereafter; but in these, 
if the poet mentions his name, he generally does so in the 
last distich. 

The Nazm: This is simply a Oit^a with a rhymed in 
place of an unrhymed di.stich for the opening couplet, and 
is therefore exactly the same as the ghazel in form. It differs 
from the latter solely in the nature of its subjects, and in 
the manner in which the.se arc treated. The word Nazm 
means 'Verse’ in genera], and this is its usual application; 
but as a technical term it is the name of the verse-form 
just described. 

VIL The Mustezad, literally 'Complemented,’ is formed 
by adding to each misra*^ or hemistich in a piece of verse 
a short line called the Ziyade or ‘Complement,’ which may 



be either read or omitted, the poem makini; equally i^ood 
sense in either case. When the piece of verse so treated is 
a ghazel, it is usual to make each Ziyade rhyme with the 
misra^ to which it is affixed. Sometimes, however, the matla*^ 
and the second misra^s of the succeeding Ziyade-couplets 
have an independent rhyme of their own, leaving only the 
first misra'^s of the Ziyade-couplets to rliyme with the first 
misra'^s of the couplets of the ghazel. There is only one 
metre in which it is allowable to write a TMustezad. ‘ When 
really well done, the Alustezfid has a })leasing effect, but 
the management of the Ziyade calls for a good deal of skill 
on the part of the p(^et. The success of the poem depends 
upon the happiness with which these short complementary 
lines are worked in; for while they must not materially 
affect the sense of the poem, they should heighten the eftect 
of the whole by a series of graceful and significant touches. 
When they fail of this, they are apt to degenerate into mere 
padding, 

VIII. The RubaS' (in the plural RubaS'yat) or ‘Quatrain’ 
is, as its name indicates, a short poem of four lines, the 
first, second and fourth of which rhyme together, the third 
remaining blank. This arrangement of the rhymes has a very 
singular and pleasing effect, as the rhyme of the first two 
lines, which seemed to be lost on the appearance of the 
third, returns like an echo in the fourth and closes the little 
poem in a manner at once grateful to the ear and satisfying 
to the aesthetic sense. Occasionally the third line also is 
rhymed, but then the result is less ha])py as the effect just 
mentioned is absent. ^ There is a series of twenty-four metres, 

1 This is a vaiiatioa of the fundamental metre called Ilezej; the misra^^ 

to which the Ziyade is added must scan : w| ^ ^ , 

and the Ziyade : ^ \ 

2 When the third line rhymes with the othcis the poem is called a Ruba'i-i 
Musarra*^ or ^Rhymed Quatrain.’ 



all derived from the Ilezej, peculiar to the Riibah', in one 
of these it must be ^^ritten, and they may not be used for 
any other form of jjoetr}’. The Rubah' may deal with any 
subject, but it should do so in a forceful or epigrammatic 
fashion. It is as a rule little more than a pregnant hint; the 
poet seems, as it were, suddenly to see some p(hnt in a 
new and unexpected light, this he suggests in four nervous 
lines, milking no ctmiment, drawing no conclusion, the reader 
being left to follow up for himself the train of thought when 
he has recovered from the slight shock of surprise which 
the perusal of a good Rub«Ti should at first produce. Each 
Rubah' is a unit complete in itself, and has no connection 
with any other. In his masterly adaptation of a selection of 
the Rubah's of the Persian poet ^(.3mar-i Khayyam, the late 
Edward Fitzgerald has so manipulated and arranged the 
Quatrains chosen as to make them read as though there 
were a certain orderly connection between them, as though 
they followed one another in a naturally developing sequence, 
in fact, as though they were stanzas in one long poem — 
an idea never conceived, <^r at any rate never acted upon, 
either by Khayyam or by any other Eastern poet. ‘ Rubah's 
when collected are always arranged, exactly as ghazcls are, 
according to a certain alphabetical system which we shall 
learn by and by; the sense of the several poems (for, as 
we have seen, each Rubah' is a separate little poem) has 
nothing whatever to do with the arrangement. ‘^Azmf-zadc 
Haleti, who flourished early in the Third Period, is said to 
have been the most successful Rubah'-writer among the Otto- 
mans. The Rubah' is sometimes, but not often, called Du-Beyt 
or ' Double-Couplet,’ and occa.sionally Tcrane, a word which 
means, among other things, 'Melody* or 'Harmony.* This 

' By far the best of the English translations of '‘Omar-i Khayyam is that 
by Mr. John Payne, (Villon Society, 1S98.) 
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form is so short tliat the poet rarely mentions his name in it. 

Tliere is a native Turkish form which in the arrangement 
of the rhyme is identical with the Rubah', but which is com- 
posed in quite diftcrent metres. In Kast-Turkish literature 
this form is cultivated and called the Tuyugh or Tuyuq, It 
has never found its way into Ottoman literary poetry, but 
it lives in the Ottoman folk-verses known as Mani. 

The verse-forms deriving from the monorhyme-scheme that 
still remain to be described are all stanzaic. It does not 
follow that these forms, though based on the monorh}nne, 
are of Arabian origin,- some at least are most likely Persian, 
while one (XI) is practically identical with a very early, 
and probably original, Turkish form. The first two are really 
but variations of a single model. 

IX. The Tcrjr-Bend (literally ‘Return-Tie’) is a poem 
consisting of a succession of stanzas (called Terji'^-Kliane or 
‘ House of the Return ’) in the same metre, but each with 
a different rhyme. The stanzas are monorhyming and may 
be rhymed cither exactly in the ghazel style, or in the 
manner called musarra^ when the rhyme is repeated at the 
end of every hemistich; but whichever system is adopted 
in the first stanza must be adhered to throughout the poem. 
The number of couplets is the same in each stanza, and is 
never less than five and rarely more than ten. To each 
stanza is added, as it were, a refrain, an unvarying rhymed 
couplet, which has the same metre as the rest of the poem, 
and may or may not rhyme with the opening stanza. This 
rhyming couplet is called the Wasita or ‘Link,’ or else the 
Bend or ‘Tie,’ Some writers, however, apply the term Bend 
to the Terji^-Khane and Wasita taken together. 



X. The Tcrkih-Hend {liteiMlly, * C’omj)()site Tic') is exactly 
the same as the piecedini^ except that the Wasita closing 
the several stanzas (in this case called 'rerkib-Kliane) varies 
on each occasion. 

The Terjr-l)end ami Terkib-l^end are much used for elegies; 
they are also emph*)yetl for mystic, philosophic, and con- 
templative poetry in general. Towards the close of the last 
stanza, but not in the Wasita, the poet mentions his name. 
The Terjf-Hend is reckoned the more difficult form of the 
two, in as much as the several stanzas have to be so worked 
up tliat the recurring Wasita falls naturally and appropriately 
into its place at the end of each, hi the Terkfb-Bend, where 
the Wasita varies with e\ery stanzii, the poet has of course 
a much freer hand. 

Wc now reach a second grou]) of stanzaic verse-forms, 
each member of which has a s[)ecial name descriptive of 
the number of lines in the stanza. We shall begin with the 
shortest and simplest. 

XI. The Murebba*^ or ^Foursome’ is a poem consisting 
of a succession of four-line stanzas called Bend or ‘Tie.’ The 
fourth line of the first stanza may or may not rhyme with 
the other three which must all rhyme together. But what- 
ever be the rhyme of the fourth line of the first stanza, 
that rhyme must be repeated in the fourth line of every 
succeeding stanza, while the first three lines of each of 
these must take a new rhyme. Sometimes the fourth line 
of the first stanza is repeated as the fourth line of each one 
following, and is thus made into a sort of refrain ; in this 
case the poem is known as a Murebba^-i Mutekerrir or 
* Repeating Foursome,’ Sometimes these fourth lines, while 
rhyming together, vary with each stanza, then the poem 
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is called a Murebba'^-i Muzdevij or ‘ Pairing- Foursome.’ 

As has been already said, the rliyme-arraiigeiiient of the 
Murebba*^ is practically identical with one of the most pop- 
ular and most characteristic of the original Turkish rhyme- 
schemes, that on which most of Ahmcd-i Yesevi's poems 
and the whole of ‘^^Tli's Joseph and Zeh'kha are written. 

The Tcrbi^: Sometimes a writer builds a Murebba'^ on a 
poem, usually a ghazel, of some other author, lie does this 
by prefixing two lines of his own tc^ each couplet of the 
poem he has taken as the basis of his work. These two 
linos, which are called the Zamime or ' Addition,' must be 
in the same metre as the poem worked on. In the first of 
the four-line stanzas thus formed both lines of the Zamime 
must rhyme with the matla^ of the ghazcl taken as basis, 
which of course forms the last two lines of the verse; but 
in each of the succeeding .stanzas the lines of the Zamune 
must rhyme with the fir.st or non-rhyming line of the mufred 
to which they are prefixed. The result is of course a ])erfect 
MurebbaM Muzdevij. The difficulty in the Terbi"^ (and in 
the similar Takhmis and Tesdi's) is to make the Zamime 
blend naturally and gracefully with the lines to which it is 
prefixed; it should so harmoni.se with these both in feeling 
and in language that the whole poem appear to be the work 
of one and the same writer. When this is not achieved, the 
stanzas have a patchy look, and the result is failure. 

XII. The Mukhammes or ^Fivesome’: This is exactly the 
same as the Murebba^ except that here each .stanza consists 
of five instead of four lines. It also may be either Mutekerrir 
or Muzdevij, according as the last line of the first stanza 
is repeated or varied in those that follow. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the lines are divided by the rhyme into groups of 
three and two instead of four and one. In this case the 



jfirst three lines of each stanza take a different rliyme, while 
the last two keep the same rhyme thiout;hoiit. Here a^^ain 
the poem may be either Mutekeriir or Muzdevij. In the 
IMukhammes, thouj^h it is usnak it is not essential that the 
fifth line, or the fourth and fifth lines, of the opening stanza 
rhyme with the four, t>r three, that j)recede. 

The 'rakhmis; Tliis is to the Mukhammes what the Terbi" 
is to the l\Iurebba^ namely, a Mukhammes built upon an 
earlier pc^em. It is formed in precisely the same way as the 
Terbi*^ except that three instead of two now lines are prefixed 
to each couplet of the poem chosen for basis, which here 
a^'ain is generally a c»hazel. There is another and somewhat 
simpler variety of the Takhmis in which the poet constructs 
his Mukhammes, not u])on a whole i»hazel, but upon a single 
hemistich or upon a single couplet. In this case, if his basis 
be a line, he prefixes to it four, and if it be a couplet, three 
rhyming hemistichs of his own, which for the first stanza 
usually rhyme with the basis, but in each of those succeeding 
take a new rhyme. Such a Takhmis must necessarily be Mu- 
tekerrir. There is no necessary limit to the number of stanzas 
in a Takhmis of this class, whereas in a poem built on a 
ghazcl the number of stanzas must of course be that of the 
couplets in the basis. The effect produced by a good Takh- 
mis is far more pleasing than that to be obtained from an 
equally well constructed Terbf, and as a consequence the 
former stands in much higher favour. Thus while Terbfs 
are comparatively rare, examples of the Takhmis abound 
in Ottoman literature, especially during the later Periods. 

XIII. The Museddes or ^Sixsomc’: In this form, which 
is similar to the two preceding, each stanza consists of .six 
lines or, in other words, of three couplets. The four lines of 
the first and second couplets of each stanza rhyme together, 
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but in each stanza they take a new rhyme. The tliird coup- 
let of the first stanza may or ma\- not rhyme with the 
two that precede, and it may or may not bo repeated as 
the third couplet of each followiiii^ stanza, and the Museddes 
is Miitckerrir or Muzdevij, accordini^ly. As with tlie Alurebba*^ 
and the Mukhammes, here also when the poem is Aluzdevij 
the final rhyme must be retained throughout. This is one 
point in which poems of this second stanzaic ^Toup differ 
from the Terkib-Bend where the several Wasitas have each 
a separate and independent rhyme. Occasionally, thoLio*h rarely, 
the two lines of the third c<Hiplets do not rhyme together; 
when this is the case eacli line rhymes with its correspondent 
in the other stanzas, tliat is, the fifth lines of all the stanzas 
rhyme together, and so do the sixth lines, though they do 
not rhyme with each other. 

The Tesdis; This is similar to the Terbi'^ and the Takhmis, 
and is a Museddes built upon some previous work, usually 
a couplet, as in the second form of the second variety of 
the Takhmis. The same rules as to rliyme and metre hold 
for the Tesdis as for the Terbi*^ and Takhmis. 

Similar to the Murebba^, the Mukhammes and the Mu- 
seddes are: 

XIV. The Musebba*^ or ‘Sevensome,'' 

XV. The MiLsemmen or TLightsome,’ 

XVI. The Mutessa'^ or 'Ninesoine,’ and 

XVII. The Mu^ashsher or ^Tensonie,’ 

in which the stanzas consist of seven, eight, nine and ten 
lines respectively, and all of which are of very rare occur- 
rence. 

The subjects of poems of this second stanzaic group are 
generally those treated in the ghazel, but such poems are 
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not so discursive as that, favourite form, they keep as a 
rule more strictly to the matter in hand. The poet mentions 
his name in the last stanza. 

With this oTou[) closes the series ui Ottoman verse-forms 
derived from the Arabian rhyme-system, and there now 
remains to be described only that one form which is of 
purely Turkish origin. 

In Turkish popular poetry, that which is the peculiar pos- 
session of the uneducated classes, and is the outcome of 
the native genius uninfluenced by Tersian or French models, 
the feet are, in accordance with the true Turkish system, 
syllabic, not metric, and the rhyme is frequently very im- 
perfect, sometimes merely assonant. 

The generic name for the Turkish popular ballad is Turki, 
that is * Turkish (-song),’ — itself an eloquent witness to the 
national character thereof. These Turkis, which are sung all 
over the country, especially in the humbler circles of society, 
are of various forms which difier slightly from one another. 
One of the most popular of these is a succession of four- 
line stanzas, the first three lines of each of which rhyme 
with one another, while all the fourth lines, which may be 
the same throughout or may vary with each stanza, rhyme 
together. Some of the oldest known Turkish poems, such 
as ^Ali’s Joseph and Zelikha and many of the pieces in 
Ahmed-i Yesevi’s Di'wan-i Hikmet, ^ are, as we have seen, 
written in this form, which strengthens our belief that in 
the Turki we have a survival of the ancient pre-Persian 
poetry of the Turkish peoples. It is this vai'iety of the Turki 

1 In many of Yesevi’s poems the first stanza is iiregularly rhymed, the 
second line often rhyming with the fomth instead of with the first and third, 
which two occasionally do not even rhyme together. All the&e variations 
reappear in the Ottoman Turki. 



which about the end of the Third Period, when the native 
genius began to assert itself, \vas dressed up as a new literary- 
form and christened 

XVIII. The Sharqi, that is, ‘ICastern/ In the Sharqi the 
syllabic feet of the turki are replaced by metric feet of the 
orthodox description, the faulty rhymes are done away with, 
while the ungrammatical or provincial expressions are banished. 
Ill short, the poem becomes a perfectly correct composition 
written in accordance with the prevailing Persian rules of 
literary art. But the memory of its humble origin is pre- 
served in the simple nature of the feeling that characterises 
it and of the language in which that feeling is expressed. 
The ingenious conceits and rhetorical exuberances that are 
held to increase the merit of a ghazel or a qasfda would be 
reckoned out of place in a Sharqi; similarly, the Persian 
idioms and constructions which arc sought after in the other 
verse-forms arc avoided here, and their place is taken by 
a more homely phraseology. The tone of the Sharqi is nearly 
always gay, and the meaning clear and straightforward. The 
subject is almost invariably love, simple human love, very 
often it is an invitation to the beloved to come out for a 
stroll to the Sweet Waters of Europe or some other favourite 
promenade. Another reason of the greater simplicity of the 
Sharqis is that they were meant to be sung. The ghazcls 
were no doubt occasionally sung, but they were primarily 
intended to be read. But the Sharqi is the literary develop- 
ment of the turki which is essentially a song; it is therefore 
a song written in conformity with the canons of poetic art, 
and as such it is intended to be heard, not to be read and 
re-read like the other forms, and consequently it must be 
simple. Another feature of its parent, the turki, retained by 
the Sharqi is its comparative freedom in certain minor points 
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regarding; torni, the rccurnni; line which doses the sev- 

eral stanzas, and which is callctl the Xac[arat or ‘Chorus,’ 
is very often used also as the second line of the tirst stanza, 
which thus becomes irrei;iilar. A^ain, the Nat^arat may 
vary w'ith each stanza, as in the imirebba‘-i miizdevij. In 
the terminoloi;y of music the name Miyan or ‘Middle’ is 
given to that portion of the music (’>f the song to wdiich 
the third stanza of a Slump is sung; this music is taken 
to be the most touching and impressive passage of the 
whole composition, and the poet is supposed to make his 
third stanza which bears tluj special name of Miyan-Khane 
or ‘]\riddle-l louse,’ likewise the most tender and affecting 
of the poem. 'Fhe [)Oets Nedim and Wasif are perhaps the 
most famous of the Sharc[i-writers, 

Monorhyming poetry has occasionally a sect)ndary rhyme; 
when this is the case, each couplet has, besides the final 
rhyme common to the whole poem, a special rhyme of its 
own which is usually repeated three times, namely, in the 
middle and at the end of the first hemistich and in the 
middle of the second, an arrangement wdiich has the effect 
of cutting up the distich into four divisions. When poetry 
is rhymed in this manner it is said to be Musemmat. 
Musemmat rhyme, w'hich is simply the Murebba^ arrange- 
ment adapted to the couplet, seems to have been peculiarly 
pleasing to the Turkish ear, and most likely formed part 
of the original native system. As already said, we find 
it in the ancient pre-Ottoman poetry produced in Central 
Asia; and it forms the most* striking characteristic of 
the first rude efforts in lyric verse made by the Western 
Turks. 

The eighteen varieties which have been described consti- 


7 
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tutc the scries of verse-forms used in Ottoman poetry down 
to the time when the Modern School revolutionised the 
entire literary system; but there still remain for consideration 
a few names which indicate not the form of a poem, but 
the nature of its contents. Leaving aside such terms as 
Medluye or 'Eulogy,’ Hijv or 'Satire,' Mersiye or 'Elegy' 
and Hezeliyat or ‘ Facetue,’ which denote varieties common 
to all literatures and call for no explanation, we shall confine 
ourselves to those which are more peculiarly Oriental. 

Foremost among such is the Tarikh or 'Chronogram.' This 
is a word or set of words the numerical values of the letters ^ 
forming which give on addition the year of the Hijre, 
or Muhammedan era, wherein occurred the event to which 
such word or set of words refers. Of course a Chronogram 
need not be in verse, but it generally is. In this case it is 
usually comprised in the last line of a short poem in the 
qiFa form which narrates the event the date of which the 
Chronogram embodies. When every letter in this final he- 
mistich is included in the addition, and when this gives the 
exact sum required, the Chronogram is called a Tarikh-i 
Tamm or 'Perfect Chronogram.’ When only the dotted let- 
ters arc to be reckoned, the Tarikh is said to be jevherdar 
or jevhenn, that is, 'Gemmed;’ when only the undotted 
letters, it is said to be Muhmcl, that is, 'Unmarked.’ Some- 
times the sum of the letters in the last line is either more 
or less than is required; recourse has then to be had to a 
device technically called Ta^^miye or ' Enigmatizing,’ which 
consists in suggesting to the reader by a cleverly contrived 
hint the sum which must be deducted from or added to 
the total yielded by the chronogrammatic line. - Offering, 

1 Every letter in the Ottoman alphabet has a numerical value. 

2 An example may help to make this clearer. Belgrade was won back from 
the Austiians' by Mehcmmed Pasha in the year of the Hijre 1152 (A. D. 
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as it docs, a wide field for the exercise of ing;enuity, the 
Chronogram was naturally a great favourite with the Turkish 
poets. It has been cultivated more or less at all times, but 
it reached its highest point of po])iilarity about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when flourished the greatest of 
all the Ottoman chronogrammatists, Suriiri, who possessed 
an extraordinary talent for improvising Chronograms — an 
almost impossible feat, one would have thought. 

The composition of what arc called Naziras has likewise 
been at all times a very favourite exercise with the Turkish 
poets. The name Nazira or Tkiraller is given to a poem 
written in emulation of one by another writer. The Nazira 
must be in the same metre and have the same rhyme and 
the same rcdif (if there be one) as the poem emulated ; it 
should moreover be conceived in a si miliar spirit. The fas- 
cination of Nazira-writing lay in the endeavour to outdo 
one's fellow-craftsman on his own chosen ground. Thus a 
poet might select as rediT for a ghazel or qasida some word 
or phrase which had never been so used before, and which 
was particularly hard to fit in neatly and correctly. This 
he would work in at the end of his verses with all the skill 
at his command ; and when the poem was published, it would 
be recognised by his brother-artists as a challenge to which 
their literary zeal and their threatened reputation alike 

1739). Raghib Pasha cominemoi'atcd this victory in the following chronogram: 
L.wLj 

^Diiving out the paynim host, I have told the chronogram theieof: 

‘Mehemmed Pasha hath taken the fortress of Belgrade.’ 

Here the sum of the letters in the second (the chronogiammatic) line is 2003, 
which is 851 in excess of what is required. Now the sum of the letters in 
the words Hhe paynim host’ is 851; this, we arc told, has been 
‘driven out,’ so we understand that we must ‘drive out’ or subtract the sum 
851 from 2003, on doing which we get 1152, the year of the victory. 
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would constrain them to respond. But 'Parallels’ were not 
written only to the verses of contemporaries or immediate 
predecessors; the poets often composed them to the works 
of men long dead whose style they admired and whose 
verses they were fain to rival. The term Nazira is used 
only in connection with poems written on the monorhyme 
system. When one poet sought to 'parallel’ a long mesnevi 
of another, his work was called a Jewab or 'Response’ to 
that of the latter. Thus the Suhbet-ul-Ebkar or 'Communion 
of Virgins’ by the Ottoman poet '^Ata^i is said to be a 
Jewab or 'Response’ to the Subhet-ul-Ebrar or 'Rosary of 
the Just’ by the Persian Jami. This same term, Jewab, is 
applied to a Khamsa or 'Quintet,’ that is, a series of five 
mesnevis, when this is written to ‘parallel’ an earlier scries. 

There arc two classes of verse composition, the Lughaz 
or 'Riddle’ and the Mu'^amma or 'Enigma,’ which, though 
they can hardly lay claim to being poetry, were largely 
cultivated, by many poets and often form a special’ chapter 
in the Dfwans or collections of a poet’s works. The first of 
these, the Lughaz or 'Riddle,’ is simply a versified conun- 
drum in which from a more or less fantastic description the 
name of the object which is the answer may be guessed. 
But the Mu'^amina or 'Enigma’ or 'Logogriph’ is an extra- 
ordinarily subtle and ingenious variety of conceit such as 
the Eastern mind revels in. The answer, which is almost 
always supplied — so hard is the puzzle, — is usually a proper 
name, and is arrived at by the manipulation, in accordance 
with certain conventions, of some of the words and letters 
contained in the two lines of which the 'Enigma’ generally 
consists. ^ 

* This ‘Enigma’ on the name '^Abbds by the poet Hashmet will serve as 
an example of the class: — 
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Hymns, when addressed to God, are called IMiinajat; when 
addressed to the Prophet, they are styled Na^t. There are 
usually some of each class among the collected works of 
a poet. 

The Mesncvis alone have individual titles. In the case of 
romances these are as a rule formed of the names of the 
hero and heroine, as ‘Khusrev and Shin'n;’ in the case of 
didactic poems they are often purely fanciful, as Nefhat-ul- 
Ezhar 'The Waft of the Plowers;’ sometimes the title may 
be indicative of the subject of the work, as Siiqf-Namc 'The 
Book of the Cupbearer,’ which is the name of many poems 
dealing with the pleasures of wine whether literal or allegoric. 

Qasidas are often distinguished by a title taken from the 
subject of the exordium, or from the word that forms the 
redif, or, where there is no redif, from the last letter of the 
rhyming words. Thus a Qasida-i Behariya or 'Spring Qasida,’ 
is one the exordium of which describes the spring season, 
a Gul Qasidasi or 'Rose Qasida’ is one where the word 
gul or 'rose' forms the redif, and a Qasfda-i Rahye or 'R 
Qasida’ is one in which the rhyme- words end in the let- 
ter R, 


Libas-i husnina goz dikdi ^alein: 

Niqdb-i zuldni ref^ etdi didem. 

‘On the vcbtment of her beauty did the world fix its gaze; 

‘ My eye set Ofaide the veil of her cuils (i. c. I saw her face through them).’ 

To get at the solution heie we see the ‘eye’ must ‘set aside’ or replace 
the ‘curl.’ Now the word for ‘eye’ in the verse is (dide), but there 

is another word with the same meaning, namely word 

is also the name of the letter again, according to a convention that holds 
in Enigmas the word ‘curl’ may be used (because of the form of a curl) to 
represent the letter So we have somewhere to replace a J by a doing 
this in the word (j-wLJ (libds) ‘vestment,’ we get (“^ Abbas), which is 

the name we wish. 
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The term DiVan is applied to the volume which contains 
the collected works of a poet, excepting long mesnevis 
which usually form separate and independent books. In a 
Diwan all the pieces in the same verse-form arc grouped 
together, the several groups forming as it were so many 
chapters or sections. Within certain limits the order or 
sequence of these groups or chapters is fixed; the qasidas 
always come before the ghazels, these before the rubiWs, 
and these before the independent distichs and hemistichs, 
which last generally close the volume. The position of the 
chronograms and other qit'^as and of pieces in the stanzaic 
forms is not so rigidly determined, but these usually come 
between the qasidas and the ghazels. The position of any 
short mesnevis that may be included is likewise unsettled. 
The enigmas, when there are any, form a subdivision of the 
chapter of independent distichs. 

The ghazels alone arc arranged among themselves in a 
fixed order, the poems of the other classes following one 
another in their several chapters at hap-hazard and without 
method. The ghazels arc arranged in alphabetical order; 
not however according to the first letter of the poem, but 
according to the last: letter of the rhyming lines, which is 
of course the same throughout the poem. Thus all the gha- 
zcls in which the rhyming lines end in the first letter of 
the alphabet are brought together and made into the first 
subdivision of the chapter ; similarly those in which the rhym- 
ing lines end in the second letter of the alphabet are 
collected and formed into the second subdivision, and so on 
through the whole alphabet. 

When the ruba'^is arc so numerous as to form a volume by 
themselves (as occasionally happens), they arc arranged in 
this same alphabetical order. 
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Although the practice is now falling somewhat into desue- 
tude, it used to be the almost universal custom for every 
Turk when he became a writer of any sort, were it only 
a clerk in a Government oftice, to assume or to have given 
to him what is called a Makhlas, that is a pen-name or 
pseudonym, by which, unless he were a member of the Im- 
perial family, he was ever afterwards commonly known. 
Thus such names as Fuziili, Ne^i, Halctf and Ghalib are 
all the Makhlases of the several poets, not their personal 
names by which no one ever thinks of or mentions them. 
The Makhlas is always a significant word; it is almost in- 
variably Arabic, very rarely Persian, never Turkish. The 
practice of using a Makhlas came into force among the 
Ottomans about the time of the invasion of Timur early in 
the fifteenth century. 

There are a few other class-names descriptive of the char- 
acter or subject of a poem, but these are of comparatively 
rare occurrence and will be better dealt with in the course 
of the History. 

Comparatively few poets wrote to any considerable extent 
in mesnevi-verse ; the monorhyming forms (among which 
is included the sharqi) were for several reasons much more 
popular. For the sake of convenience we shall speak of those 
monorhyming forms collectively as Lyric Forms, of the 
work composed in them as Lyric Poetry, and of the poets 
who produced such work as Lyric Poets. 



It IS of course the Perso-Arabian prosodial system that 
prevails in Ottoman poetry. But this system is esscnlially 
unsLiitiiblc; for while the Perso-Arabian prosody is quanti- 
tative, there are, strictly speaking, no long vowels in the 
Turkish language. ^ 

Ancient Turkish poetry, as exemplified in the Qudatqu 
Bilik, the Dfwan-i Mikmet of Ahmed-i Yesevi and the Joseph 
and Zelikha of ^Ali, is constructed upon a very simple system 
which is in perfect harmony with the genius of the language. 
This system, which has all along prevailed in the popular 
songs and ballads, that is, in the true, spontaneous poetry 
of the Turkish people, is called Parmaq-Hisabi ^ or 'Finger 
Counting,’ and is not quantitative, like the Perso-Arabian, 
but is syllabic, the lines consisting of a given number of 
syllables, generally from seven to fifteen, with a emsura after 

^ The piesencc of i , ^ or in a Tiukish word docs not indicate, as it 
W{)iild in an Arabic oi Persian woid, a long vow el 5 these letters are intro- 
duced ineiely as guides to the pronunciation; and thus in early books written 
while the oithogiaphy was quite unfixed we find spellings like which may 

stand for eithei or^I^J, and ^1 which may stand for either ^^1 

or^y^i. The Icttcib t, ^ and were subsequently introduced into these and 
other woids in order to avoid confusion, not to indicate long vowels. So it 
is incorrect in translitciatiiig to mark such vowels as long; thus 
^pretty’ ought to be transliterated guzel, not guzel or giizcl, which is not 
only inaccurate, but is misleading, as the accent falls not on the first, but 
on the second syllable. 

2 Or, in more high-flown language, Ilisab-ul-Benan. 
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every third or fourth, while the cadence is dctcriniiied by 
the fall of the accent. But this method, though so well suited 
to the language out of which it has grown, has never been 
systematised, the metres of which it contains the germs have 
never been developed, indeed, even the existing cadcnced 
arrangements of syllables remain unclassified and unnamed. 

In the earliest West-Turkish literary verse, that written 
between the years 700 (i 300-1) and 800 (i 397-8), this system 
is generally, though not universally, employed. The poets 
of those days took considerable license; their metres, it is 
true, were always Persian, but while they made the feet as 
a rule syllabic, they would frequently, merely to suit their 
own convenience, treat them as quantitative. This blending 
of the Turkish and Persian systems is characteristic of that 
period ; for it is noteworthy that there is scarcely a trace of 
the Turkish metliod of scansion in the poetry produced 
after the inva.sion of Timur at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. That calamitous event forms a landmark in the 
development of West-Turkish poetry, that which is on the 
hither side being far less Turkish and more Persian than 
that which is on the farther. 

The native Turkish metres fared even worse than the 
native Turkish system of scansion. But these metres were 
so like the Persian both in the number of their syllables 
and in their cadence that their supercession by, or rather 
their absorption into, the latter was inevitable as soon as 
the Turks began to look to Persia for guidance. Thus the 
metre of the Qudatqu Bilik is very like the Persian Muta- 
qarib of the Shah-Name; while the special eleven-syllable 
metre of the Tuyugh or East-Turkish quatrain is practically 
identical with the second form of the Remel described a 
little farther on. Things being so, it is but natural that while 
traces of the native system of scansion linger on for a century 
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in Wcst-Turkish poetry, there should be no equally obvious 
vestiges of the ancient metres. 

In the prosodial system elaborated by the Arabs and 
adopted by the Persians a vowel is long cither naturally or 
by position. It is long naturally when accompanied by one 
of the letters of prolongation, it is long by position when 
followed by two consonants. When this prosody came to be 
systematically applied to the Turkish language, while there 
was no trouble as to the vowels that were long by position, 
the poets found themselves confronted with a difficulty in 
connection with the vowels that were accounted long nat- 
urally; for there arc no long vowels in Turkish words, the 
presence in such of any of those letters which in Arabic or 
Persian mark prolongation being merely a guide to the pro- 
nunciation. They therefore determined that while the vowels 
n such Arabic and Persian words as were used in Turkish 
should continue to bear the same value as in their proper 
language, these vowels which in purely Turkish words arc 
accompanied by what in Arabic or Persian would be reckoned 
a letter of prolongation, while remaining normally and prop- 
erly short, might by a license be regarded as long when 
the exigencies of metre so required. This license, which is 
technically called Imale or "Inclination,’ was very largely 
used by the old poets ; but unless employed for some special 
purpose, such as to give additional emphasis to a word, its 
presence is as a rule a defect from an artistic point of view, 
as it not only imparts a lumbering movement to the lines, 
but a feeling of discomfort is evoked on encountering words 
thus as it were racked on a Procrustean bed. 

The Perso-Arabian prosodial system, in accordance with 
which is composed all Ottoman literary poetry of the Old 
School, is exceedingly elaborate and intricate. The whole 
subject is technical in the highest degree, and any attempt 



to explain the principles upon which it is built and the laws 
by which it is regulated would be out of place in this History. 
Such a study would moreover be of no practical utility for 
our purpose here which will be better served by learning 
what actually arc the metres most commonly used by the 
Ottoman poctSo 

In the Arabian prosody as modified by the Persians and 
accepted by the Turks there arc some dozen or more distinct 
metres, ^ each of which, besides its normal or standard form, 
comprises a number of variations. Each of these metres has 
a special name, and each of the variations has a compound 
name which is held to describe by more or less remote 
analogy the nature of its departure from the normal form. 

The following are the most usual in Ottoman poetry: — 

I. The normal form of the metre called Hezej ; it is; — ^ 

^ 1 W 1 \ 

This is much used in lyric poetry, especially for ghazels 
and qasidas. 

The following are all variations of the Hezej : — 

I W I x.' 

This measure is much used for mcsnevis. Composed in it 
we have amongst others Shcykhi’s Khusrev u Shirin, Zati’s 
Shem*^ u Perwanc, Mesihi’s Shehr-engiz, Ahf’s Khusrev u Shirin, 
Hamdi's Leyli u Mejnun, Kemal-Pasha-zadc’s Yusuf u Zelikha, 
LamiTs Vise u Ramin and Yahya Bey’s Yusuf u Zelikha. 

— — w x^j x>| X^ 

The above is chiefly used for lyric forms. 

X^l — I 

This is another favourite for mesnevis; the two finest in 
the language, Fuzuli’s Leyli u Mejnun and Sheykh Ghalib’s 

1 The authorities differ as to the exact theoretical number; but piactically 
only eight are in use among the Turks. 

2 In every case the scheme shown is that of a single hemistich. 
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Husn u 'Ashq, arc both written in it ; so is Nabi’s Khayrabad. 

w I w I ^ 

This is a lyric measure. 

II. Two forms only of the Rejez metre are used; the 
standard: — 

w— I ^ — 1 ^ — I ^ — 

and this variation : — 

— — I — — - * — 

Both are lyric. 

III. Of the Rcmcl metre four forms, all variations, are 
in use. 

1 — v^ 1— w l — v^ — 

This, which is a very favourite lyric measure, finds a fairly 
close English parallel in the fifteen syllable trochaic measure 
rendered familiar by Tennyson’s ^Locksley Hall.’ 

Lockbley Hall that in the diblance overlooks the sandy flats. 

__v^ I— V./ I — w — 

This form is used both for mesnevi's and lyrics. It is the 
measure in which the great Persian poet Mevlana Jelahud- 
Dui wrote his famous Mesnevi-i Ma'^ncvi, which book, as 
we shall see in another chapter, gave the keynote for the 
earliest Turkish poetry; and so this was the measure in which 
the first poets composed their mesne vis, the Rebab-Name 
of Sultan Veled, the Gharib-Name of ^Ashiq Pasha, the Mevlid 
of Suleyman Chelebi and the Lskender-Namc of Ahmedi 
being all in this variation of the Remel. 

— I yj V 1 Vy I 

This is a lyric measure. 

The following measure has four forms which may be used 
together indiscriminately: — 

I I 


I I VV-/ — 
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VJ I \ 

V-ZW I 1 

This is chiefly used for mesnevis; in it arc composed Yahya 
Bey’s Gcnjine-i Raz, Khaqani’s Hilye-i Sherif, '^Ata^i’s Suhbet- 
ul-Ebkar, Nabi’s Khayriya, and Fazil Bey’s Khuban-Name, 
Zenan-Name and Defter-i ^Ashq. 

IV. Practically only one form of the metre Seri'^ is used; 
it is a variation: — 

v.zVy — 1 1 — V-/ 

Yahya Bey’s Gulshen-i Enwar and ^Ata^^’s Nefhat-ul-Ezhar 
are written in this. 

V More popular is the following variation of the metre 
Khafif; this like the fourth variety of the Rcmel has four 
forms which arc used together indiscriminately: — 

I 

J V., I v^v> — 

^ I - w — I 

WV-Z — I V.Z — I — 

In this we have Hamdfs Yiisuf u Zelikha, FazH’s Gul 
u Bulbul, Yahya Bey’s Shah u Geda, Atari’s Heft-Kh^an and 
Tzzet Holla’s Gulshen-i ^Ashq. 

VI. Three variations of the metre called MuzarF are often 
met with: — 

v-»| — — v^J — v^— . 

and 

\-^ 1 x-zl — 

and 

^ — V-' — I — I x./ — vy — I W — ■x-' — 

These are all lyric measures. 

VII. Of the Mujtes metre one variation is in pretty frequent 
use; it too is lyric: — 

VJ — V-Z I V^%-Z I — I 

VIII. One variation of the Mutaqarib metre is frequent : — 
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I v-f I x-/ I 

This is chiefly used for mcsncvisj in it are written Yahya 
Bey’s Kitab-i Usui, the Saqf-Names of Halcti, of ‘^Atjf f and 
of the Sheykh of Islam Yahya Efencli, also the Zafer-Name 
of Sabit and the Mihnet-Keshan of Tzzet Molla. 

In one or other of the measures represented by the fore- 
going eighteen schemes is written almost the whole of the 
literary poetry of Turkey, the only notable exception being 
the rubai's or quatrains, which have a series of measures 
peculiar to themselves. There are twenty-four of these ruba^'- 
measurcs, all modifications of a variation of the Hezej metre; 
and the four lines of a single ruba^' may be in any four 
of these. 

It is manifestly impossible to exactly reproduce the Oriental 
measures in an English translation; the frequent successions 
of long syllables alone would forbid this. But a vSufficiently 
close approximation may be obtained by preserving identity 
in the number of syllables and arranging the accents so that 
the cadence of the original is suggested; thus the English 
fifteen syllable trochaic measure already mentioned supplies 
a very fair representative of the most popular of the Remel 
forms. 



The Tlm-i Bclaghat, the Perso-Arabian Art of Rhetoric, 
was till the last quarter of the nineteenth century the only 
rhetorical system known to the Ottomans. 

This liastern Art of Rhetoric is divided into three great 
branches: (r) the Tlm-i MaVini or 'Science of Significations,’ 
which deals with the arrangement of periods and the ap- 
propriate employment of phrases: (2) the Tlm-i Beyan or 
'Art of Exposition,’ which treats of the various ways in 
which a thought or idea may be expressed : (3) the ‘^Ilm-i 
Bedr or 'Art of Verbal Embellishment’ or, as we may render 
it, the 'Art of Euphuism,’ which explains the nature and 
use of the rhetorical figures that form the decorative element 
in literary work. 

With the first of these three branches, the Tlm-i Ma'^ani, 
we are not here concerned. The second, the Tlm-i Beyan, 
which has four subdivisions, deals with a series of figures 
founded on resemblance or contiguity, such as the simile, 
metaphor, synecdoche and metonymy, which, though dif- 
ferently classed, are essentially the same as with ourselves, 
and therefore require no description. ^ It is the third branch, 

I The four subdivisions of the Beyan are: 

(1) The Teshbih or ^Comparison’ (including both our Simile and Metaphor). 

(2) The Isti^dre or ^ Trope,’ that is the employment of a word in other 
than its proper sense, thus in this line of Sheykhi, 

^She veiled the day with the night,’ 
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the Bedf^ the ‘Art of Euphuism,’ which renders it 

necessary for us to give some attention to Eastern rhetoric, 
for here we have a number of highly characteristic figures, 
many of which have no counterpart in our own manuals. 

In the Art called Bedi'^ or ‘Euphuism’ there is then a 
large number of Figures (technically called San*^at), each of 
which is in most cases minutely subdivided. Most of these 
figures are common to poetry and prose; but some are peculiar 
to poetry, while others again are peculiar to pi*osc. The 
last of these sections we shall leave out of sight as not 
being pei'tinent to our present subject, and confine our 
attention to the more important or more characteristic figures 
of the other two. 

Some of these are either so familiar to us already, or bear 
names so self-explanatory, that they call for no description. 
Such arc the Tazadd or ‘Antithesis;’ the Mubalagha or 
‘Hyperbole;’ ^ the Telmih or ‘Allusion;’ ^ the Rujii'^ or ‘Rpa- 
northosis;’ the Iqtibas or ‘Quotation’ (from the Koran or 


the words "day’ and ‘night,’ which stand respectively for ‘face’ and ‘hair’ 
are isti'^ares or ‘tropes.’ 

(3) The Mejdz-i Muisel or ‘Synecdoche.’ 

(4} The Kinayc or ‘ Metonymy.’ 

Tn the last two cases the tianslations are merely approximah^, as several 
classes of the Mejaz-i Mursel would be icckoncd by Westein ihetoricians as 
varieties of the Kin.iye or ‘Metonymy,’ and vice versa. Each of these four 
subdivisions of the Heyaii is fuithcr divided into numerous classes. The 
modern Ottoman ihetoricians rcstiict the Kinaye to ‘ Inucndo,’ which in old 
times was one of its classes. 

1 The Mubalagha or ‘Hyperbole’ is divided into thiec classes: 

(1) Tebligh, when the e.'caggeration is possible both to reason and ex- 
perience. 

(2) Ighraq, when the exaggeration is possible to reason but not to ex- 
perience. 

(3) Ghuluvv, when the exaggeration is possible neither to reason nor to 
experience. 

^ i. e. allusions to incidents in history, romance, etc., with which the 
cultured reader is supposed to be familiar. 



Hadis); and the Tazmin or 'Quotation’ (from another poet). ^ 
But with most of the figures the case is otherwise; and the 
more popular of these we shall now briefly consider. 

Among the greatest favourites in the group of figures that 
depend upon the sense of the words, and not upon their 
position in the verse or upon their form, are the following : — 

Husn-i Ta'^lfl or '^Etiology:’ this figure, the name of which 
literally translated means 'Eloquent Assignment of Cause/ 
consists in the assignment of some graceful but fictitious 
reason for some fact or occurrence, as in this couplet: — 

^Witliin the garth the Rose hath hid behind the verdant leaves, 

‘ Shame-faced, her glory humbled by the lustre of your cheek.’ 2 

Here the poet attributes the rose’s being red and its growing 
behind some leaves to the discomfited flower’s blushes and 
its desire to conceal itself on having been outdone in beauty 
by the cheek of the lady he addresses. This figure, which, 
when prettily conceived and expressed, is extremely graceful, 
is of very frequent occurrence. 

lham (sometimes called Tevriye) or 'Amphibology:’ this 
is a kind of pun, and consists in the employment of a word 
or phrase having more than one appropriate meaning whereby 
the reader is often left in doubt as to the real signification 
of the passage. As a rule the more unusual meaning is that 
really intended; and if this should give offence, the poet 
can always protest that he employed the word in its ordi- 
nary sense. The very numerous instances in which a poet 
plays upon the meaning of his own name are examples of 
the lham. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the Iham-i Tenasub or 

' In the Tazmin the poet quotes the first line of a couplet by another 
poet, but substitutes a line of his own for the second. 

2 
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‘Amphibological Congruity.’ Here while one of the significa- 
tions of the amphibological word is obviously inlended, the 
other, though clearly not meant, has some congruity with 
the subject in hand, as in this distich of ^\h HayderBey: — 

‘Pioud of its rOi,cbud, the branch of the lose 
^ Tosses, and thnits (i. e. Kortiine ; the wind).'’ ^ 

Here the word nagih' is evidently used in its sense of 
‘fickle Fortune’ or ‘the world’ in general, which the rose- 
branch, proud of its loveliness, is said. to look on with dis- 
dain; yet the other meaning of r{izgd}% namely ‘wind,’ is 
congruous when speaking of a twig tossing in the breeze. 
Both forms of Amphibology arc very often met with; it is 
of course hardly ever possible to .suggest them in translation. 

Tejahul-i ^Arif, literally, ‘Feigned Ignorance:’ this figure 
consists in affecting ignorance of what one knows in order 
to heighten the effect of one’s .statement, as in this opening 
couplet from one of Neri’s qasidas: — 

‘■Say, is this Adiianoplc-town or is it Eden-bowor^ 

‘Say, is yon the Royal UavUion oi a Paradisal tower?’ - 

The poet knows perfectly well that the place he is praising 
is Adrianople and not Paradise, but he aflects doubt in 
order to heighten the effect of his eulogy. 

Irsal-i Mescl, literally, ‘Proverbial Commission:’ this con- 
sists in quoting and applying a proverb in a .single di.stich; 
by its means the poet is able to enforce his statement by 
the citation of some well-known adage. The practice of 
quoting proverbs, which was always more or less popular, 
was carried to great lengths by the poets of the Third and 
Fourth Periods. 


2 



The figures comprised in the following group depend on 
the position of the words or phrases in the verse. 

LefF u Neshr, literally, ‘Fold and Spread:’ this consists 
in naming two or more subjects and subsequently naming 

their respective attributes, as in this couplet of Nedfm: — 

1 2 

^They’ve distilled the rose’s fiagrance, broidcred daintily its leaf; 

^ One is made thy peispiiation, one is made the towel foi thee.’ * 

We have this figure in English, thus in Shakspere’s ‘Venus 
and Adonis:’ — 

1 - 3 

^An oven that is stopped, or liver stayed, 

1 . - 

^Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage.’ 

Sometimes the order of the attributes is reversed, in which 
case the figure is said to be ‘Irregular.’ 

^Aks or ‘Antistrophe:’ this consists in the reciprocal con- 
version of the same words in difterent clauses, as in this 
couplet from Sheykh Ghalib’s allegory ‘Beauty and Love :’ — 

• Etdi iiikh-i husni ncsteren-zdr 
Rukhsare^i ^ashq ve ^ashq-i nikhsdr 

^The face of Love and the love of (his) face 
^ Made Beauty’s cheek a bower of eglantine.’ 2 

Here in the phrases rukhsdre~i "^ashq (face of love) and ^ashq-i 
rttkhsdr (love of face) the words are mutually reversed. 

Tard u ^Aks or ‘Epanodos:’ this consists in forming the 
second line of a distich from the reversed halves of the 
first line, as in this couplet: — 

1 _ji 

Ilengam-i juwani dir tahsil-i huner waqti, 

J 1 

Tahsil-i huner waqti hengam-i juwani dir. 


* j\ 



‘The season of youth is the time to acquire knowledge, 

‘ The time to acquire knowledge is the season of youth.’ i 

In the foregoing example the conversion is complete and 
the figure is called ‘Perfect;’ when it is less complete, the 
figure is ‘Imperfect.’ We have the figure in English, as in 
this couplet of Milton : — 

‘O more exceeding love, or law more just 5 
‘Just law indeed, but more exceeding love.’ 

Redd-ul-^Ajzi ^alc-s-Sadr or 'Epanadiplosis:’ this consists 
in repeating in the second hemistich of a couplet a word 
or phrase that occurs in the first. It has several varieties 
according to the position of the repeated word, its 'Perfect’ 
form being when the first word of the first line is made the 
last word of the second, 

Tadc or ' Epanastrophe in this figure the last word of 
one couplet is made the first of the next. When a poem 
is formed upon this plan it is said to be Mu^^ad. 

The figures in the next series depend on the form of words. 

Tejnis or 'Homonymy’ or 'Paronomasia:’ this, which is 
a variety of pun, is one of the greatest favourites among 
the rhetorical figures, and is subdivided into a large number 
of classes. It consists in the employment of words having 
the same or similar forms and sounds. 

The Jinas or 'Homonymy’ is said to be 'Perfect’ when 

* The best-known example in Turkish is the beautiful ghazcl of Fuziili 
which begins: — 

‘O Thou whose perfect Being is the Somce of the secrets of wisdom! 

‘Those things whose Source is Thine Essence are the vehicles for the man- 
ifestation of T'hine Attributes.’ 



the homonymous words have exactly the same form and 
sound, as in this couplet: — 

Ider iraqa-i dun hasretin-la chcslimanimj 
Teralihum it, nije dem dir esir-i liijran im. 

^Through yearning for thee my eyes pour forth blood; 

‘Have pity! how long a time am I the thrall of scpaiationl’ > 

Here the Arabic word deiyi^ ‘blood,’ and the Persian word 
de77t, ‘time,’ have exactly the same form and sound. 

The Jinas is said to be Mefruq or ‘Disjoined’ when the 
two terms arc not written alike, as in this example: — 

Rukhsarini, ey dilber, ayf?icye benzetdim; 

Vehl veil! ne khatd etdim! ayi ncye benzetdim > 

‘ O fair one, I likened thy face to the mirror; 

‘ Alack ! alack' what a mistake I have made ! to what have I likened the moon^’ 2 

Here the word dy ineye ‘to the mirror’ is matched by the 
two words ayi neye ‘the moon to what.’ By ‘the moon’ the 
face of the beauty is meant. 

The Jinas is Merfd or ‘Repaired’ when one of the terms 
is completed only by adding to it a portion of another word, 
as in this couplet by Safa Bey: — 

Yoq-ken guneshin eshi senidde 
Bir esh gurinurdi shem^^ made 

‘Though the sun has no mate in the sky, 

‘ There appeared a mate to the sun in the water.’ » 

Here to match the single word se 7 ndde ‘in the sky’ the 
last syllable of shemse ‘to the sun’ has to be taken along 
with the word mdde ‘in the water.’ The mate of the sun 

Uc 2^ iu 
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in the water is of course the reflection. This variety of 
Homonymy has always been very popular, even from the 
earliest times. The following English example will make 
the principle quite clear: — 

Wandciing far, they went 

When fell on the liillb the sun’s h/j/ /‘ay. 

The Jinris is said to be Lahiq or 'Contiguous’ when the 
two words have the same letters except one letter in each 
of tlie two; this irregular letter may be initial, medial or 
Anal. In this example it is the initial letter that is irregular: 

Sebati yoq'bii 'aleinih, aha kim rtimaci ider 

J*Wa/i gelir, Av a/i giclcr, /enr/i gclir, /ev'e?/^ giclcr. 

^Inconstant ever is the world, and he who doth thereon repose 

‘■Now gladly comcb, now sadly goes, now sadly comes, now gladly goes.'' 

The 'gladly’ and 'sadly’ of the translation, which represent 
the ferah and ter ah of the original, suggest the Jinas. 

The Jinas is Naqis or 'Defective’ when one of the terms 
has an extra letter, initial, medial or final. ^ 

The Jinas is Muharref or 'Altered’ when the letters of 
the terms are all alike, but the vowel points differ, as in 
the couplet: — 

Shell lin ichinde shiihrcti artar jemalinifi 
Evsaf-i ‘^aiizi virct-i zeban oliii. 

^Thc fame of her beauty incicaseth in the city, 

‘The praise of her lObC-cheek is the theme of (c\ery) tongue.’ ^ 

Here the letters in the words vrd 'rose’ and vrd 'theme’ 
are alike, it is only the vowel points (usually unmarked in 
Eastern writings) that differ. 

1 is I 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 As in the words q-w and and ; ob and . 

^ slXJL^oJ 



The Jkias is said to be Khatti or ‘Scriptory’ when the 
form of the two words is the same, but the dots differ. ' 
Qalb or 'Anagram:’ this is reckoned among the varieties 
of the Jinas. When the transposition of the letters is total, 
as in the English words 'live’ and 'evil,’ the Anagram is 
said to be 'Perfect.’ This verse contains an example: — 

Oninc ebr-i siyahi cliekerek, 

Etdi pinhan liclefA. bedri felak. 

‘Drawing a daik cloud before it, 

‘ The sky concealed the freckles (i. e. the spots) of the moon.’ 2 
When the transposition of the letters is only partial, the 
Anagram is said to be Ba^z or ' Partial.’ ^ 

Qalb-i Mustevi or ' Palindrome :’ in this, which is an 
extended anagram, a complete line, sometimes a complete 
distich, is the same when read backward or forward. ^ 

In the Jinas-i Muzdevij or 'Coupled Homonymy’ part of 
an antecedent word subsequently forms a whole word, as 
in this couplet of Sami: — 

Qachan kim nukte-senj oliib achar ol mah-i gidfem fem 
Rumdz-i ‘^ilm-ul-csmadan ui*maz dakhi Adcm dem. 

‘When that rosy Moon opens her mouth in subtle sayings 

‘Adam no longer brags about the mysteries of the Science of Names.’® 

1 As in the words and 

» (ills waI/ ^ 

3 As in the words and Mddt;r and 

meddr\ jdni and 

4 In this couplet of Nazmi each line is palindromic: — 

‘Her blandishments are ruby (i. c. intoxicating like ‘ruby wine), the pain 
caused by her ruby (red lip) is anguish 5 

‘It (her ruby lip) is houri-like, the cure for that soul (i. e. the lovoi’s).’ 

Ihe allusion in the second line is to the story in the Koian accouling to 
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There is another variety of this figure in the following distich 
of the same poet: — 

ShiVvesh dkliir oliir qilmeti 

Chiqaran \va/-i tehena ile »/4 Y.s /I /. * /.’./Ov 

‘At labt will the form of him become n hb/. ^ through wocd who like the Shi'^a- 

‘Maketli his name by iiituKluciiii^ donunciation in abu^c.’ 

Musliakele: this figure consists in using a word twice con- 
secutively, once in a natural, and once in a hgiiralive sense. 

Ishtiqaq or ^raronyiny:' this consists in bringing together 
words derived from a common root, as in this couplet of 
Fu\ad Pasha: — 

Ihtl'umcf hihmct ile miisliteick dir, 

Vezi'r olan ha':. a: olmaq gorek dir. 

‘Authoiity an»l wisdom sliouhl go tt>gother; 

‘Ho who ib vezir, he sht)uUl be wise.’ ^ 

Here the words hukiunct "authority,' hiknici "wisdom,' and 
hakim "wise,' are all derived from the Arabic root [I KM. 

Shibh-i Ishticiriq or "Ouasi-Paroiiymy:' in this the words, 
though apparently of common derivation, arc in rc<ality not 
so, as in the line: — 

(^alii-ini bdsira hhaVt hhayalA /V/bHindan^ 

‘Will the e}e bide void of the image of her molei’^* 

Here the Arabic words khali "void' and khaydl "image’ 


which Cod taught Adam the Names of all things, and then enquired them of 
the angcli), who, being unable to tell them, weie biddtui hear them fjom Adam 
and then bow down in adoiation befoie him. 'This they all di<l except ]])li.s 
who, being puffed up with pride, lefused to obey the Divine command, 
whereupon he was driven fiom the pieseiioe of (l<jd, and ])ec.ime Satan. 

t i. e. become bent like the letter lam J . 

2 A Shfa is an adherent of the heretical sect that prevails in Persia, one o 
the customs of which is to denoxince the first thice Khalifas. 

3 ^ ^dj! Laj 5K ^ 

5 q»AjJL> 
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and the Persian word khdl 'mole/ though they resemble 
one another, are all three quite distinct in origin. 

The next group contains figures dependent on the letters 
composing the words. 

Hazf : this consists in using only words formed entirely of 
undotted letters ; a poem composed of such words is said to be 
Mahzuf. Menqut: this is the reverse of the preceding, and 
consjsts in using only words formed entirely of dotted letters. 
Raqta : this consists in arranging words so chat the letters arc 
dotted and undotted alternately. Khayfa : this consists in using 
alternately words composed wholly of dotted and "wholly of 
undotted letters. Muqatta^: this consists in using words none of 
the letters of which join. Muwassal: this consists in using words 
all of the letters in which join. The late Ziya Pasha has two 
Mahzuf qasfdas, both of which are printed in his great anthology 
called the Kharabat or 'Tavern;’ but I have not met any Turk- 
ish examples of the other varieties though they arc mentioned 
in books on rhetoric and illustrated by tidvial Persian verses. 

A number of points connected with the manipulation and 
arrangement of rhyme are likewise reckoned among the rhe- 
torical figures. Of these the most important are: — 

Irsad or 'Preparation:’ this consists in hinting or suggest- 
ing to the reader or hearer of a poem in monorhyme — 
once he knows the rhyme-sound — what will be the rhyme- 
word before he reaches the end of the distich, as in this 
couplet from a ghazel of ^Asim Efendi the famous trans- 
lator into Turkish of the great Arabic and Persian dictiona- 
ries named respectively the Qamus and the Burhan-i Qati*^: 

Nije bir khidmet-i makhlCiq ile makhziil olalim? — 

S^il-\ llaqq olalim, na^l-i me^ul olalim. 

^Wherefore should we be cast off serving the creature? — 

^ Let us pray of God, let us attain our prayer I’ ' 

1 
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Here the reader having learned from the word mahh::i(l in 
the first line that the rhyme-sound is id (the olalim is a 
redif), is prepared on encountering the word sdil at the 
beginning of the second to meet its passive form mdsid as 
the rhyme-word, 

Iltizam or 'Supererogation/ also called Luzum-i ina la Yclzem 
or 'Making Neccssaiy the Unnecessary/ and Tnat: this con- 
sists in using a given letter or sound in addition to what 
the rules of rhyme demand. One variety has been described 
ill the note on page 75. 

Zii-l-Qafi^j^eteyn or 'Double- Rhyme;* here each rhyming 

line of the poem has two distinct rhymes. When these are 

contiguous the Double-Rhyme is said to be Mutaqarrin or 

'Adjacent/ as in this couplet of Nabi: — 

1 ^ ^3 

Efzuai-i haytU kcm'-dzdrUqtfa dii, 

X 3 

Ser-ma,yc-i nejdt schii'-lnb /iqda dir. 

•Increase of life is in scantness of tioiible, 

^The fund of salvation is in the lightness of (one’s) load.’ * 

Here the rhyme-words kem-drjdrliqda and sebuh-bdrhqda (the 
dir is a redif) are immediately preceded by the rhyming 
words hay at and ncjdt. 

When one or more words intervene between the two 

rhyming xvords the Double-Rhyme is said to be Mahjiib or 

'Screened/ as in this couplet also by Nabi: — 

.1 _ ^ 3 

^Aicui esir-i dcst-i meshiyet digil-mi dir^* 

1 ^ 3 

Aticni zebiln-i pencil c-i qudiet digil-mi dir? 

^Is not the world thrall in the hand of Will? 

'Is not man powcilcss in the grasp of (the Divine) Might?’ 2 

Here several words intervene between the rhyme-words 
diem — meshiyet and ddem — qndret. 

^ -C . lAI 
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Zii-l-Oa\vaf{ or ‘ Polyrhymc;" here each rhyming line of 

the poem has more than two rhymes as in this couplet 

again by Nabf: — 

1 

IVi-der*gil-i khihi:ch') ^ 

1 ’ 3 

richiMe-i /.v ash hhiiyd.Kp^la ?iJmch‘‘r 

MMscoiusIng of Thee are the loed-pens stuck fast in the clay of agitation: 
'•Imagining Thoe, do tlie treatises wiithe on the bed.’ * 

Here there arc three pairs of rhymes, tcldsh and firash^ 
maqalin-Ia and kliayahn-la^ khajmh'r anti ndmcltr. The Poly- 
rhyme also can be 'Screened/ as well as 'Adjacent’ as in 
the foregoing example. 

Tersi'^ literally ' be] e welling this is a yet further elab- 
oration of rhyme in which each wortl in tlu: first hemistich 
has a corresponding word of the same rhyme and measure 
in the secoiuh the tally eN'ceptions being {laits of the veil) 
substantive and particles, which tire rc[)eated. Poetry thus 
rhymed is said to be Alurassa" or ‘ bejeu elletl.' These lines 
offer an exam[)lc: — 

1^3 1 

r*i~ktur.iu: aahuu Avi’uv-/ ' 

Miusta'dii iiiAun iisnhmt'fibi ! 

‘ Autuiimlcss may the spring of thy gaiden lomain! 

^May lie whose aid \vc piay bear off the peace of thy foc!’'-^ 

The two lines that follow show how this trick would work 
out in lingdisli: — 

''i'hinc be checiy gladncs';. yea, and dear deliglit’ 

Mine be weaiy sadness, aye, and diear despite’ 

There are further a few miscellaneous figures, the most 
noteworthy of which are the following. 

BenPal-i Istihkil 'Eloquent Presage men 1 1 ’ this consists in 
foreshadowing at the opening of a long poem, such as a 

1 4 idXSlsLa \jikki 

2 viV.X-*..CvO ^ ..i ♦ tiki-wkli 
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romantic mesnevi, the subject of the poem and the manner 
of its treatment. This figure is very common in prose 
works also. 

Telmf : this consists in writing a poem partly in Turkish 
and partly in Arabic or Persian, the lines or half-lines being 
alternately in the one language and the other. Poetry com- 
posed in this macaronic fashion is said to be Mulcmma*^ 
or 'Pied.’ 

When poetry can be scanned in more than one metre 
it is said to be Mutelevvin or 'Polychromatic.’ 

Acrostic verse is called Muveshshah. 

The foregoing list of figures, though very far from com- 
plete, is sufficient for our purpose, and will moreover give 
some idea of the extremely elaborate character of the Oriental 
Art of Rhetoric. But now, so far as Turkey is concerned, 
this old Eastern art is a thing of the past. Its knell vms 
sounded when in 1299 (1881-2) Ekrem Bey published his 
Ta^^lim-i Edebiyat or 'Lessons in Composition.’ In that ad- 
mirable work where for the first time the canons of Western 
literary taste were systematically placed before the Turkish 
student, the entire rhetorical system is revolutionised. The 
old divisions of Ma^ani, Beyan and Bedi*^ are abolished, and 
nine tenths of the figures we have been considering arc 
swept away as incompatible with earnestness and sincerity 
in modern times. But as up till then the old system held 
undisputed sway, the attention we have bestowed on it is 
justified. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Historical Outline. 

It will be helpful, if before startiiv.| on our journey, we 
trace an outline map of the road we are to follow; we shall 
therefore, before beL>innin^' the story of OtLnnan poetry, 
sketch roughly and brieily the line of its development. 

The history of strictly Ottoman poetry does not begin 
till the middle of the fifteenth century. 

During the preceding hundred and fifty years, which we 
have called the First Period, a good deal of Turkish liter- 
ature was produced in Asia Minor; but only a very small 
proportion of this was the work of strictly Ottoman writer.s. 
Each of the several little .states into which the Turkish pop- 
ulation of Western Asia was divided still looked upon itself 
as a distinct and separate power, and viewed its neighbours 
with a jealous, if not a hostile, eye. It was the work of 
Ottoman statecraft during this cenlury and a half to bind 
together these antagonistic members of a single family, and 
through their union to re-create a Turkish empire in West- 
ern Asia. 

This embryonic period of the Ottoman Empire was like- 
wise the embryonic period of Ottoman literature. During 
this period the Western branch of the I'urkish language was 
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gradually shaping itself to become a literary medium; and 
during this period was determined by a combination of cir- 
cumstances which, as we have seen, were beyond the control 
of the Turkish peoples the direction which their literature 
was to take, and the lines along which it was to develop. 
The age and the locality between them decreed that this 
direction was to be^ that of the Persian masters, that these 
lines were to be those of Persian poetry. 

The primary result of this was the definite adoption as 
a fundamental principle by the strictly Ottoman poetry that 
followed of a practice which had held more or less from the 
very start, the practice of looking for guidance to contem- 
porary Persian poetry and following whatever movement mit’ht 
develop therein. 

The second result was the infection of Ottoman poetry 
in its every aspect with a Persianism so potent and so in- 
veterate that its effects are operative even to the present day. 

Mevlana Jelal-ud-Dfn of Riim presided at the birth of 
West-Turkish poetry, and during the First Period his was 
the most powerful personal influence. The poets who wrote 
under the immediate influence' of this great teacher were too 
deeply engrossed in their subject to spare much attention 
to the merely literary aspect of their work, even had the 
language not been in so rough-hewn a condition as to render 
anything but the plainest and baldest style practically im- 
possible. So although towards the close of the period, after 
the invasion of Timur, when the influence of Nizami had 
made itself felt, a certain interest began to be shown in the 
more purely artistic side of poetry, the leading characteristic, 
from a literary point of view, of the work of the First 
Period is its naivete. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century — that is, by the 
time when through the Ottoman’s having become paramount 
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in the land his dialect had been definitely accepted as the 
court and literary langua^'e of the new West-Turkish Em- 
pire, — the mystic atmosphere which in earlier years had 
so closely enveloped Nearer Asia was in certain measure 
passed away, and men were eager to make a start in some 
fresh direction. 

In Persia the purely mystic period had been left behind 
for some time before the definite emergence of the Ottoman 
dialect from amid the welter of local patois as the West- 
Turkish literary medium, and liteiature in that country was 
now in the hands of the lyric and romantic poets who 
gathered round the court of ITuseyn Bayqarri. At the head of 
the first of these groups stood ^Ali Shir-i NcWcPi, the heir 
and successor of Hafiz, a writer distinguished alike in poetry 
and prose, and e(j[ual master of Persian and his native 
Jaghatay or Eastern Turkish. The second group w'as under 
the leadership of the famous poet Jami. The influence of 
these two illustrious men of letteis remained suj'^reme in 
Persia for nearly a hundred years, not being seriously affected 
till ^Urfi and Feyzf introduced a now style and taste tow'ards 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

All w^as therefore ready for the advent of Ottoman poetry; 
the formative forces at w'ork during the I'irst Period had 
fitted the West-Turkish language to serve as a literary me- 
dium, had determined which of its dialects w^as to become 
this medium, and had trained it to follow easily and without 
effort the lead of its accepted guide. This guide had now 
entered a region where the literary and aesthetic cravings 
of the age were recognised and answ^ered; so there was 
nothing wanting but the man of destiny, the man who by 
discovering, if not pursuing, the road for which all were 
groping, who by stammering, if not by singing, the w'ords 
for which all w^ere seeking, was to inaugurate the literature 
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of thr OsiiLir.u' ]'nr.>:u‘ *m»! lu'i't'uu' ih. \an-oo;:iio: tiu' 

lU'^t OUiMlhOl \u^c{<. 

rho vnico I'f llu’ a. a' owoti alt^.ui for a loadru ati«i in 
iv^ponsi* an>‘^c Ahniov! So it iv willi Ahmad i’a<ha 

tlhit the hi'^tory of Ottoman p^u-ti} piopor ho.Jn*^. A-, \\ith 
Sliinasi Mfomii m latvi tinu’-*, Mimotl ra'>]ia now. 

liis real sor\iois woio tho^v' <»f the jhonaoi. tho intnnsio 
value (d* his woik beiny ooinparativt'Iy sli'.;ht. Va;;uOy oon- 
sci<ius nf an i»K:al whu'h he eouhl not eh-arly roin'eive. let 
ah>nc (‘vpro.ss, Ahmed was .stumhlinp, alon*; liis way when, 
lo, out of the ICast came li;,;ht. tiie li;;ht hu* which la* aiul 
all his fclh>us were strainin;^* with (‘a‘.;er ;,»a::e. \Mien the 
;^ha>.els sent by Xt;wa i to (h)nstantinople came into tlu* 
hands <>f Ahmed, his eyes were opeinxl ; he saw btd'ore him 
emi>odiod in a hnan, fairer than which he could iu>i pit'Uire. 
these very motxls and faata.sies which he and his companitins 
had been vainly striving lo express. 

For a century and a half the movement thus begun flowed 
on without let or break; during thi.s century and a half 
the poetry of Newah', either directly or through that of his 
Persian followers, was the main source of ins])iration to the 
Ottoman lyric writers, as the works of Jamf and his imitators 
were to the Ottoman romancists. Now the style of New;Pf 
and Jami, which was really but the culmination of a literary 
movement that had been in progress for three centuries in 
Persia, was remarkable for its lavish use of rhetorical em- 
bellishments of every description. This was the feiilure which 
most attracted the Ottoman poets and which they most 
strenuously endeavoured to reproduce in their own work. 
And so during this Second Period the chief aim of the 
Turkish poets was to decorate their verse with every im- 
aginable variety of subtle and fantastic conceit, even at the 
expense, if need be, of grace of diction and beauty of thought. 
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It was therefore with the opening of this Period that the 
Ottoman literal’}'- idiom definitively broke away from the 
spoken form of the language and began its development 
upon entirely distinct and piirel}’’ artificial lines. 

This movement culminated in the work of Ihe poet Baqi, 
very shortly after wh(\se death in A. H. ioo8 (A. I). 1600) 
there occurred a modificatitui in the method and purpose 
of poetry so marked as to inaugurate a Third Period. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century the style of NewiPf 
and Jami had been superseded in Persian literature by that 
elaborated b}'- ^Urff and Feyzi. The novelty in this style 
lay, apart from the introduction of a number of fresh terms 
into the conventional vocabulary of poetry, in the dejiosition 
of rhetoric from the chief seat and the enthronement of 
loftiness of tone and stateliness of language in its ste.id. 

This was rcfiected in Ottoman jioetry, especially in the 
writings of Nefh' whose work is the high-water mark ui this 
particular school. It was, moreover, during this Peritid that 
the Persianisation of Ottoman poetry reached its extreme 
point. Many native Turkish words and phrases which had 
been preserved up to this time w’ere lunv discarded and 
their places filled by Persian or Perso-Arabic equivalents; 
and while the poets had in the preceding Period frequently 
alluded to purely Ottoman customs or institutions, even though 
treating these in tlie Persian manner, it now' became the 
fashion altogethei to ignore such ami deal exclusi\ely with 
matters to be found in the pages of the Persian poets. To 
such a pitch w'as this Persianisation of poetry carried that 
there are many passages in the productions of this Period 
wdiich might have been cut out bodily from some Persian poem. 

The Third Period lasted till the end of the seventeenth 
century; but tow'ards its close there appeared a poet, Xabi 
by name, who by skilfully grafting on to the current style the 
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peculiar didactic tone of the coiitompoiary Peiwian pnv‘t S,i ih, 
introduced a yet further modifuMtion ini<> Ottt>iuan poetry. 

The Fourth Period, which covers the whole' of the ei;ih- 
teeiith and the first half of the ninett‘enth century, i^ unlike* 
the Second and Thiial Petit )ds in th«it it is an at;e td eclecticism ; 
there is no longer a sint;le school including, practically all 
the poets. The chief reastm of this is that there was at tliat 
time no contemporary Persian poet <d' suflleieiit merit or 
eminence to command universal alleL;iance. d'he best that 
Persia could then show was the poet Shevket who is deserv- 
edly famous for his marvellous inoonuity and fertility in 
the invention of fresh and j)icture‘squc imaj.;es and similes. 
For more than half a century thi.s writer continued to he 
the guiding star for the majority of Ottoman poets. I'he 
work that those men produced was for the most part an 
amalgam of the style of Nabi with that of Shevket; its 
tone is didactic like that of the former, while it relies for 
decoration on a new and quaint imagery modelled upon that 
of the latter. These poets who looked to Shevket as their 
master were the last followers of the old tradition whi<‘,h 
taught the writers of Turkey to turn to contemporary l^ersia 
for guidance; and after their time Ottoman poetry ceases 
to reflect that of the eastern kingdom. 

All along — though more especially during the sixteenth 
century — there had been sporadic outbursts of the national 
spirit in Ottoman poetry; the Persian forms had indeed always 
been respected, but from time to time the voice of the native 
genius had striven to speak through these. The most notable 
of such occasions was when the poet Sabit had at the end 
of the seventeenth century made the first determined effort 
to stem the overwhelming flood of Persianism and convert 
Turkish poetry into a somewhat truer interpreter of the 
Turkish mind. From his day, all through the first stage of 



the Fourth Period, the movement to which he had given 
so great an impulse continued to' gather strength, till in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century it became sufficiently 
powerful to be the dominant motive in Ottoman poetry for 
some fifty years. This change marks the second of the three 
stages of the Fourth Period. The movement which brought 
this about had its origin in revolt, revolt against the tra- 
ditional Persianismj but with success revolt very speedily 
developed into license. There was nothing to guide or control 
the new spirit thus suddenly advanced to a foremost place. 
It knew not how to speak save in the terms of Persian 
poetry, so it spoke in these while it defied them; it knew 
not of what to speak save the themes of the Persian ists, so 
it spoke of these while it made light of them. The typical 
poetry of tliis stage truly reflects the genius neither of Turkey 
nor of Per.sia; what it displays is a struggle between the 
two, a struggle which while it lasted entailed anarchy. Had 
there been any guide to direct the national spirit, it must 
have triumphed; for it was full of vigour while Persianism 
was decrepit; but the latter, though it had no living champion, 
had behind it five centuries of culture, and thus it was able 
by the sheer dead-weight of the past to stifle for the time 
its rival’s efforts at emancipation. 

And so with the early years of the nineteenth century 
there came a recrudescence of Persianism; but as there was 
now no contemporary Persian master, not even a Shevket, 
whom the poets could follow, for the next thirty or forty 
years tlicrc was not properly speaking any school, each poet 
choosing as guide or model whichever writer of former times 
appealed most strongly to his individual taste. These years 
of uncertainty form the third and last stage of the h'ourth 
Period ; and with them the history of the Old vSehool of 
Ottoman poetry comes to a close. 
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It is usual to disparai^o the Fourth Teriod, to *»f 

it as an age of decline; and so in many especially 

from the Persianist point of view, it umiuestionahly is. On 
the other hand, as it includes the one sustained <iltenipl to 
dominate literary poetry made by tlu‘ nativt‘ i^enius without 
any guidance from outsidt^, it yields in iiiteri'st ii‘W cpoelis 
in the history of this poetry. 

At no time had Ottoman poetry appcaretl in so Impeless 
a plight as during the last years of the Old School. Persia, 
stricken with intellectual paralyses, was no longc'r able to 
act as guide; the effort of the Turkish poets tt> supply from 
withiii what had thus failed fn>m without had ended in 
disaster; and poetry seemed to have fallen into a (‘hinesc 
stagnation of lifeless conventionalism with neither uish nor 
power save to mumble the dry bones of a long-dead culture. 
Such was the position when at the end of the sixth decade 
of the nineteenth century Shinasi ICfcndi bade the vivifying 
spirit of the West breathe for the first time into the worn- 
out frame of Ottoman poetry. By the production in 
of a little volume of translations from the I'rench poets 
into Turkish verse this author opened the eyes <»f his more 
thoughtful countrymen to the fact that there was a litera- 
ture worthy of study outside the realms of fslam, and in 
this manner prepared the way for a revolution the results 
of which have been beyond compare more momentous and 
farther-reaching than those of any other movement by which 
Ottoman poetry has been affected. 

The efforts of Shinasi Efendi to remodel literature after a 
Western pattern were ably and successfully seconded by 
his brilliant disciple Namiq Kemal Bey. But the work of 
these two distinguished reformers was practically confined 
to prose. No serious attempt was made to apply their prin- 
ciples to poetry till the year 1296 (1879) when "^Abd-ul-Haqq 
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Hamid Bey published his epoch-makinj^ Sahni or ‘The 
Country.’ ^ This tiny booklet of but fifty-nine pa^es contains 
ten poems composed in Western verse-forms and treating 
their subject in a simple, natural, Western fashion, — the 
first original Turkish poems written in this stylo. - The di- 
rection suggested by this book was at once recognised by 
the more talented among the younger poets as that in which 
salvation must be sought, with the result that there now 
began a steady flow of poetry written on the lines of the 
Sahra, and consequently absolutely unlike anything which 
had gone before. As a matter of course the new movement 
was at first violently opposed by the adherents of the old 
system. But the result of the struggle was never for a nnv 
ment doubtful; moribund Persianism might fret and fume 
for a few years, but that it could offer any effectual resist- 
ance to the strong fresh spirit that w'as inspiring with new- 
life the intellectual wan'lcl was inconceivable. It is now^ just 
twenty years since the first note of the new poetry w^a.s 
sounded, and within this brief period the w’hole aspect of 
things has changed. Where there seemed to lie the apathy 
of death there is now busy hopeful life; torpor and stagna- 
tion have given place to progress; for short as has yet been 
its life, the New School has passed through more than one stage. 

Although Turkish poetry owes this marvellous transfor- 
mation to the influence of the West, the position of the 
New School towards Western poetry is very different from 
that of the Old School towards Persian. The aim of the 

1 Hamid Bey is at present (1899) Councillor to the Ottoman Kmbassy 
in London. 

^ Four years before this, in 1292 (1S75), Ildmid Bey had indeed published 
some incidental veises in the European style in a piose drama entitled Dukhter-i 
Hindd or ^The Indian Maid.’ These verses are actually the first original 
Turkish poetry in the Western manner; but they seem to have been over- 
looked by the public, as it wa.s not till after the issue of the Sahrd that 
Europeanised poetry came into vogue. 



old poets was to write what was piactirally Tor'^ian p.^otry, 
and that as far as possible in rtn*sian wt»rtls. 'The t>hject of 
the now pt^cts has n<'»t boon to wiite Western '{)»>etiy, nor 
yet to stud their verses with foreign terms; tlu-y ha\e inU 
turned to the West to learn what to think, but to learn 
how to think. They have stiulievl the attitiule ot the Western 
poet's mind as displayed in his work, and they have them- 
selves endeavoured to assume a similar mental attitude. 'rhus 
they have found that the WT‘stern ptad seeks to desorilu' 
the things which he sees about him and to exju’ess his awn 
feelings in regard to these, so they likewise have tried to 
describe things that have come under their own <‘yes and 
to tell the emotions that these have awakeiu^d in t!u*ir 
own breasts. As a consequence Turkish poetry has become 
for the first time natural and personal. 

But this is not all; by leading the Turk straight to nature, 
to nature on which at the bidding of the Persian he turned his 
back six hundred years ago, the West has unconsciously, but 
none the less effectively, opened the way for a poetry which 
is truly Turkish. A century before, when the genius of the 
nation had grappled with and for a moment got the better of 
its ancient taskmaster, it had failed to profit by its victory, for 
it had not known what to make of it. But what was wanting 
then is forthcoming now; a trusty guide has pointed out 
the road; the Turkish poet has learned at last that his true 
duty is to copy neither the Persian nor the P'rank, but to 
interpret the heart of the Turkish people; and that to per- 
form this duty aright, he must study, not the di\vans or 
the dramas of foreign writers, but the lights and shadows, 
the joys and sorrows, that make up the daily life of the 
humble and simple among his own fellow-countrymen. ^ 

' Early in the present year 1316 (1899) a little volume of verses entitled 
Turkje Shihiar or ‘Turkish Poems,’ was published by Mchcmmcd Emin 15cy, 
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The change from the Old to the New School must have 
come sooner or later j the Europeanisation of every depart- 
ment of Turkish life which had been in progress for years 
rendered it inevitable. But this does not alter the fact that 
the man who directly brought about this great and beneficial 
change is and must ever remain the central figure in the 
history of Ottoman poetry. The work of Hamid Bey forms 
the turning-point in this history; everything composed 
before he wrote bears in one form or another the mark of 
Persia, everything worthy of the name of poetry composed 
since he has written shows directly or indirectly the influence 
of Europe. No man of our generation has, as far as 1 know, 
so profoundly influenced the literary destinies of a nation 
as has this illustrious poet and reformer. ' 

The extraordinary enthusiasm \vith which this change 
was welcomed and the signal success with which, despite 
manifold discouragements from official (jiiarters, it has 
been ci'owned, show how willing is the Turkish peojde, for 
all its innate loyalty to tradition, to accept beneficial reform 
and how able to profit by it. In the wide and complex 
question of reforming the institutions of the country, it is 
probably in this one particular alone, namely the reform of 
literature, that the Turkish people has had an absolutely 
free hand. Here and here alone foreign intriguer and domestic 
revolutionary have been unable to carry out their baleful 
programme of thwarting every effort at amelioration. Had 
the Turks, when the opportunity was presented to them, 
shown themselves unwilling or unable to carry out this vital 

in which the first attempt is made to present in literary form the real speech 
and feelings of the great body of the Tuikish people. In these little poems, 
put into the mouths of common soldiers and Anatolian peasants, the true 
voice of the Turkish people speaks foi the first time in liteiature. 

1 Hamid Bey followed up his Sahrsi with a number of brilliant lyric and 
dramatic w^orks which I hope to describe in detail in a later volume. 



reform in the one sphere which they uiu'IIy controlled, 
where neither Russian emissary nor Armeni<in anarchist ctudd 
enter to blight the tender promise ere it could p;ather 
strength, then would the jiulgment of their traducers have 
been justified, and they \V(UiId h«ive proved themsehes to 
friend and foe alike a race wht^se vital energy was spent. 
But since, on the contrary, notluvithstanding the alien source 
whence it was derived, they have welcomed with open arms 
this great, this revolutionary change in a province remlered 
sacred by the continuous tradition of near six hundred years,* 
and have welcomed it, moreover, solely because they were 
satisfied of its superiority, without a thought of the impreS" 
sion their action might produce upon the outside* world 
which is as ignorant of the progress of intellectual life in 
Turkey as it is of what may be developing in Mercury -or 
Mars; and as they have applied it with such thoroughness 
that there is as great a difference between the language and 
spirit of a Turkish book of to-day and one of but fifty 
years ago as there is between the poetry of Tennyson aiul 
that of Chaucer, we are constrained to admit that the mental 
energy of this people is unimpaired, and that those who 
have so glibly doomed it as plunged in a lethargy from 
which there is no awakening, as stricken with a paralysis 
from which there is no recovery, have but shown once more 
how worthless is the judgment that is based upon ignorance 
and prejudice. 



BOOK II 


THE FIRST PERIOD. 


A. D. 1300 — A. D. 1450. 




[Thcie aie no contemporaiy records, for the 3 *'iisl IVriod. The earliest 
Tezkircs or Dictionaiics of the Poets ^ date fiom the iniiUllo of the sixteenth 
century, that of .Sehi r>ey, the oldest of all,- havinj; been wiitten only a 
veiy few yeais before LatifPs, which was finished in 953 (i54()-7). ^ 'Ashi<i 
Chclebi’s Teskirc was completed in 976 (1568-9),^ (^inali-zade fias.in Chelel»i\s 
in 994 (15S6 ), 5 while that of Riydzi — the last to deal with the whole field 
of Ottoman poetiy — was compiled as late as lOiS (1609-10}. Tash-kopii- 
ziide’s biographical w'ork on eminent deivihh she\khs and members of the 
‘^ulemd, which bcais the title of Sha9ayi<t-un-Xu' nuiniva or ‘■'I he t'liinson 
Peony,’ was written in 965 (1558), and ‘Ah KfendiX geneial hi'.toiy called 

^ A biogiaphical dictionaiy of the poets i*^ called 'IV/kiret-ush-Sha :u\i or 
^Dictionary of the Poets.’ In these woiks the names of the poets aie entcied 
in alphabetical order, and as a rule each entiy contains, bcsiilcs the biogia- 
phical notice of the poet, a short criticism on iiis st\le, etc., and a tew' 
examples of his woik. Thcic are seveud of these 'le/kires in Tuikish. 

Sehi’s book has not been jirintcd, noi, as far as I know, is thcic any MS. 
in England. It would appear, how'cvcr, to contain little or mithing that lias 
not been embodied in the latei Tezkiies. 

3 Latifi’s Tezkire was printed at the ofiice of the hplum now'spaper in 
1314 (1898}. There is a MS. in the Ihitish Museum (Add. 17,339), auothcr 
in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, and anothei in my collection, 
l^'rom the letter (jo thi.s last offers a different (and apparently latei} recension 
of the text from that of cither of the othei tw'o MSS. or of the pi iuted edition, 

^ ^Ashiq’s Te/kire ha.s not yet been piinted; theie is a MS. in iny collection. 
The word Chelebi that follows his name meiely a title signifying ^Master.’ 

3 Qinali-zade Ilasim’s Tezkire is likewi.se still imprinted; there aic three 
MSS. in the Ilritish Museum (Add. 24,957: Ch, 35: -\dd. 19,622), one in 
the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, and one in my collection. Mo'.t 
European writers, following Von Hammer, speak of this biogiaphcr by his 
family name Qinali-zade; the Tuik.s gcneially call him Hasan Chelebi; I 
prefer to follow them. 

6 Riyazi’s work also is unpriiited; there is a MS. in my collcctitm. 

** ^Thc Crimson i^eony’ w'as oiiginally wiitten in Arabic. There are seveial 
Turkish translations. The best-known is that of Mejdf, w’hich was made in 
995 (15^7); it is this version, which was printed in 1269 (1852-3), that 
I have follow'ed in the present work. 
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Kimh-ul-Akhl)iir or ^Thc K.sm*iuv nf Ili-ti'iU* * uh‘ 7 
Guldeste-i Riyaz-i "liTin or fumi *ht‘ Pnuu'i » oj 

the livcb of men of distinction ctmiuvUMi \\i*ls '/.u* vit). . P.; 

modern still, having been finishotl in 1135 tiy;!-!'. AP :hx*s** 
the foundation of the Empiie and cau> the ttf !'1 m ’ bs** 

the time of compilation. They form the chief 'oauc. \\\ t»ui ini-nin, 
cerning the lives of the poets of the V*ii >t Peiiiul. oed in \iru 
moteness of even the eailicst among them fioiu the time, al'cn *1 
lived, it is not unlikely that their stories conceinin?’ thvMu .isc in 
tiaditional. For the rest, in most cases the more utnk 

early poets are in our hands, and so we me tnpiipped 

liteiary histoiy of this far-off peiioii, even if the liguies annm;; 
move be somewhat vague and shadtnv}.] 

^ Part of ‘^A.lfs History has been printed; the gre.iter p.nt of the 
portion, that which deals with events between the captuu* ot (\in 
and the death of Suleyman 1 , is contained in twt> MSS. [*rc,er\cd in i 
Museum (Add. 10,004: Or, 32). 

^ Beligh’s work was printed at Ikusa in 1302 (1884-5;. 
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CHAPTER I, 


The Early Mystics. 

Mevlana Jclal-ud-Din, Sultan Vclcd. Yunusimrc. 

‘^Ashiq Pasha. 

The year 1300 of the Christian era, that wherein the 
Scljiiq Kingdom ceased to exist, may be regarded as the 
bii'th-ycar of the Ottoman Empii'e. Nearly a century had 
elapsed since Suleyman Shah had sought refuge in the west, 
and during that time his son and grandson had done good 
service to their Seljuq patrons as wardens of the Bithynian 
marches against the officers of the Caesars. But neither Er- 
Toghrul nor ^Osman had ever sought independence for him- 
self; they had been content to remain loyal vassals of the 
suzerain power, which, on its part, had never failed to treat 
them with honour and generosity; and it was only when 
the Seljuq Empire was no more and ‘^Osman found himself 
without a lord, that he arose and fought for his own hand. 

Out of the chaos which resulted from the Mongol invasion 
and the Seljuq downfall there emerged in Asia Minor the 
ten little Turkish kingdoms already mentioned as constitu- 
ting the West-Turkish Decarchy. The names of those little 
states and of the ancient provinces to which they roughly 
corresponded are: i. ^Osman (Phrygia Epictetus with a por- 
tion of Bithynia wrested from the Greeks) ; 2. Qarasi (Mysia) ; 
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3- Kermiyan ^ (Phrygia): 4. Hamfd (Pisidia and Isauria); 5. 
Tekke (Lycia and Pamphylia) ; 6. Saru-Khan; 7. Aydin 
(together Lydia); 8. Mentcshe (Caria); 9. Qizil-Ahmedli ^ 
(Paphlagonia) ; 10. Qaraman (Lycaonia). ^ 

Thus at the outset the Ottoman is but one, and that the 
least in extent, of a number of petty Turkish kingdoms 
sprung up from the ruins of the Seljuq or old West-Turkish 
Empire. But its rulers and people being the most enterpris- 
ing and adventurous, it gradually gathered in the others, 
until we find about a century and a half after the Seljuq 
collapse that there is again but a single Turkish state in 
Asia Minor, though the supreme power is now in the hands 
of the Ottoman Sultan. This reconsolidation of the Turkish 
power would have occurred earlier had not Timur’s invasion 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century thrown everything 
into confusion and retarded matters for fifty years. 

Now in the regions forming these little kingdoms several 
Turkish dialects were spoken. These dialects were all varia- 
tions of the Western branch of the Turkish tongue and did 
not materially differ from one another, though each had 
certain words and grammatical forms peculiar to itself. They 
were one and all perfectly intelligible to every Western Turk; 
there was therefore no reason why a poet in the days of 
the Decarchy should write in any other than that of his 
own province. And so we find that poets and other men 
of letters, born outside the Ottoman borders, whether they 
remained subject to their native prince or passed into the 
Ottoman service, made exclusive use of the Turkish of their 
own district. 

' Several authorities write this name Germiyan. 

2 Sometimes called Isfendyarli. 

3 To the east was a welter of Turkman hordes, from out of which there 
emerged later on several local Turkish kingdoms, three of which maintained 
their independence in face of the Ottomans for over a century. 
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This state of things lasted foi* about a century and a half j 
and it was only when all the nine kingdoms had been finally 
gathered in, and Constantinople won by the Ottoman Sultan 
for the capital of the renovated West-Turkish Empire, that 
the Ottoman dialect, modified no doubt to a certain extent 
by those of the neighbouring provinces, became the sole 
recognised literary medium for the whole West-'l'iirkish world. 
Up till that time each poet made use of his own native 
dialect; there was no single idiom accepted by all. Conse- 
quently comparatively few of the works produced during 
this century and a half which we have called the First Period 
arc written in the true Ottoman dialect. 

Nevertheless it would be wi’ong to pass over these in 
silence as certain modern Ottoman writers do; because even 
though they are written in old provincial dialects, they form 
the foundation • upon which the more strictly Ottoman lit- 
erature that followed has been reared. It may perhaps be 
said that such works cannot accurately be classed under 
the head of Ottoman poetry, that West-Turkish poetry would 
be a more correct designation ; and from a philological point 
of view this would be true. All the same, these works are 
practically Ottoman; the majority of them were written in 
the Ottoman dominions for Ottoman patrons in dialects which 
differ less from the Ottoman than those of the English 
counties do from one another. Moreover, as they form the 
basis of the subsequent Ottoman. poetry, without some know- 
ledge of them we should be unable to trace satisfactorily 
the gradual development of sentiment and style in that poetry. 
We shall therefore take all the more prominent of these 
early writers just as though they had been Ottomans in the 
most restricted sense, and examine their works as fully as 
the materials at our disposal will allow. 
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During the woeful years immediately preceding the birth 
of, the Ottoman power, when Western Asia was one vast 
battle-field where hostile races and rival d3masties struggled 
for existence or fought for pre-eminence, the Persian sun 
was standing high in the heaven of poetry, and the Eastern 
world was bright with the glory of that radiance the refiectit)!! 
of which lingers to this day. Some century and a half before, 
mysticism had triumphed over the more realistic spirit of 
earlier times, and now claimed as its own the whole field 
of contemporary Persian poetry. And in most quarters side 
by side with mysticism, even at tjiis early period, reigned 
artificiality. The grandiose but obscure and affected qasidas 
of Anvari ^ and Zahlr-ud-Din-i Faryabi ^ were looked upon 
as the crowning glory of lyric poetry, for the ghazel had 
not yet attained that predominant position which, thanks 
chiefly to the genius of Hafiz, it was afterwards to hold. 
Nizami^ had brilliantly inaugurated the mystic-romantic poetry 

1 Anvari, who died in $87 (i 19 1-2), is considei*ed by many to have carried 
the Persian qasfda to its highest point of perfection. 

2 Zahir-ud-Din-i Faryabi died in 598 (1201-2). His qasidas were held in 
high esteem by his contemporaries, some of whom placed them before those 
of Anvari. He is frequently mentioned by the early Turkish writers, always 
in terms of respect and admiration. 

3 Nizdmi of Genje was born in 535 (1140-1) and died in 598 (i 201-2) or 
599 (1202-3). His Khamsa or ^Quintet’ contains these fivemesnevis; Makhzen- 
ul-Esrdr or ‘The Treasury of Secrets,’ ‘Khusrev and Shirin,’ ‘Leyli and 
Mejmin,’ Heft-Peyker or ‘The Seven Effigies,’ and the Iskender-Ndmc or 
‘Book of Alexander.’ ‘The Treasury of Secrets’ is a didactic-mystic work 
in which the author discusses a number of questions bearing on conduct, each 
of which he elucidates by the addition of some appropriate anecdote. Works 
of this description became very popular both in Persia and Turkey. The 
•‘Khusrev and Shirin’ and the ‘Leyli and Mejmin’ are romances on famous 
love-stories. ‘The Seven Effigies’ is a romance on the adventures of King 
Behiam-i Gdr and his lady-loves. ‘The Book of Alexander’ consists of two 
parts, of which the first is sometimes called the Sheref-Nime or ‘Book of 
Glory’ or the Iqbal-Ndme or ‘Book of Fortune,’ and the second the Khired- 
Name or ‘Book of Wisdom;’ it deals with the romantic history of Alexander 
the Great. As these books were afterwards reproduced in Turkisli, we shall 
examine their subjects more closely farther on. 
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of the East; and in his famous Khamsa, the work, or rather 
series of works, destined to arouse to emulation so many 
both in his own and other lands, were displayed — nowhere 
more clearly — the two chief tendencies of the ago. For the 
Khamsa was written at the very time when the qasi'da was 
being stifled under every species of decoration, and it reflects 
in many and many a far-fetched metaphor and recondite 
allusion that passion for the artificial and ostentatious which 
had now established its tyranii}’^ over Persian poetry. Again, 
Nizami was the first romantic poet after the universal triumph 
of mysticism, and thus his stories arc no longer, as in for- 
mer times, romances pure and simple, but are all more or 
less allegoric in intention and mystic in spirit. 

But mightier than cither lyric or romancist was he under 
whose shadow both were fain to sing. The mystic poet, the 
master who elected verse as the channel for his transcen- 
dental teaching, was lord-paramount wherever Persian culture 
held; and nowhere was his })owor more absolute or his in- 
fluence more profound than in this very Asia Minor. For 
here in Qonya, the Seljiiq capital, had been establi.slied for 
over fifty years the head-quarters of a group of saintly 
mystics who by the power of their writings and the spell 
of their personality have exercised, an incalculable influence 
upon the subsequent literature and philosophy of the Muslim 
East, flither, while yet a youth, had the greatest of them 
all, the Mevlana JoIal-ucl-Dfn, * been brought by his father 
Bcha-ud-Dfn Vclcd; here had he lived and taught; here had 
he seen those visions and worked those signs which Eflaki ^ 

* Mtivldna (in Arabic, ^Oiir Lord’) is a title prefixed to the names of 
great dervish sheykhb and eminent members of the ’■'ulema, 

2 Kilaki, who vva^ a disciple uf JeUl’s grandson Chelebi Emir ‘‘Aiif, wrote 
at the lequcst of his teacher a biogiaphical work on the caily Mcvlevi fathers, 
which he called Menaqib-ul-Arifm oi ^The Acts of the Adepts.’ A number 
of translated extracts from this work, which was completed in 754 (1353), 
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has collected for us with such loviiii; cari‘; ami above all 
here had he written his marvellous Mesiievi. * 'I'liis threat 
poem, one of the [»'reatest aiul mo>t noble in all l\‘rsian 
literature, which in clear, simple lani^'ua^e, but without vip- 
parent order or method, discourses (ui the tloctnnes ami 
aspects of the mystic philosophy, has for aj^es formed the 
text-book of the vSiifi thinker fioin the shores of the Med- 
iterranean to the Wall of China, ScarceU' less important 
has been the influence of the impassioned Oiwan \\lu*re in 
inspired strains the poet-saint sini^s of the mystic Love, and 
immortalises his dear master Shems-iid- Din of 'rebn’z. - Here 
too in Qonya had the Mcvlanii fouiuled that famous dervish- 
order, ^ called after him the Mevlevf, which in later years 
became so powerful, and which centuries afterwards j;a\e 
to Turkey one of her greatest poets. 

Unlike the contemporary lyric and romantic poets, Jehil 
and the other mystic teachers, both in Qonya and elsewluiro, 
wrote in a simple and straightforward style, eschewing tlie 
tricks and artifices wherewith the court poets bedecked their 
works. These men were too much in earnest to play with 
words; moreover, they were less artists in language, or even 

are prefixed to Sir J. W. Redhouse’s translation of the First Tiook of the 
(Triibner, i88i). 

^ The full title of this famous book is Mcsnevi'-i Ma'^uevi oi ^The Spiritual 
Couplets;’ but it is usually styled simply The Mesncvl, as being the Mesnevi 
among all mesnevis. 

^ A selection of ghazels from Jelal’s Diwan along with translations and 
valuable critical notes has been published by Mr. R. A. Niclu)lson under tlie 
title of ‘Selected Poems fi*om the Divani Shamsi Tabriz’ (Cambridge Pni- 
versity Press, 1898.) 

3 The so-called ‘dancing dervishes’ arc members of this order. The mystic 
dance which certain among them perform every week was instituted by Jelal 
himself who describes it in more than one poem in his Diwdn, where he 
represents it as symbolic of the universal life with its movements multiplex 
yet one. 

* Sheykh Ghalib. 
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poets singing because they must, than masters who chose 
to teach in verse rather than in prose, the former being 
more in harmony with the spirit of the time and better 
suited to the matter they had to say. 

The influence then of Jelal-ud-Dm and the m3^stics held 
the first place in the age and in the countr}'' wherein Turkish 
poetry was destined to start upon its course, while that of the 
lyric and romantic writers occupied the second. The eftbets 
of this arc immediately evident; the earliest Turkish poetry 
consists of long m^J^stic or theological mesnevfs written in a 
plain and simple fashion with little attempt at embellishment 
or literary grace of any kind. Later on, when the immediate 
personal influence of the master and his band has somewliat 
faded, a change occurs; lyric and romantic poetry, and with 
them artificialit}", begin to be cultivated with the greater 
assiduit3^ while m^^sticism as a formal subject of ])octry 
falls into the second place, though remaining as the foundation 
and background of the whole. 

It is just after the close of the fourteenth century that 
this change becomes clearl)' evident. The disastrous invasion 
of Timur, which occurred at the very beginning of the fifteenth 
century, cuts the First Period into two divisions, the poetry 
produced during the first of these being not only the more 
single-minded in purpose and the more artless and naive 
in cxpre.ssion, but also far the more Turkish in its manner 
and diction. Whether it be, as seems more probable, the 
natural result of a century of culture, or whether it be in 
any degree owing, as the historian ‘^Ali would infer, to the 
influence of the Persian scholars who came into Asia Minor 
in Timur’s train, the West-Turkish poetry written about the 
time of the Tartar onslaught becomes somewhat suddenly 
much more Per.sian and much more artificial. The simple 
homely language of the earlier poets with their old-fashioned 
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'finger-counting,' suggestive the ancient folk-songs and 
ballads, gives place to high-sounding foreign words and to 
the laboured rules of Persian prosody. Ingenious allegories 
begin to supersede the earnest if somewhat tedious luvinilies 
of the early followers of Jelal, and tricks of language and 
curiosities of imagery gradually replace the old straight- 
forward speech. 



Although he lived full half a century in a Turkish city, 
and for that same i*cason is known throughout the East by 
the surname of Rumf ^ — a term which practically means 
the (Western-) Turk — Mevlana Jelal-ud-Din, for all his 
splendid literary ability, did virtually nothing towards the 
great work of founding Turkish literature. Ilis Mesnevf-i 
Ma^nevi contains between 25,000 and 30,000 couplets, but 
there is never a Turkish line among them; there arc in his 
vast Diwan 1,000,000 distichs, yet there is not one single 
ghazcl written wholly in the Turkish tongue. Some time 
ago a scholarly member of the Mevlevi order, Velod Chelebi 
by name, made a careful examination of the master's works 
for the express purpose of discovering to what extent he 
had made use of the Turkish language ; and the only reward 
of this labour of love was one complete ghazel of the de- 
scription known as Mulcmnia^ written in mingled Turkish and 
Persian, together with three Persian ghazels each of which 

1 Rum is an Oriental form of Rome. The names ^Greece’ and ^CJrcck’ 
aic unknown: Viinan represents Ionia, So powerfully did the Roman conquest 
of (Greece and Asia Minor affect the Asiatic mind that to the Orientals not 
only all the siib.sequent, but all the former movers in these lands have ever 
since been ‘Romans.’ Thus Alexander the Clreat is known throughout the 
East as Iskendcr-i Riimf ‘Alexander the Roman;' while all the later dw’ellers 
in these regions, IJyzantines, Seljiiqs and Ottomans, have likewise been indis- 
criminately called Ritmi's, that is ‘Romans;’ and their emperor, Christian or 
Muslim, is the (Jaysar-i Rum or ‘Ciesar of Rome.’ And so the Ottoman 'Em- 
pire is, and has always been, styled the ‘Roman Empire,’ or simply ‘Rome,’ 
by Persians, Tartars, Afghans and Indians; an Ottoman Turk is called by 
these a ‘Roman,’ and the Ottoman language, the ‘Roman language.’ The 
name Riim is thus virtually a geographical teim and represents the tciritories 
ruled in succession l>y Roman, Byzantine, Seljiiq and Ottoman; and it is in 
this sense that it is used in Persian and literary Turkish. The name Mevlana 
Jelal-ud-Din-i Riimf therefore means etymologically ‘ Our Lord Jelal-ud-Dm 
the Roman (or, of Rome),’ but practically, ‘Our I.ord JeUl-ud-Dfn the Seljiiq 
Turk (or, of Selju<]: Turkey).’ 
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contains a few Turkish distichs, and one or two other i^ha- 
zels with a single Turkish couplet aj)iecc. * 

Jelal-ud-Din was born in Balkh in Central Asia in 604 
(1207-8), and died in Qonya in 672 (1273-4), so thi>sc few 
lines are our earliest specimens of West-'fiirkish \'crse. 

Veled Chelebi quotes as examples the two following frag- 
ments. The passages which in the original arc in Persian 
are italicised in the translation. 

Fragment of a Ghazel. [i| 

Or good or ill the brother be, indeed he 

Upon a long and toilsome road will lead thee. ^ 

The shepherd clutch thou fast, the wolves arc many; 

0 my black lamb, O my black lambkin, heed me 1 ^ 

And be thou Turk, or be thou Gicek, or Persian, 

T/ie tongue of those the tongue less Icain^ / rede fhcel^ 

Fragment of a Ghazel. [2] 

Thou hnow'st how out of all folk I love thee and thee only; 

If to 7 ny breast thou come not^ for grief shall I die lonely. 

1 fain one day were seated alone beside thee, dearest, 

Then would I leain me Turkish* and quaff the wine full pronely. 

1 See an article entitled Edebiyat-i Islamiya or ^Muslim Literaliue' l>y 
Mehemmed Veled Chelebi in the special number of the journals Tci|uman-i 
Haqi'qat and Servet-i Funiin published in aid of the destitute Muhamincdans 
ol Crete in 1313 (1897), 

2 The office of him who is to be thy brother on the mystic journey is 
arduous and vital, so it behoves thee to choose him with the utmost care, 

3 Quzum ‘ my lamb ’ is a common fonn of familiar address among all classes 

Turkey ; but ^ my black lamb,’ if used at all now, must be provincial. 

^ ‘The tongueless,’ i. e. those who are wrapt in silent contemplation of tlrt 
Divinity, who have reached that stage where speech is not only inadequate 
but is misleading. 

5 i. e. ‘I would learn thy language so as to entertain thee.’ So at least 
Veled Chelebi explains the words: — 



The Turkish cause owes more to Jclal-ud-Din’s son Sultan 
Veled. This son, whose full name was Sultan Vcled Beha- 
ud-Din Ahmed, was born in the Seljuq city of Larende, ^ 
in 623 (1226), when his father was only nineteen yeai'S of 
age. His youth was spent in the service of some of the 
greatest Sufi teachers of the time, such as Burhan-ud-Din 
of Tirmiz, Shems-ud-Din of Tebriz and Sakih-ud-Din Feridiin 
of Qonya, the last-mentioned of whom gave him his daughter 
Fatima in marriage. In his Lives of the Sufi Saints, entitled 
Nefahat-ul-Uns or ‘The Breaths of Intimacy,’ Jami, the great 
Persian poet, tells us that when Sultan Veled grew up, he 
became so like his father that those who did not know them 
used to take the two for brothers. Jelal-ud-Dm, who died 
in 672 (1273-4), was, according to Eflakf, succeeded by 
Sheykh Husam-ud-Din, who had till then acted as his vicar. 
On the death of this person in 683 (1284), the generalship 
of the order passed to Sultan Veled, who continued to 
expound his father’s teachings in what the biographers de- 
scribe as clear and graceful language till he died, at the age 

1 I.arencle is the old name of the town Qaraman; it is still used in official 
documents. 

2 The ^Intimacy’ alluded to in this title is that between God and the mystic. 

3 The geneialship of the Mcvlevi order is still in the family of Mevlana 
Jeldl-ud-Dm. The General bears the special title of Chelebi Efendi. The head- 
quarters of the order are and ever have been at Qonya. The mausoleum of 
Jeldl in that city is a beautiful building surmounted by a dome which is 
covered with blue tiles. The mausoleum is consequently famous throughout 
the Muslim world as the (^ubbe-i Khazra or ^ Green Dome.’ As we shall have 
frequent occasion to remark, the Easterns do not regard blue and green as 
distinct colours, but merely as different shades or lints of one colour. 



of oiglity-six, on the lOlh. Rcjch, yiJ Jth. Xoxonihcr, 

Amongst other works in Persian ver^* wheioin he onm* 
ments and discourses upon his father's UMching. Sultan \’eU‘d 
left a mesncvi poem bearing the name of Kebah-Name i>r 
^The Book of the Rebeck.' In the humlredth sectitm of 
the first part of this Wook of the Rebeck tiiere is a series 
of one hundred and iifl}*-six couplets in the Seljiuj ili<ileel 
of Turkish, — the earliest ini]H>rtanl specimen o\’ W'est-'I'urkish 
poetry that we possess. Through the presence of these *rurkis]i 
verses this otherwise undistingiiisheil hi>ok actpiires a great 
and unique interest, for here, enshrinetl in its pages, it ht»lds 
the first serious utterance of the neu literature. 

The composition of the book which thus cnri^nisly, and 
as it were by accident, comes to he the starting-point of 
Wcst-Turkisli poetry, synchronises almost e.vactly with the 
birth of the Ottoman state. It was written within the s])ac\i 
of four months in the year 700 (1301)* The poem, the pur- 
pose of which is purely mystic, owes its name to a panegyric 
on the musical instrument called the Rebab or ‘Rebeck' 
with which it opens, much as the Mesnevi of jelal-iuI-Din 
begins with the eulogy of the Rced-inute, What induced 
the author to break through all precedent, write a scries of 
verses in the Turkish language, and incorpt)ratc these in a 
Persian mesnevf, we cannot say. But Sultan Velecl st‘tjms 
to have had a fancy for versifying in various tongues, as 
Professor Vambery discovered in this same Rchab-Xanie a 
series of twenty-two couplets in the Greek language though 
written in Persian characters. ^ This is yet more extraor- 
dinary; Turkish, though not then a literary language, was 
at least the speech of a Muhammedan people, while Greek 

^ Professor Vdmbdry announced his discovery of these Greek verses in a 
letter to the Athenaeum of January 7th, 1888. Veled Chelcbi says that 
Mevldnd Jeldl-ud-Din also has some verses in Greek. 



was the tongue of a nation outside the Muslim pale. But 
Sultan Veled was a Sufi, not a Muslim of the orthodox 
type; and to the Sufi all religions are more or less good, 
as all are roads leading to The Truth, though some may ’ 
be shorter or moi'e direct than others; and so considerations 
which would at once have determined a member of the 
'^ulema might have had little enough weight with him. 

The Rebab-Name is written in the same metre as Jelal- 
ud-Din's Mesnevi and in this metre — of course one of the 
regular Persian varieties — are the Turkish couplets; but 
in these the feet are generally, though not invariably, syllabic 
according to the true Turkish fashion. In a few cases they 
are quantitative ; and thus we see here, in the very first piece 
of Western Turkish verse, the beginning of that struggle 
between the native and the Persian .systems of prosody which 
characterises the earlier part of the P^inst Period. The voca- 
bulary too is very Turkish, containing but few Arabic or 
Persian words, far fewer than we meet with in even slightly 
later works. Many of the Turkish words employed are now 
obsolete ; some probably never existed in the Ottoman dialect, 
others perhaps still linger on in some provincial patois. 
Looked at merely with regard to the language, these verses 
are of great interest, as in them we have a specimen of the 
Turkish of Western Asia at the time when the Ottoman 
Empire was being founded. 

Sultan Veled is one of those men whom I have described 
as being less a poet than a mystic teacher who taught through 
verse. There is therefore in these Turkish couplets no attempt 
at literary grace of any kind. They are written in correct 
enough metre in the Turkish fashion, and the lines rhyme 
with sufficient accuracy, and that is all. There is an entire 
absence of anything that is merely decorative, nor is there 
any slightest hint of that torrent of fantastic similes and 
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remote allusions which is by and by tt» i>\ iu \s helm this 
poetry. The writer docs not tmublc himsrlf o\cn t<« avoiii 
repetition; he uses the same wouls aiul phrases (^\er and 
over again, without thinking tu- earing t(v v.iry them. The 
poverty of the language may perhaps gti for something iiere; 
but the true cause is the earnestness of the teacher. His 
great object is to .say what he has to say in the cleart'st 
and directest way he can. And here he is eert*unly successful ; 
for once the merely external difficulty of his old-fashioned 
dialect is overcome, his style is singularly easy. 

In one place Sultan Veled speaks as though his act[iiaint- 
ance with the Turkish language were limited; he says: - 

^Knew 1 TuikiHh, unto >ou 1 >huuUl luako Unt»vn 

‘All the secrets tluit the Loid to mi‘ hath diowiK* 

Here he can mean only that he did not write 'rurkish \eise 
with the same facility a.s Pensian; for his work is btdbre us 
to prove that he po.sscssed an excellent knowledge^ of the 
Turkish language, as indeed it would be .strangt: had he not, 
seeing that he passed all his life in a Turkish country. 

The theme of Vcleds Turkish verses is of course the 
mystic philosophy. Even in this comi)aratively short passage 
of one hundred and fifty-six couplets we can see very clearly 
that truly Oriental discursiveness so characteristic not alone 
of the writer and his illu.strious father, but of almost every 
poet of the mystic school. The author takes uj) a point, 
makes a few observations on it, and then })asses to some 
fresh subject, to return ere long to the first, which is again 
abandoned and taken up without any perceptible line of 
thought being followed. Instead of presenting an orderly 
sequence of ideas leading up to some point which ho desires 
to establish, the poet seems to put down whatever thought 
comes into his mind without considering its due relation to 
the context. 
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Thus Sultan Velcd’s Turkish couplets open with a few 
lines in praise of Mcvlana Jclal-ud-Dm, after which the writer 
proceeds to declai'c the superiority of his teaching over 
worldly riches; he then bids the reader implore God to 
show him the truth and to efface his individual existence 
even as the drop is lost in the sea. After a little the praise 
of the Mevlana is resumed, and we are told that the gifts 
of God to His saints differ in each case, but that none is 
equal to that vouchsafed to Jelal. We have next a list of 
the gifts bestowed on the Prophets of old; after which we 
arc told not to regard God as other than His saints. We 
are then bidden resign our soul to God by whom we shall 
be repaid an hundred-fold. As when we are dreaming, the 
soul leaves the body and creates of itself a world, so shall 
it be when we die; but we must be careful to preserve our 
faith, which the soul will take along with it and which will 
form as it were its passport to Paradise. The poet tcniches 
next on the blessed state of the saint whose soul is alive 
through Love; we arc enjoined to find out such an one and 
hold fast by him. Then we are told that if we would see 
the soul, we must look for it with soul as our eye; for every 
form of perceptible existence has an eye proper to perceive 
it, and this we must use, on the same principle as that only 
like can pair with like. After a further expatiation on the 
virtues of the man of God, we have the curious passage in 
which Sultan Velcd says that if he knew Turkish he would 
impart all his knowledge to his readers, whom, he adds, he 
loves like a father, and for whose love he prays. He then 
bids us hold fast by him, as if we do not, where are we 
to go? We are again warned not to conceive of the saint 
as other than God, for he who sees one as two is squint- 
eyed. This identity of God with the saint who has found 
Him is dwelt on at some length and is buttressed by a 
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story, boiTowed from the Mesncvi, in which God, when 
speaking to Moses, identifies Himself with a holy man who 
has been ill, and in the clearest language declares Himself 
and His saints to be one. The reader is then called upcm 
to renounce the world and be of those who have won io 
Truth; for such are in Paradise even while on earth, in 
the night do these see the sun, and in the darkness dt» they 
see the light; in the demon do they find the luniri, and in 
blasphemy do they find true faith; they have died to them- 
selves and are become one with God; like the drop they 
have fallen into the sea; but we must not call them drops, 
we must call them the Sea; and we must cleave fast to them 
and let all else go by. 

If Sultan Veled really was the first — and we know of 
none before him — to seriously attempt literary poetry 
in the Western Turkish language, his success is marvellous. 
That his verses are little poetical is nothing to the point. 
It was no mean achievement to fashion from the rough 
dialect of camp and market-place a medium for the teaching 
of a spiritual philosophy. To do this, moreover, almost ex- 
clusively from native elements, with such little assistance 
from the more cultivated languages he knew so well, j)roves 
the poet to have been as resourceful as he was daring. Won- 
derful is the way in which the homely Turkish words fall 
so easily into their places in the smooth and even lines, 
just as though they had been long accustomed to such exercise, 
and no raw recruits drawn from city-street or country-side. 
And so well do they look standing marshalled there, that 
we cannot help regretting so many among them must ere 
long pass away to give place to substitutes levied from the 
Persians or the Arabs. 

To Sultan Veled then belongs not only the honour due 
to the pioneer in every good work, but the credit which 



is justly his who successfully accomplishes an arduous enter- 
prise. To have inaugurated the poetry of a nation is an 
achievement of which any man might be proud. 

The passages here translated from Sultan Veled’s Turkish 
verses have been chosen as being representative of the scries. ^ 


From the Rebab-Name. [3] 

Wot ye well Mcvlana-^ is of saints the Pole^ 
Whatsoever thing he •sayeth, do in whole. 

All his words are mercies from the Heavenly King; 
Such that blind folks’ eyes weic opened, did they sing. 
Whosoever by this Woid doth tiead the Way, — 

God vouchsafe to me the meed for him, I pi ay. 

Mine are neither flocks noi liches tv> bestow, 

That the love of Him Ihiough liches I .should show. 
These 5 the riches which the Loid hath gianled me: 
Whoso longeth for such riches, wise is he! 


1 The attention of Wc.stcrn scholais was flist drawn the 1 ’urkish verses 
in the Rebab-Name by Von Hammer who published the text and a (lei man 
translation in 1829, in the 48th. vol. of the Jahrbucher dor Literatui. Prof. 
Moriz Wickerhauscr published a revised text (tiansliterated) and translation 
in the 20th. vol. of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeulandischen Gescll- 
schaft; w’hile Dr. Pchrnuuer and Prof. Klei.scher contributed some interesting 
and valuable notes on this revision to the 23rd. vol. of the .same jouinal. 
In 1891 M. C. Salcmann published, under the title of 'Noch Einmal die 
Seldschukischen Verse,’ the text of the whole of the hundredth section, with 
a German translation, and, in an appendix, the Greek veises. The MS. from 
which M. Salcmann printed this edition belongs to the Asiatic Museum f)f 
St. Petersburgh, and differs in some points from that pre.served at Vienna, 
which contains the text used by the earlier editors. 

2 Mevlana Jelal-ud-Din, the poet’s father. 

3 The Pole or Centre round which others revolve, or to which others are 
drawn. ‘The Pole of Saints’ is an honorific title, applied sometimes to othcis 
besides Jelal-ud-Ui'n. 

4 ‘The Way’ or ‘the Path,’ i. e. the mystic teaching that leads to aljsorption 
in God. 

i. e. these Words that point the Way of Irife. 



Wouls, • they form Ihc licho'. the man who 's 

All hib nehes i;ivcth he, ihe^e he 

Riches, they me dust: thC'*o Woids mo life tor mo; 

Thercfoic tlee the wise from tlw)se, in tlie-'O to .slay. 

Words abide enduring, wealth depaiting llios; 

Seize the living thing and leave th<»u that which dit‘s! 

Hold by God, that so thou mayst abide ft»i a\e: 

Beg thou aidanco of the I.ord botli night and day. 

Praying, say to Him a- weeping dolefully: 

‘Thiough Thy giace divine do Thou have luth on me: 

^That 1 see Thee clcarl), ope mine cyen wide; 

^That 1 diop-likc fall midmo.sl the .sea, and bide. 

‘E’en as when the diop into the sea doth run, 

‘Two they rest not, diop and sea become but one. 

‘So would I, e’en as that diop, bcctnnc the sea; 

‘Die not, but e’en like the sea, alive would lie!* 

Mazed and wildorcd at these words the wise abide: — 

‘How then hath the creature the Creator .spied?’ 

‘No man bee.s that Face,’ ^ ’tis thus 1 an.swer the.se, 

‘It is his own self reflected that he .sees. 

‘God the Lord doth give to him of His own Light, 

‘By that Idght doth he the Lord God clearly sight.’ ^ 

So far may the letters hold the Veritic.s; 

1 By ‘Words’ here and elsewhere in this and .similar poems we must un- 
derstand the idea or thought which is behind the uttered word and of which 
thus is the expression; thought and word must be regauled us inseparable, 
as but two aspects of the same intellectual act; exactly a'» in the case of the 
Greek Logos, from which indeed the conception oiiginally came. 

^ This line is the question of the ‘wise’ enquirers. 

3 The Face of God. 

4 In the text published by M. Salcmann there here follow five couplets 
omitted in the Vienna MS. These are to the effect that if Tfight be in a 
man’s eye, he doth sec Light, and the laght of the sun cometh to him; 
for Light is one thing, and must not be regarded as two. So if Soul be in 
a man, he shall see Soul. Whatsoever is fiom thee is not from Him, though 
such things (i. e. as come from thee) be many in the world. Wi.sdom is ne- 
cessary that one may see Wisdom: how should the fool, who hath no Wisdom, 
see it? Know this that thy (lational) wisdom cannot know Him, even us 
the soulless cannot see the soul. The central idea here is that like only can 
apprehend like, that in order to really understand anything, one must become 
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By these Words it is that soai aloft the wise, ^ 
Understanding how ’tis Clod that seeth Clod, 

How it is the Idght of Clod that seeketh (lod’ 

Leave thy \\isdom, on this Path a madman be’ - 
He vho gives his soul, an hundred souls wins ho. 

Since the soul ’s from Clod, to Him the soul rost<-)re; 

He shall give thee many and many a soul therefor. 

Sow the soul wheic it an hundred-fold shall beai ; 3 
He who sows not theie his soul shall evil fare. 

See, thy soul, when thou ht asleep, wheie doth it flee!* 
See t»)o what it worketh there ^ withouten thee. 

From thy body, when thou slcep’st, the soul doth Ileet 
Bird-like, wheresoe’er it list, doth diink, doth eat; 

Of itself a soul will myriad forms assume. 

City, market-place, or shop will it become; 

Of itself it will become the earth, the skies; 

Wakeful is the soul, while theie the body lies. 

Know that thus will be thy soul when comes thy death. 
When thou yieldest up thy soul heed well thy faith,® 


identified with it; and so to know Hod, one must be merged in Ood, become 
conscious of the Clodhcad in one’s soul. The same idea occuis farther on in 
the poem. 

1 i. e. so far (but no farther) may the Verities be expressed by language; 
yet this account will point the wise the way to the higher Truths. 

2 The mystic, lapt and beside himself at the vision of Eternal Beauty, 
gloiies in describing himself as ‘mad.’ 

3 The figuio here was piobably suggested by this passage from the Koran, 
ii, 263: ‘The likeness of those who expend their w’calth in the w'ay of Clod 
is as the likeness of a giain that giow’clh to seven cais, in every ear an 
hundred grains, for Cod will double unto whom He pleasoth; for C 3 od en- 
compasseth and know’Cth.’ 

^ In dream-land. 

6 Compare Koran, xxxix, 43: ‘God taketh souls at the moment of their 
death; and those that die not (He taketh) in their sleep; He re.straincth those 
on wdiom He hath decreed death, and He sendeth back the others till their 
appointed term; — verily, in that are signs to a people wdio reilect.’ 

0 The moment of death w'as consideied peculiarly ciitical, the idea being 
that Satan appeared to the man just about to die and offered him a cup of 
w'ater on condition of his recognising him as a God. Sa'^di alludes to this 
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That thi‘ M),:! jn.i) Ikmi this ^ with it ' ' <M»vh 
Aiul nui) walk with hniniN ht Ilf.w «‘n' . .,> ',1**. 

I hippy nihhUt soul wht‘'*o sci\ ■'(‘‘.il 1 

Autl whose sorvioe i»u thi^* i** n . M 

Dead the IowK'h^ >ou 1 mu-vt mvd> 1* * .h/hh I •/> : 

Needs must lind oiu* w‘Iu> a I o\oi * i* , 

That he make the muiI in thee aliw thsoti.-jj l..oe: 

Ay, that thu)Uj;h hi^ radi.uuv dee liits d.ukiiv**. otf: 

That he make thee, e’en as he i-.. true aiul leal: 

That he pardon tluouj^h his mere) all tliiiie ill. 

Seek thou eagei in the wtndd few such an one. 

Hold him fast and sure, and let all eKe he 5 ;onc. 

Such as hold him fast and sure, e.uth's hotd- a;e the%. 

Nay, it is throuj^h them that caitlt ali\e di>th stay. ^ 

Earth is as the body, ns its soul ^ueh are. 

I^ook within the body, where \s the soul? sa\, where* 

All may sec the body, none the soul may see; 

Never asks the wdso of how the soul may be. 

Viewless is the soul, that eyes should see its faee: 

’Tis not body, that it stand in yonder place. 

Leave this eye, * wdth Insight then the soul regniHl, 

Even as thine understanding sees each word. ^ 

Different eyes for every different thing there be: 

Yea, thou hast an hundred eyes, and all do sec. 

Thus the ear is e’en the eye ft»r speech, and well 
Can the ear becoming speech from graceless tell. 

near the end of the Biistan, where in a prayer, which he puls int<» the mouth 
of a devotee, he implores Clod: — 

^In that vortex of the last breath 
^Do Thou save me from the .shame of saying Two!’ 
i. e. from confessing that there are two Gods. 

M. e. thy faith in the Unity. 

2 i. e. a mystic, one who is in love with the Divine Beauty. The ^ Lover’ 
is the mystic’s favourite name for himself. 

3 i. e. it is by means of such holy ones that the spiritual life is preserved 
in the world. 

'* i. e. the bodily eye which is adapted to perceive material objects alone. 
5 Understanding is the eye adapted to see the thought lying behind words. 



In the hody is the mouth for taste the eye, 

’Twixeu sweet and bittci well can it desciy. 

Look on every thing then with the eye therefor. 

That thou mayest see, nor fall afar foiloie. 

One must look upon the soul wuth soul foi eyes. 

Seekesl souP — then from the body must thou lise. 

Glory seek'st? — turn Gloiy then for Glory’s sake’ 

Ilouri seek'st- — turn llouii then for Ilouri’s sake! 

Well thou knowest horse doth ne'er with camel pair; 

As the evil-w'orkor hath not good for share. * 

\ .. ‘ •; .. .. / 

Knew I 'furkish, unto you 1 should make known 
All the secrets that the X^ord to me hath shown; 

With my words I'd make you know w'hate'er T know', 

All that 1 have found I’d make you find, 1 tiow. 

Tain w’ould 1 that all the folk this thing might see, 

Yea, that all the pooi should lich become thiough me; 

'riiat to all I might make known the things I know. 

That both great and small might find my finding tool 

Seek thou God funn him who doth His message heai ; 

Deem not such* is other than Tlie d'ruth, beware! 

Hold thou fast by him w’ho hath found God alway; 

Xeither when thou’st found him cry, nVhere ’s God* I pi ay!’ 

Other is not God than he, ope ihini thine eyes; 

He it is who aye thy light to thee supplies.* 

Whoso secth one as two is squint of eye ; ® 
llcaiken not his speech, it is but tiumpery. 

Brother, whoso loves God from his heart, 'U'> he 

1 This and the tw’o foregoing couplets teach that man must identify him- 
self with what he seeks; so if he seek the soul, he must eliminate the earthly 
and become all soul: a conception to which, as w'e have tihserved, the poet 
has already alluded. 

* i. e. the mcssengei. 

3 The Truth, i. e. God. 

* I here follow Salcmann who conjecturally regards the (ibscure word ^ 5 ^ 5 1 
as a corruption of the Persian taken in the sense of Gight,’ lather than 
Fleischer who takes it to mean ‘■daily bread.' 

* It w'as commonly believed that squiut-cyed pe<jple see double. 





Who ^\^\\ \\m: ^ , \-n I‘.>. 

llc.ueii aii\l Ouith !»«Mv‘U* lu* .:•■ <1 . 

Ml tluoui;h rnui. wi'h.ov,!. n 

(')iK‘ iIk* sp**oih. i*'rn {u» 

Ku>iu hU 'will ail Fu* x--u.o 

All tli.ii is will ilio, !hv* * 'ul ..I'll' will .ili*; 

In yon u.irM tlie SI.u*- ‘ .nul S.. 1 : .n. • o.v.: h* l‘t'.i«l,‘. 

(>ne aio Sla\i' .nul Saltan liu'u*. .i:»* no\ tw.iv; 

In that Falarc Ihiius' an*i Shut* a** • Om* tl»i au* * 

(iikI ti* Mo-'O'- saiil. *1 havi' Ihm'ti at k inih‘.‘'i; 

■N it thus that isno Iun hwiny, tiu-iul ‘htuiM htsaF '• 

'•(Tioat and Miiall havi* t*»>ine to sOi* int\ litov l tan*: 

MUn\ is it to a^k ttf me thou t.ame.t 
Moses said, ^\fal fnim ‘rime m:\\ ''ivUnens he! 

^'I'he ('rcator Thou, whence sickness then to lhee“ 

’■Fvc been sick, thou hast not come,' sai»l tlotl a;;ain. 

^No account of what I told thee hast thou taVn.' 

Moses said, ^ I may not read this invsterv ; 

^Whal 'riiou meanest by this secret kimw not I.* 

God made answer, ‘-Sick a saint of Mine hath been: 

^ There on earth My mad one suffeieil sickness' teen. 

MIow is it thou ne'er hast j;oue to see him there 
^ Never asked his plight, nor said, dost thou f;iiv'" 

‘For Ills sickness ’tis that I am sick e'en now. 

‘That Tm othei than My saint, Olu deem not thou I 
‘Whoso secth him, he hath seen Me likewise: 

‘Whoso asks for him hath asketl foi Me liktwvise. 

‘ See thou Me in him, and Kim in Me thou'lt see : 

‘Ask of Me from him, and ask of him from Me!' 

*' s* .!? 4. V 1 

1 However much and often the Lovei speak, his real subject is always 
the same 5 and fioin his speeches there is at last developed an inwanl eye 
capable of perceiving Tlie Truth. 

^ The Slave, i. e. the human soul. 

3 The Sultan, i. e, God. 

4 This legend, which occurs in the Ninth Story of the Second Hook of 
the Mesnevi offers a sti iking parallel to Matthew, xxv, 36-40. 

* Does one show his regard for a friend by neglecting him when he is ill? 
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There are, according to Veled Cheicbi, nine (apparently 
complete) ghazels besides several couplets in Turkish in 
Sultan Vcled’s Diwan which is about half the size of that 
of his father. The Chelebi quotes these two fragments as 
examples. 


Fragment of a Ghazel. [4] 

To-niglit a Radiance blieen hath filled thy dwelling, * 

That theieinto the moonbeams bright are welling. 

No more will darkness bide therein, for this Moon 
Is through Ttb radiance darkness quite expelling. 

And whether gone the thief or whether still thcic. 

Will when the house is light be easy telling. 

Fragment of a Ghazel. [5] 

Come, for God’s sake, come unto me that thou majest (lod concei\c! 

Give up the world e’en this very day that thou mayest God lecoive’ 

What weie. thy head^ give thou it up along with thy Hocks on this Ihith! 
Open thine eyes then, headless soul! that thou mayest God perceive!- 

Soar up to Heaven aloft, O my soul, if thou indeed be mine; 

Open thy hand, give up thy w'ealth, that thou mayest (iod achieve! 

' We may take the Radiance to be God, the dwelling to be the poet’s 
heart, and the thief mentioned in the third couplet to be his ego or selflniod. 

2 By Hiead’ selfhood is meant; so in the language of the mystics ‘■head- 
lessness’ means self-annihilation, absorption into the Divine. JchU-ud-l)i'ii says 
in one of his ghazels: — 

^Draw in thy head, 0 comrade, for this is not the season of speech; 

^In the headlessness of Love why laisest thou thy head? Do it not.’ 
And Hafiz: — 

^A wondrous path is the Path of I^ovc, for there 
‘He who uplifteth his head is he who is headless.’ 



During those wild years when the Princes of tlic Di'carchy 
were carving their little kingdoms out of the .shattered empire 
of the Seljuq there lived in Anatolia a holy man, Yunus 
Imre by name, who, though said io havc‘ been <|uite un- 
learned and scarce able to read, appears to he the first 
recorded native poet of the Western I'urks. 

'^Ashiq Chelebi, whose Tezkire or Dictituiary of the Poets 
is one of the most interesting and valuable works of its 
class, alone among the biographers of poets mentions \hinus; 
but Tash-kopri-zade, the author of the ('rimson Peony, lias 
a few remarks concerning him which reappear among the 
notices of contemporary learned and pious men that the 
historians SaM-ud-Din ^ and '^Ali subjoin to their accounts 
of the several Sultans’ reigns. All we learn from these sources 
is that Yunus was a native of the district of Boli in what 
is now the vilayet or province of Qastamuni, but at the 
close of the thirteenth century formed part of the petty 
kingdom of Qizil-Ahmcdli, and that he was a cliscii)Ie of a 
teacher called Tapduq Imre. In the C.'rimson Peony and in 
""All’s History we read that for long he acted - - after the 
ancient fashion of the East — as servant to his master, and 
that never once among the faggots which he used to gather 
and bring to the hermit's cell was there a crooked stick, 

^ Sa d-ud-Dm Efendi was bom in C’onstantinoplc in 943 (i53c5-7) and 
died there in 1008 (1599-1600). Ilis history of the first nine (Ottoman Sul- 
tans, called Taj-ut-Tewaukh or *‘The Crown of Chronicles,' is veiy fanujus 
and is reckoned an admirable example of the Turkish prose of itt> pt*ri()d. 
It is popularly called Khoja Tdrikhi or ‘The Khoja’s History,’ the author 
having been khoja or preceptor to Sultan Murdd HI. 
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which circumstance, ^Ali adds, attracted the attention of 
his teacher who one clay said to him, * Is there never a crooked 
stick on the hills where thou cuttest wood ?’ whereupon the 
disciple replied, ‘Things crooked ])rofit not in either world 
that I should bring such to your threshold,' an answer which, 
we are told, called down on him the master's blessing. These 
are the only biographical items recorded concerning Yunus; 
but Tash-kbpri-zade and his two followers devote each a 
brief notice to his teacher Tapduej Imre. Fnnn these we 
learn that this saintly personage settled in a hamlet near 
the river Saqariya where he lived in seclusion, though, fol- 
lowing the ‘noble custom of the holy,' he imparted instruc- 
tion to a band of disciples. * 

None of these biographers gives any date in connection 
with either master or pupil ; but Tash-kopri-zade, and there- 
fore SaM-ud-Din and ^Alf, — though without mentioning any 
authority for so doing — place them among the sheykhs of 
Sultan Yildirim Bayezid's time (A. II. 792 — 805. A. I). 1390-- 
1403). But as Veled Chelebi points out in the article already 
quoted, there occurs in one of Yiinus’s own poems the fol- 
lowing passage which shows him to have flourished nearly 
a century earlier: — 

^And seven hundred and seven was the date 

‘When Yitnus laid down his life (i. c. devoted himself) in this Path.* 

The Muhammedan year 707 begins on the 3rd. of July 1307 
and ends on the 20th. of June 1308. 

For the rest, the biographers merely .say that Yiiniis was 
unlettered, that his talent was the direct gift of God. Thus 

1 adds that Tapduq Imre was a friend of the celebrated saint Ilajji 
Bektash; but many of his. stoiies concerning thv'.e holy men of old aie bO 
obviously legendary that little reliance can be placed on hi^ .statement. 


2 
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‘'Ashiq writes that Yunus was tiie number uf those per- 
fect ones who arc pulletl l)\ tlu' of the I)i\ine Attrac- 

tion from the World c'f the Kin:;iiom i«> the W'orld ttf the 
Angelry/ ^ and that *for all he was illiteralt*. he was (»fthem 
who read in the college of tlie I)i\ine. lU* them wlio turn 
the pages of the bcxdc: “We ha\e been given knowledge (or 
an inheritance from tlu‘ Living who tiieth not I*’ that he 
was ‘of the saintly aiui just who tiansLite the language of 
the lip into the language of the heart, and of those C'(un- 
panions of the Secret wLo w*ith the X'oiee of the rnseea 
Worlds declare what is in the soul.' l>iograplu*r adds 

that Yunus could hardly read, that, as he puls it in his figu- 
rative way, ‘the mirror of his heart was uiululled by the 
turbidity of the lines and curves/ ' 

Referring to his work, the C'rimson IVony says, 'from the 
words he uttered in the ballad ‘‘ style in the Turkish tongue 
containing subtle points and allusions and exeellencitvs. it is 
clear and manifest that he had a perfect kmnvleclge of the 
Divine mysteries and hehl an exalted station in the IVrctip- 
tion of the Unity/ ^ ^Ali has nothing about illiteracy, but 


^ i. e. from the physical tt» the spiritual plane. pp. 55-6. 
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3 I.isan-nI-GhayI>, lit. ‘the Tongue of (ho Tiisooii Woihl.’ suoh as !lmt 
wherewith spoke the prophets mnl saints hIiou uuilor in.piration. llali/ is 
sometimes called ‘the \'oice from the I'nscen,' hecausc it was usual to di.iw 
auguries by opening his Di'wan at ha/.ar<l anil imlging from the (list passage 
that caught the eye. This species of divination w'as once ouinnion in I'airope, 
wheio the Itiblc and the works of \ ii'gil wen* genorally nsoil. 

* The ‘lines and curves,’ i. c*. the letters of ilie alithahet. 

' The original word is Warsaghi, which is the name of a kind oflialhiil (pie- 
sumably) invented by, or learned from, the Warsaiis, a nomadic Turkish liilie 
scattered in the Qaraman district. The word is however used also ijy the 
Eastern Turks. 

« Tlm-i Tevhld ‘the Knowledge or Terceptlon of (he rnily,’ i. e. that aspect 
of mysticism which discloses to the saint the ultimate Oneness of ail existing 
things. 
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says that Yiinus made in the Turkish language endless pleas- 
ant verses hinting at the m^’steries. 

The poetry of Yiinus Imre, as we have it in the litho- 
graphed edition of his works, ‘ consists of something over 
six hundred couplets in mesnevi verse and a diwan of between 
three and four hundred ghazels. All this verse is written in 
the Turkish metres, which is doubtless what Tash-kopri- 
zade means when he speaks of Yiinus’s words being in the 
'ballad style/ Tn most of the ghazels there is present, in 
greater or less measure, the favourite Turkish arrangement 
of a thrice-repeated internal sub-rhyme, an arrangement which, 
as has been said before, works out into ]-)ractical identity 
with what in more literary poetry is known as musemmat 
verse. ^ 

Although the poems as they appear in the lithographed 
Diwan can hardly be in every respect quite what they were 
in their original form, such changes as they may have suffered 
during the centuries would not appear to be very vital. The 
rudeness inevitably attaching to a first endeavour and the 
ultra-Turkish character which distinguishes them arc evident 
in every line. The rhymes, both final and internal, are often 
extremely defective, frequently merely assonant, it being 
sometimes only the vowel-sounds that agree, sometimes only 
the final consonants. There is of course no conscious attempt 
at any artificial graces; the Art of Rhetoric did not exist 
for Yiinus. The language, though naturally abounding in 
long-obsolete words and forms, is considerably more Otto- 
man than that of the Rebab-Name verses. This may probably 
be in some measure owing to the 'corrections’ of successive 
copyists, but it is no doubt chiefly attributable to the fact 
that the author was a northern Turk. 

1 Lithographed in 1302 (1884-5). 

2 See p. 72. 
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In matter the poems are exclusi\ely transceiulenlal Yiinus 
was a thorough-going mystic; nothing outsiik' the Sufi 
philosophy seems to have had the slightest inteiest for him. 
There is no more single-minded poet in all Tuikish literature. 
But while he touches more or le.ss on neaily every side of the 
system, what appears to have impressed him most profoundly 
is the stupendous conce[)tion of the ultimate Unity of all 
things. Thus he loves to tell how he. was with the Beloved 
in the beginning, how he was IMoses beholding the Divine 
Epiphany on Mount Sinai, how he was .’Miraham and like- 
wise the ram he sacrificed in his son's .stead, how he was 
Joseph and likewise the one who purchased him, ' how he 
was Mansur and likewise his executioners ; ^ he further iden- 
tifies himself with brutes and even inanimate objects, de- 
claring that he is the snake in its dust-hole, the cloud 
wandering over the sky, the rain that descends upon the 
earth; and in more than one place he openly proclaims 
that he is God ‘who createth man from stxal and who bringeth 
the bird from the egg.’ Yiinus’s pantheism is thus frank ;md 
outspoken; it does not, like that of so many later poets, 
conceal itself behind a veil of allegory. This old singer says 
what he means in the rao.st downright fashion. 

Yunus’s verse is rugged beyond that of any other Turk- 
ish poet; this is in part owing to the fact that he alone 
used exclusively the uncultivated Turkish metres; .Sultiin 
Veled, as we have already seen, and Yunus's contemporaries 
and immediate .succc.ssor.s, as we shall shortly .see, although 
they did not sy.stematically adopt the Persian ejuantitative 
scansion, wrote in one of the established Persian metre.s, 
and thus a certain air of culture is at once given to their work. 

Though the direction be unusual, we clearly see in the work 

‘ That is Zelikhd, Potiphar’s wife, of whom we shall hear much. 

® For Mansiir, see p. 21, n. 2. 
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of this poet the influence of the master spirit of the age, 
Mevlana Jelal-ud-Dfn. For unlike most of the early Turkish 
poets, Yiinus is a lyric writer, and so he finds his inspiration 
less in the Mesnevi than in the Di'wan of the great mystic. 
The points of contact between master and disciple arc many. 
All the philosophy of Yiinus will be found in the Dfwan of Jelal, 
notably the former's favourite doctrine of the ultimate Unity, 
which appears tlxere in quite the manner in which he after- 
wards proclaimed it. ^ There is also some resemblance in out- 
ward form; Yiinus is hardly more partial to the internal sub- 
rhyme than is Jelal himself ; but imitation is less likely here, 
as this arrangement is at least as much Turkish as it is Persian. 

Yet Yiinus had practically no model; though inspired 
by Jelal, he did not, like the early mesnevf-writers, copy 
the Persian masters, and there was no lyric poetry in Western 
Turkish. There was nothing but some rude folk-songs and 
popular ballads; and it was in the way of these that Yiinus 
fashioned his verse. He may indeed have seen or heard the 
I)iwan-i Hikmet of Khoja Ahmed-i Yesevi, which has much 
in common with his own both in manner and matter; but 
this is in Kastern, not Western, Turkish. 

We have seen that the biographers say that Yiinus could 
barely read, we have also seen that these same biographers 
knew very little about Yiinus. The mere fact that his verses 
are in the native and not the Persian metres is itself enough 
to stamp him a barbarian in the eyes of these literary man- 
darins; it was enough to make Latffi and Hasan Chelebi 
exclude him altogether from their Memoirs. Of course it is 
impossible to decide whether the statement of '^Ashiq and 
the others is correct, but there is abundant evidence in the 
Diwan to show that Yunus was not only perfectly familiar 

1 See the ghazel printed on pp. 331-2 of Mr. Kicliolson's Selections from 
the Dlwani Shamsi Tabriz. 
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with the philosophy of Jclal-ud-Din, but was thoroughly 
acquainted with the theological lore of his time. All that 
we can say is that his verse, remarkable in any case, is 
doubly wonderful if it be the work of a man so illiterate. 
Here are two of Yunus’s pantheistic ghazels. 

Ghazel. [6] 

Faith, idol, Ka^ba-fane ^ am I; who smites the spheie a-sijin 2 am I; 

The cloud upon the heavens’ face, likewise the rains that rain am 1. 

The thunderbolt that flasheth forth, that, flashing, weaves itself in biith; 

The poison-snake that deep in earth to creep and cower is fain am I. 

The one who Hamza 3 drew o’er Qaf, ^ who swelled his hands and feet 

therewith ; 

Who many from their thrones drave off, the King of Wisdom’s Rayne am 1. 

The cloud that doth to heaven ascend, the rain that doth to earth descend. 

The haze and mist that doth before the sightless eyes remain am I. 

Who buildeth bone and flesh and skin, who keepeth this a living thing. 

Who lieth Wisdom’s crib within and Power’s milk doth drain am I. 

Who summer brings and earth doth cheer, who makes our heart-house His 

repair ; ® 

Who doth consent to dam and sire, 6 who knoweth Serfhood’s gain am I. 

1 The Ka'^ba or ^ Cubical House ’ at Mekka is the centre of the Muhammedan 
world. Towards it the Faithful turn when they worship, and to visit it 
they go on pilgrimage from every land. Here Yiinus takes it to typify Islam, 
the 4dor standing for the (conventionally) false religions- he would identify 
himself with every form of religion, non-Muhammedan as well as Muhammedan. 

2 i. e. He who makes the spheres revolve. 

3 This line refers to an incident in the legendary history of Hamza the 
uncle of the Prophet. 

^ For the mountain-chains of Qdf see p. 38. 

A ^ 9 S-30^ y 

5 Probably an allusion to the well-known Hadrs 

Hhe heart of the believer is the house of God.’ 

® i. e. He who while thus universal condescends to individual, physical birth. 



Kull many an one have I made thiall, Tve lived a mcriy life withal 5 
What coallcsb buiiib, * what leap^ when hammei-blows on iron lain - am I. 

Let him come lieie nho sutlers noe that I to linn a place may show; 

My heart his home, mine eye hL town: 'Pime in the C'ycle-train 3 am J. 

It is not Viinus sayeth this, ’tis Pow'efs Tongue that bpeaketh thus; 

Who credits nut a payniin is, the First and T.atCbt e’en am I. 


Ghazel. [7] 


That Mighty One of ^lie! and 'tis,’-^ that Lord of giacious sway am 1 . 

That King who ere ’tis cut provides for each his biead each day am I. 5 

The One wdio inaketh man of seed, who maketh biid fiom egg proceed, 

Who makes the Tongue of Pmver to speak, He who lemembeicth aye am 1 . 

Who maketh some ascetics be, and some to work iniquity: 

That Argument and Pi oof w’ho veils their faults and Haws alway am I. 

Who unto one doth hoises give, doth wdves and wealth and children give, 

The while another lacks a gtoat, — that One of giacious sw’ay am L 

* In allusion to this famous passage of the Koran, xxiv, 35: ^God is the 
light of the heavens and the earth: His light is as a niche in wdiich is a 
lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it were a glittering 
star; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the 
west, the t>il of whieh would w’cll-nigh give light though no lire touched 
it, — light* upon light! — God guideth to His light whom He plcascth, and 
God stiiketh out parables for men, and God all things doth know.’ 

2 i. c. File (N.lr), this is contrasted w’ith^what coallcss bums,’ i. e. Light 
(Niir). Light (Niii) and Fire (Nar) aie often taken to symbolise respectively 
the Beautiful (Jemal) and the Awful (jeliil) Attiibutcs of God. See p. 66, n. 2. 

3 The circling 'Pime that brings healing on its w'ings. 

4 In the Koran, ii, ill, wc read, ^And when He decree th a matter, He 
doth but say unto it 'Be!’ and it is.’ This phiase, ‘Be! and it is,’ expicssing 
the Divine command and its instantaneous effect, summarises the creative 
pow'cr of (Jod, and is lepcated again and again in the Koran. It finds a 
parallel in the Biblical text, ‘He .spake; and it w'as doNC,'^ (Psalms, xxxiii, 
9.) w'here ‘done’ is printed in italics, as not being in the original Hebrew. 

® He w'ho while the grain is yet growing assigns to each creature its daily 
portion. 

3 An allusion to Koran, ii, 147, where God says, ‘Remember me, and I 
will remember you; thank me, and be not ungrateful.’ 



ir- 

Who biinj;eth snuw and doth oaith fivo. v\ \\ ho nn . at h l>uuf hi. food b.'stuws. 
Who worketh all those ImsinosNON. rho Sin;l ttf sonU in la\ ;,m I. 

I am Kternity in sooth, that Kin;.;, the I iiountlitioaoti Tiuth: 

To-monow Khizr * may water dole, win* wire, hi.. .iua\ am I. 

Know ye what fiom Four 'Thini;^ pitioooti, !‘oh«dtl. I am the Sii;n imU*o<l; 
That Clod who biiildod Fire and Aii and F.aitli ami Watoi, \oa, am L 

Who holds the veils of ilosh ami s-kin and Ikjiu* and life and Itody e'en; 
My works aic Power and many an one. the Hid and Opon a>o am l. 

The Outer and the Inner 1 , the K<»rmer and the Lattei I: 

Yea, I am He, and He is 1, He wlunn they prai-.-e ahvav am I. 

No triichman may between I's be. all wumi^hten there is elear to me: 

Who giveth me this tongue is He: yi>n Sea that ridls each way am 1. 

He who did earth and sky create, wht> maketh Throne and Stool n>tate:- 

Thousand and one His Names Yunus, He i)f the Ki»ran, yea, am l. 


* This Khizr is a very vague personage, but 4 me whom we are e4>ntinually 
encountering in Oxiental poetiy. He is mentioned in the Koran, ami is be- 
lieved to have been one of the ancient Prophets, being eonfused by some 
with Elias and St. (leorge, both of w'hom are called Khi/r- Ilyas. It is generally 
in connection with the Stream of Life, of which he is t»ften repiesonted as 
the guardian, that he is mentioned by the poets. Having drunk t>f that Living 
Water, he is, of couise, immortal, and it is said that S4>metiiiu*s, untler the 
form of an aged man, he appears to pious Muslims in distress and helps them 
out of their troubles, but disappears as soon as his identity is suspeete;! In 
the Alexandcr-legend Khizr, as we shall .sec by and by, is represente«l as 
an officer in the army which accompanies the great C4)nciueror on his ipiest 
of the Fountain of Life, and is the only man in all the host to ilud and 
drink of the wondrous Stream. The name Khizr is Arabic, and is etymolo- 
gically connected with the idea of greenness, the connection pet haps being 
through evergreen to immortal. 

Yiinus in the present passage means to say that to him the Water of Life 
which Khizr might offer is as nothing, that indeed it is he (Yiinus) who for- 
gives that holy one (Khizr) his sins. 

2 ‘Throne and Stool,’ in the original, '^Arsh and Kursi (see p. 35); as these 
are spoken of as rotating, the poet may possibly mean them to be taken 
here as the Ninth and Eighth Spheres (see p. 68). 

3 It is said by some that the ‘Names’ of God are one thousand and one. 

^ ‘He of the Koran,’ i. e. the Author of the Koran, i. e. God. 
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The next ghazel seems to be an invitation to some friend 
to follow the mystic life. 

Ghazel. [8] 

Come and let us two be comrades, come and let us seek the I.oved One; ' 
Come and let us two be helpmates, come and let us seek the Loved One. 

Come and cjuide me on our faiing; to the Friend*^ be our repairing; 

Cast aside all dule and caring, come and let us seek the Loved One. 

I.et us quit the world together, cheated not, for it doth wither; 

I.et us two be parted never, come and let us seek the T^oved One. 

Soothly is the world unstable; ope thine eye, thy soul is sleeping; 

Unto us be fere and comrade, come and let us seek the Loved One. 

Ere the clutch of Fate impel us, eie the voice of Death do hail us, 

Ere that ‘^AzriFiP assail us, come and let us seek the Loved One. 

Let us see the loyal lover** tidings of The Truth to gather, 

Let us find the lover Yunus, come and let us seek the Loved (“Inc. 

In the following passage in mesncvi ver.se Yiiniis boldly 
attacks certain points in the conception of God prevalent 
among the more ignorant or fanatical of the orthodox. 

Mesnevi. [9] 

O my God, if so be Thou should question me, 

Lo then, this would be mine answer unto Thee: — 

’Gainst myself I’ve sinned and mine own hui’t have sought; 

But to Thee, O King, what have I done or wrought? 

Ere T came Thou didst decree me frail to be ; ^ 

* ‘The Loved One,’ i. e. God. 

2 ‘ The Friend,’ i. c. God. 

3 ‘^Azra^il is the name of the Angel of Death. 

^ The ^ lover’ is of course the mystic. 

* Even as wc read in the Koran, iv, 32, ^For man was created weak.’ 



Eie my hiith 'Fhou saitlst : *A u‘:u‘l ho : mo!' 

Even as 'rinui wouldcst. so with m<‘ rh«m*‘t duno; 
Whatsoe’er Eve \\roui;ht, 'tU Huki lui>t wiouyjii ah*no. 
When I oped mine eyes a pii^m met m\ \.e\\. 

Crammed with fiends and de\ils, and wi'dt la.t a-^tew. * 
Saying, ^Lest within this lail 1 Imnj;eit'd tlie,’ 

Times have been when clean - and unclean eat ha\t' 1. 

Was it I who schemed me - — na\. Thou ditl-! me scheme: 
Why crealedst me so faullful. 1 tn*d Supuam*' 

Was theie aught a-laeking ti> Thy Sn\ianty" 

Or had word of mine a part in Thy deciee! 

Did I leave 'Phee hungry, eating up 'Plu dole' 

Or did 1 on sudtlen make Thee want to tlnde' 

Thou dost make a bridge like t«» a hair’* and sa\ : 
‘Cross, and save thee from thy dtHun deeieed. straightway!' 
* How should man cross o’er a bridge like to a haii ? 

Or he slippeth or he falleth headlong then*. 

When Tliy servants build a bridge it is foi good: 

This the good, that folk may safely cross the llooiL 
So ’tis needful it he stiong and spacious too. 

That the crossers say: ‘Lo, here the roadway tiueP 
Thou hast set a Balance ** evil deeds to weigh : 


^ The devil-ciammed piison may perhaps be the w’orld, peihaps the human 
heart. 

2 ‘Musmul’ the word in the original, is a corruption of ‘ bihinil’ whicli is 
applied to the flesh of animals slaughtered for food aceoiding to the retjuiie- 
ments of the Law. In this line the poet confe.*>ses that he has at times 
transgressed the Law, hut insinuates that he lias done so under the compulsitin 
of circumstances beyond his contiol. 

3 This refers to the Bridge Sirat ‘finer than a hair and sharper than a 
sword’ which according to common belief — though there is no mention of 
it in the Koran — spans the gulf of hell, and over which, it is said, all 
must pass after the Last Judgment, the wicked to fall into the abyss. This 
fable, the allegorical origin of which is obvious, is common to the Jewish 
and Magian traditions, whence doubtless it found its way into popular Islam. 

^ This again alludes to the allegorical Balance (also taken literally by the 
vulgar) in which God will on the Judgment Day weigh the good and evil 
deeds of men. It is referred to in several passages of the Koran, such as the 
following (vii, 7"^)* ^And the balance on that Day is Truth; and whosesoever 
scales are heavy, they are the prosperous; and whosesoever scales are light, 



Hast designed to cast me in the fire straightway. 

Scales are meet for him who may a giocei be, 

May a goldsmith, merchantman, oi spicer be. 

Thouh’l omniscient, so I'hou know’st mine every way; 

Where Thy need then all my actions thus to weigh ^ 

Since that sin uncleanest is of things unclean, 

In itself the very work of evil men. 

Why shouldst Thou search out and weigh that filthiness? 

'rhis were seemly, that 'I'lioii veil it with Thy grace. 

Thus Thou sayest; '■Mid the fire I will thee fling 
^If T see that heavy comes thine ill-doing.'* 

In Thy hand is ill’s decrease and weal's increase, 

In Thy hand is weal’s decrease and ill’s increase. 

Tjook Thou on then at Thine ease and I shall burn I 
(Far be this from Thee, O Loid for whom men yearn!)' 

Is Thy vengeance sated? — Thou hast made me die, 

Turned me into dust, with eailh hast stopped my ejel 
For a handful dust is all this much ado 
Needful, O Thou giacious Lord of Glory true'- 

Now from Viinus thcie hath spuing no evil deed; 

And Thou knowest all that is, levealed and hid. 

they arc those who lose themselves.’ Here, as when speaking of the Bridge, 
the poet satiiizes the idea of God punishing man whom He created so frail. 

' By this line the poet would show that it is not the way of God (whom 
he loves) that he is assailing, but only a false and degiading conception 
thereof. 

i i. e. a moital man. 



Aniithor very c.u'W :x\\ Xw ‘ *. .1 v. A!:, who is. 
however, ulwtus \ ':*■ ]\’>.. '’■ A'^liiq, 

which si^L^nitioN ‘i.o^e;.’ o. 'r. ^ .3. 'vr .r:: • t * *. •? 

by him on account »»!* In*- * w s;:, u c?/* fiu* title 

Pasha is in his ca-^c a *a lu *,•; Uice *r Persian 

prose prefixed t*‘ mail) nrur.:-. i:p! ^ • i U '' i\i\A ptH‘t 

tells us somethin.;' of his our ,r a"- ■ v . hr '‘li* l^• »:* M-rihes 

himself as Ah. tlu* of rl to> Shi-ykh 

Ilyris; he wh<»>e j;raiuhatlHr na^ e .nrn*»nl\ a^ Ikiba 

(i. o. Fathers ami whr himseif !',:v ‘-a n a^ Slmykh 

Pasha el-^Ashitp 

This j^ramlfather. Baba 11% as U' ht' i'> ^tnorilly called, 
receives a brief nolii''c in ra-^h-k»*pri%\elc\ t lim’on Peony, 
where it is statetl that he ih%elt in Ania^ava ami that, as 

he was a worker of miracles, ho ha<i a luiy number of 
disciples; but that llu* Scljiui Sultan i liiij a'^-u^hnsn the stm 
of ^Ala-ud-Dm, * fcarinjj a dervish revolt, oniercfl a ;.;i*neral 
massacre of the Sufis, and that r»aba Uvas aft(*r this 

fell into the hands <>f the Sultan\ troup^., am! uas killed 
and his succession cut off. In a xnar 4 inal nott* to the printed 
edition of the Peony, Baba Ilyas is furtiurr de.sciibi'd as cl- 
Khurasanf (i. e. the Khurasan manu ami it i' .idded that (m 
the irruption of Jengfz - he came {presum.ibly from Khuras«an) 

^ The Seljiicji Sultan, (IhiysU-utl-Din U. i > lUr Uumih* in U34 

(4236-7). The Mongols umler Hulagu inv.i«lea Wo .tern A -ia hi 041 il-X43). 
Ghiyds was defeated and surremlercd in U43 (i.*45-r»;, hir-WUH 

deposed from the Sultanate. He wa> put to death in 037 <»idy.o-uci- 

Din II was the last Seljdq Sultan to wieUl any real pow,*r. 

Jengiz began his career of feneign conquest early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; it continued unchecked until his death in 624 (1227). 
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into Rum, and there settled in the nei^dibourhood of Amasiya. 

The story of Baba Ilyas as ^iven by Von Hammer * differs 
considerably from the account in the Crimson Peony. The 
Austrian historian tells us that the first trouble of the reign 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 11 was caused by a revolt of der- 
vishes excited by this Ilyas who had played upon the fana- 
ticism of the people. The revolt was suppressed ; but its 
instigator managed so to ingratiate himself with Ghiyas-ud- 
Dfn that Mevlana Jelal-ud-Dm and his companions left the 
Seljiiq court in disgust. In another place ‘ the same writer 
says, on the authority of the historian Jenabi, •'* that Baba 
Ilyas was killed in an attempt to raise the people of Amasiya. 

Concerning Sheykh Mukhlis, the son of this man, and the 
father of the poet, we are told by ‘^Alf that on the death 
(probably it should be the deposition) of Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, when chaos reigned in those regions, he ^vas besought 
by the people of the province of Ionia, ’ and especially by 
his own disciples (for like his father he was ostensibly a 
mystic teacher), to become the ruler of the country. He 
consented, but after six months of sovereignty resigned, 
whereupon his province was handed over to Qaraman, the son 
of Nur-ud-Di'n, which latter had been one of Baba Ilyas's 

* Histoiie de rEmpire Ottoman, vol. i, pp. 43-4. 

2 Ilibt. Emp. Ott. vol. i, p. 262, note, 

3 Jendbi is an Ottoman histoiian who wiotc in Arabic a history of the 
Muhammedan dynasties down to 997 (1588-9). under the title of El-Bahr-uz- 
Zakhkhar, ‘The Flowing Tide.' He died in 999 (i 590-1). 

^ Under the entry ‘Qaraman’ in his Biographical and Geographical Dic- 
tionary Sami Boy sjmaks of Baba Ilyas as ‘one of tho'^e .sheykhs who took 
up dervishhood as a pictext for acquiiing position and foitune,’ and adds 
that he was killed. The story of his winning the Sultan’s favour may perhaps 
arise from a confusion between him and his disciple Nilr-ud-Din the Siifi. 
From all accounts Baba Ilyas seems to have been one of those ‘Sufis’ whose 
acts contributed to bring the name of the sect into ill repute. 

5 The name Ionia (Viinun') used sometimes to be given by the Tuiks to 
the region (more 01 less) which is generally called (^)aiaman. 


12 
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‘ Sufis.’ Both ‘^Ali and Tash-kopri-zadc say that Mukhlis, 
after staying for a time in the country subject to Qaraman, 
joined ^Osman Khan, the founder of the Ottoman power, 
and was present at many of that monarch’s victories. 

Of the poet himself there is even less to tell than of his 
father or grandfather. Tash-kopri-zade and ‘^Ali both give 
him a brief notice, but Latifi is the only one of the Tezkire- 
writers to make any mention of him. The last-named bio- 
grapher’s statement that ^Ashiq came from some place near 
the confines of Persia is almost certainly erroneous, and looks 
very like a blurred reminiscence of his grandfather’s con- 
nection with Khurasan. Tash-kopri-zade is much more likely 
to be correct when he says that it was from the Kingdom 
of Qaraman that ^Ashiq came to the town of Qir-Shehri, 
in what is now the province of Angora, where, according 
to all authorities he settled, and whex*e he eventually died 
and was buried. Latifi says that it was during the time of 
Sultan Orkhan, who reigned from 726 (1326) to 761 (1359), 
that ‘'Ashiq came into Rum, being attracted thither by the 

1 According to Von Hammer (Hist. Emp. Ott. vol. i, p. 262), during the 
reign of Ghiyas-ud-Din’s predecessor ‘^Ala-ud-Din, which extended from 616 
(1219) to 634 (123.6-7), ^Nour Sofi,’ an Armenian by birth and one of the 
most fanatical disciples of Baba Ilyas, settled in Qonya, where his son Qara- 
man won the favour of the Sultan who gave him his daughter in marriage 
and appointed him to a high office at court. ^Nour Soft’ succeeded by a 
ruse in getting possession of the stronghold of Selef ke — till then in Byzantine 
hands — whereupon ‘^Ala-ud-Din invested Qaraman with the government of the 
same, adding thereto that of the town of Larende. This was the beginning 
of what on the Seljiiq collapse became the Kingdom of Qaraman, originally 
the strongest in the Decarchy and for a century and a half the stoutest rival 
of the Ottoman. Tash-kdpri-zadc says that after Sheykh Mukhlis Baba had 
been King in Ionia (Yundn) for six months he seated in his place Qaraman, 
a five-year-old son of Niir-ud-Dm, one of Baba Ilyds’s Sdfis. 

As will be noticed, the historians differ as to the age of Qaraman; Von 
Hammer makes him a niairied man and court official during “^AU-ud-Din’s 
reign; Tash-kopri-zade says he was a child at the time of the fall of Ghiyds- 
ud-Din, '^Ald-ud-Di'n’s successor. Possibly the Qaraman who succeeded Sheykh 
Mukhlis was a giandson of Ndi-ud-I)in the Sdfi. 
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presence of the Famous and venerated saint Hajji Bektash 
who was then living in the neighbourhood of Oir-Shehri and 
whose companion he became. ^ 

That is all the biographers have to say concerning the 
life of this old poet, which would seem to have been as 
uneventful as any man's could be in those stirring times. 
Not one of them gives a single date; but in a Bersian 
couplet ^ at the end of the table of chapters in his poem the 
dates of his birth and death are mentioned as 670 (1271-2) 
and 13th. Safer 733 (3rd. Nov. 1332).'* 

1 This Tlajji Ucktasli has always been a saint of gteat repute in Turkey. 

Eaily in the eighth century of the llijre (the fouitecnth century A. D.) he 
came from Nishapiir in KhiuaN.ln to AnaU>lia, where he was visited by Sultan 
Orkhan who received his blessing. When that Sultan founded the fannuis 
regiment of the Janis.saiies, he w'cnt to the cell of the saint accompanied by 
a few representutives of the newly instituted coips (ui which he imploicd 
the blessing of the holy man. llujii I'ekta.sh in usponse held out lus aim 
over the head of the foiemost soldier, pronounced his blessing, nnd at the 
same time named the legiment Verd-Chcu 01 ‘ New-Tn^iip,’ which name we 
have coriupted into Janissaij. Hajji Ilektash lived on into the time of Sultan 
Murad I, who reigned from 761 (i 359 ) 79 - (^ 39 <^)* buried at a 

place neai (Vir-Shehii called after him Ilaiji Uektash, and his tomb has ever 
been a favourite place of visitation. Numerous stories, many of which are 
recoided in ‘^Ali's w’ork, are curient concerning the miracles he is alleged to 
have w'oiked. The dcivishcs of the liektashi older, which takes its name from 
him, have always regarded him as their Pir or spiritual chief: the rules of 
the order wxre not, howevei, diawm up by him, but by one of his disciples, 
Balim by name, w'ho is looked upon as the second Ih'r of the order. 

2 L\.Ci jL-J {Jljw 

‘He came to the woild in kh‘, he went away in zlj, 

‘The 13th. day of Safer, the night of Tuesday, O bo-and-sor 

Here the numerical values of the letters .^ 3 * kh*^ give 670, those of ^3 

l— Cl/ 

7dj give 733. ‘So-and-so’ is the reader. 

3 Kiltib Chclebi likow'isc gives 733 as the year of "Ashiq’s death both in 
his Taqwim-ut-Tcw"dnkh or ‘Chronological Tables’ and in his great biblio- 
graphical dictionary called Kcshf-U7-Zunun. Von Hammer's statement, for 
wdiich he give^ no authoiity, that the poet lived on into the reign of Murad I 
is therefoie incoirect. 



^Ashiq h.ul a s<>n nanunl ‘Tiu.m \sh»' likr hinisolf a 
mystic poet, luul \\h»» Sv‘llK‘d in « nt .u Am.iMya \s here 

tomb is still a ]>!ace of \:sitalu*n, ‘ 

The l>it>‘4ia])hcrs are at nne in i-xtollin,; the saiu*tity aiul 
many virtues of k\shiq Pasha ami in ileelaiiiv; that histi»inb 
was in their time, as ii still is, a fa\ountr '^hiine with pinus 
souls in the iiei^qhbourlituul when they umihi in an especial 
manner supplicate tlie Ilea\enl\ thace. - Aect*i din;; to I.atifi, 
he was man of ^reat wealth ami li\ed in prim'ely style, but 
was none the less a true ileiwi'^h in his heart and w lys, *He 

^ 'the only \eiM‘ of Thwin fh.c 1 lu\o .ts*h i . fh?’ Iji;; w lurh 

i> qxiotod in tlio lVon> : - 

- ekAj A-4.5 

‘•Still is '■Uhvan the mo^t Ittwly «»f tho nf sin* 

^He is lowlicht, he i.^ lowliea. lowHca of tht* low Is lu*,' 

The author of the Ueonj llul in hi. south he si.-.U-a tiu* loinh of 

TTsviin and \s*as much edified aiul henefitod in eoii-sN|;:oiu e tlu-n*of. lU- suys 
that '“Ulsvan w'as the authoi t>f a Diw.in. 

2 Although not ooiintenam:ed hy the Kor,»n, the pMeliee ofsi,iting the 
tombs of holy men is common in Muhammedun enuntii**’,. I'lu* oiqi'et ol ihese 
pious visitations vaiios with the intellectual status tif the pilgnm. The most 
ignorant members of the eommunity, more C'.juvially wt>inen ol tin* losvei 

classes, go there in oidcr to imploic some tempoial ui material fa »t»ui svety 

often a son), and sometimes the.ve even athlre-.-. tlicir pi.iyei-, to the .^aint 
himself. Persons somewhat higher in the iutelleetual and Mieial scale hmk 
upon such spots as holy giouiid and helieve that prayers olferetl theu* h.tve 
a peculiar efficacy. The better educated am«)ug the strictly oUhodo\ visit 
such shrines out of respect for the holy man and in tiidei to salute the 
place where his remains repose. The object with which tin luy^-ties. with 

whom must be included most of the poeU us well as writer*, like Tash- 

kopri-zadc, make such pilgrimage is that they may enjoy what they call mu- 
raqaba or Spiiitual communion’ with the soul of the htdy man. The pilgrim 
in this case fixes his heart or soul wholly on that of the saint, the result 
being that it experiences an ecstatic communion with this in the Spirit Worid, 
whereby it is greatly strengthened and rejoiced on its lelurn to the earthly 
plane. It is not, we are expressly told, because the soul of the saint is sup- 
posed to linger about his tomb that the mystic goes thither for his murdqaba ; 
but because it is easier for the mystic to banish, all outside thoughts and 
fix his heart wholly and exclusively on that of the saint in a place which is 
hallowed by associations with the latter. 
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is the dervish/ Latifi reports *^Ashiq as having said, ‘who 
renounceth the world, he is the beggar whom the world 
renounceth; for with them of the Truth true poverty is not 
the outward, it is the inward; and that which they call 
dervishhood dwelleth not in homespun and serge and tattered 
cloak, it dwelleth in the heart; the dervish who loveth the 
world, whatsoever be his poverty and indigence, is yet a 
wordling; while that rich man, whatsoever be his riches and 
worldly power, who yet in his heart loveth not those things, 
nor inclineth thereunto, neither seeketh after them, howsoever 
rich a lord he be, is yet in the eyes of them of the Way 
among the folk of renunciation and of those who are dead 
unto the world : brief, dervishhood is the plucking from the 
heart the love of ‘ the all beside,’ ^ and the freeing of the 
soul from the fetters of the world; elsewise, through cowl 
and frock and rosary and slafi" becomelh no man a Siiff 
pure of heart; and if one hold not this path, never shall 
he find the way to c<nnc nigh unto The Truth/ 

The long mesne vf poem which constitutes "^Ashiq Pasha’s 
contribution to literature has been known by more names 
than one; but, as Ur. Rieii has pointed out, - its true title 
is Gharib-Name ^ or ‘The Book of the wStrangcr.’ That this 


^ The Sum of the Universe is frequently expressed as: Allah (i. c. K^od') 
plt/s Ma-sewa-llah i. c. ^ What is Ije'.itle God.' This phrase ^ What is beside 
God’ thus repiesents the phenomenal or continp;eut uni\eise. Contracted to 
Ma-sewd Hhe what is beside,’ Hhe all beside,’ oi ‘the what is else,’ ‘the 
all else,’ it is constantly used by poets and other writers, gencially with a 
sense similar to that of our expres'^ion ‘the world, the llesh an<l the devil,’ 
namely, material or earthly objects that engross man to the exclusion of 
things Divine. 

2 In his admirable Catalogue of the Turkish MSS. in the lliitish Museum, iSSS. 

3 The Gharib-Name is unprint cd. Theie are two MSS. in the llntish Museum, 
one perfect (Harl. 55 1 1), and one impeifoct (Add. 7932). 

4 This title might allude to the state of man as an exile in this woild, 
far from his IIea\enly home, 01 to the position of the writer as a stranger 
in the town of <^|ii-Shehii. 
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book; ami this, own titlf. hu'* \vy\ properly born yoncr- 
aily ad(yptod of late. * Ihit in tin- <'riins,»n I'n^ny. whioh was 
written in lh<' mithik* t)f tht‘ 'ii\ti*onth c*ontnr>, wt* u^aii tliat 
the ‘true name' i»r Ashiq's pni'tn is MaaiibN.iino or ‘The 
Book the Sciences;' anri this is tht‘ title umlvn* which 
Ki'ltib Chelebi '' has cnlored it in his Biblinymplucal Dic- 
tionary. When Tash-knpri-zatU‘ .speaks hero of its 'true 
name,’ he means to oppose this to its popular name which 

' Koian^ \i\, 4. 

2 Aial)ic ainl I’ersuin. 

^ The uijsiic life ii nftcii n»»Ut'u nf u, a Way nr (Murney 

with many St:ij;es all of nhicli an* tarefulK jnapjKMl fnit ai»*l Wfll Known to 
the initiate. 

_4s* Jtj' ■* 

rL fJ-jui J<-> _}J ■* *-«Li yi 

Thus Velccl Chelebi in the article already rcfeired to .>iK‘alv'^ of A->hiq\ 
poem as the ( lharib-Name. 

® Katib Chelebi and Hajji Khalifa are the surnames jdven to Mustafa bin- 
Abdullah, a very clibtinjjuislicd Ottoman scholar and man* of lettei-* who 
flouiished during the seventeenth century, dying about the year lodS (1057-8). 
He left many valuable works on various branches of knowledge, the most 
important being the great bibliographical dictionary entitled Kcshf-uz-Zumin. 
This work, which is in Aiabic, was published along with a Latin translation 
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was the ^Dfwan of ‘^Ashiq Pasha,’ ^ or even simply "'^Ashiq 
Pasha.’ This title of 'Diwan of ^Ashiq Pasha,’ which seems 
to have been the only one known to Lati'fi and Von Ham- 
mer, is singularly inappropriate to a poem which is wholly 
in mesnevi verse, and must have arisen cither through 
ignorance or through a slovenly use of the word Diwan as 
a generic name for books of poetry without regard to the 
nature of their contents. 

'^Ashiq’s theme is naturally the mystic philosophy, the only 
possible theme for a poet of that age in those lands; and 
it is in true Oriental fashion that he sets about his task. 
He does not attempt to present to his readers any systematic 
account of the tenets that he holds, but by discoursing on 
a vast variety of subjects, always from the one standpoint, 
that of the Sufi thinker, he seeks to place them in posses- 
sion of an immense mass of details all correlated, if all in 
chaos. The more readily to accomplish this, he hit upon an 
ingenious and, as far as I know, original plan for the ar- 
rangement of his book. The Ghan'b-Name is divided into 
ten Kabs or ‘Chapters,’ each of which is subdivided into 
ten Dastans or ‘Legends.’ Now in the ten Legends of the 
First Chapter the poet deals with subjects associated in some 
way with the number One; similarly, in those of the Second 
Chapter he deals with subjects associated with the number 
Two. In like manner the Legends of the Third Chapter 
deal with ‘the Threes,’ those of the Fourth with ‘the Fours,’ 
and so on right through. Thus, for example, the Seventh 
Legend of the Fifth Chapter treats of the Five Senses, 
the First of the Seventh of the Seven Planets, while the 

by G. Vlucgel in 1835-58. Kuropeun wiiteis generally speak of this autlioi 
by his surname of Hajji Khalifa (which they usually coiriipt into Tlajji Khalfa) ; 
Turkish writers genoially call him Katib Chclebi. I prcfei to follow the Tuiks. 

1 Sometimes in the Turkish form, ""Ashiii Paiiha Diwani; sometimes in the 
Persian, Diwan-i ‘'Asliiq Pasha. 



1 'hini t)t' t]u‘ sanu* has for t^*\t lh‘‘ Si‘Vfn A m-s of Man. As 
a rule, each LoL’ond of tw*' iiait*', tia* lanitaininn' 

the exposition of the suhieet. aial tia* hein;; a kind 

of metrical homily on Mnut* \i*i-o of the Koian t>r .some 
Iladfs or other aphoiiMU itf th.e m\ stirs uhirh. aloiv.; with 
the subject, is indicated in a pia^faioiy rubric. 

That the poet is thus <'nabled in hisluimiied Le;;enils to 
touch upon a j.;reat \,iriety <»f matters is ob\ious; not less 
so is it that \^hile his work nmy thereby ac.juire an external 
semblance of orderlinc'^s, an artiticitil *inil fintastic airanoe- 
ment such as this must, e\en were tliere nothin)^ else, 
render the expression of any tme .stMjuence of ideas an im- 
possibility. \Mien I sp<Mk of a true siMpieuce i>f uUms I sp<'ak 
from the modern KurojK'an point t»f view: but in considerinj^ 
such works as this (iharib-Name \\c must ever bear in mind 
that they were not written for modt:rn lCuroj>eans, that they 
wore WTitten by Oriental mystics for Oritmtal mysti(\s, that 
is, by and for men whose mental attitude is very different 
from ours. The purpose of such books, moreover, is not 
to expound the Sufi philosophic .system — that is taken for 
known and {^ranted — but to show by exanijile piUal upon 
example how' the central truth upon wdiich that system is 
built underlies all phenomena p.sychical anti physical alike. 

The Gharfb-Namc w'as finished in 730 (13^9-30), * only 
three years before the poet’s death, and althouj^h it is therefore 
probable that it was, at least in part, W'ritten in tlie town 
of Qir-Shchri, it were natural to imagine that the dialect in 
which it is composed would be that of the author's native 
country of Qaraman. But there is a marked difference between 

'We learn this from the following lines that occur in the epilogue: — 



‘^Ashiq's vocabulary and that of vSultan Vclcd whose work 
was written loss than thirty years earlier and in Qonya, the 
very city that became the Qaraman capital. "^Ashiq Pasha’s 
language, though differing in detail from that of Yiiniis, 
resembles it in being much closer to the Ottoman than that 
of Veled. It may therefore be that the Ghan'b-Naine was 
either written wholly in Qir-Shehri and in the dialect which 
prevailed there, or, that if any part were composed before 
the author’s arrival in that town, this was modified after he 
had settled there and become familiar with the local form 
of Turkish. '^Ashiq’s metre is the Persian hexametric remel, ^ 
that of Jelal-ud-Dm and Sultan Veled; his prosody continues 
essentially Turkish, but with a larger percentage of quanti- 
tative feet and a more sustained endeavour to manipulate 
the words in conformity with the Persian system. 

The verses themselves read smoothly, and in matters of 
technique are on the whole tolerably correct; but poetry 
they are not. The work is a poem in form alone, and at a 
later period would most probably have been written in prose. 
As it is, the author naturally took vSultan VAded and Mevlana 
Jelal-ud-Din as his models; they wrote in verse, so he did 
the same; they used a particular metre, so he used it also; 
they, engrossed in the didactic side of their work, wholly 
overlooked the artistic, so he did likewise. '^Ashiq plods on 
through his hundred Legends patiently and conscientiously, 
but he rarely, if ever, gets beyond the level of a not very 
distinguished prose. His work has even less of the quality 
of poetry than Velcd’s; and wore it not for the curious con- 
ceptions and quaint illustrations that are scattered through 
its chapters, it would prove but dreary reading. There -is, of 

* The Rcmel-i Musccldcs ui ‘ ITcxamctric Kernel’ (sec p. io8) is so called 
because each couplet consists of six feet, thus: — 

I— V-' I - w — II — I — I — 
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course, hardly any attem]>t at art;* the rliynies arc cfteii 
imperfect, and there is — as usual in Iitei,itinvs in their 
infanc}.’ — a constant recurrence of cert.iin t‘\'j>letive phrases 
when lines have to be tilled up. \W uay <d’ accounthui for 
this absence of the rhetorical enibellishnu'nts so dear io the 
Oriental, Latifi tells us that the num of (lot! L*i\tt heed 
to artifices and fancies in their versi's in order to lind fav<nir 
with the people, nor seek to trick out their phrases in the 
hope of fame and hiuin>ur. If we add to tliis tlu‘ c'xaniple 
of '^Ashiq's models and the condition of the ’^^lrki^h laipquaj^e 
at the time he wrote, the explanation will he fairly a<lei[uale. 

At the end of the Persian pieface already nnaitioned occur 
the following four lines of Turkish verse -the first words in 
that language in the book -which read like an apology for 
the poem’s being written in the vulgar tongue instead t)f in 
Arabic or Persian, which up till then had betm regarded 
as the only literary languages of Islam: 

Even tlioiijrh the Tiukish loiij^uc is spoki-n 

Yet the M)stie Stiij*es au* nuuU* knuwn and tlcar. 

So thou tnulest all the Stages of the Way, 

Turn not thou from 'rurk oi Tajik’- tttnj;u(j uw.iy. 

The reason why ^Ashiq chose to write in 'Turkish we 
have already learned from the passage c[uoted on i>age 182 ; 
and whatever we may think of his literary ability, we must 
hold him in honour as the first who seritiusly ami system- 

1 The only rhetoiical fij^urc that recurs with any frciuciK’) U tlu‘ vaii^-ty 

of homonymy known as mcifii or h*epairc(r w'hich i.s on [jaj;<‘ 117, 

and, as there remaiked, has always been a ra\ouutc with the 'i'urkidi poj'ts. 

2 Tajik is a name given in some parts of ('eutral Asia t<) the <lr.t■t*ndant^ 
of the Peisiaus who remained in the cities of those regions after theii occu- 
pation by the Turks. 

3 ^ Sy tuXXi uX.JUL^ 

QjLb n*:?- q,:?- 
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atically endeavoured to lay open before his fellow-countrymen 
what was for him the Way of Truth. 

The followinj^ is the First Legend of the Fourth Chapter 
and is here translated in its entirety; the subject, namely 
the Four Elements of early science, as well as the aphorism 
and the Koranic verse which form the text of the homily, 
is mentioned in the Persian prose rubric which runs thus : — 
‘The First Legend of the h'ourth Chapter: The Story of 
the Commentation on the Four Elements, the which are 
the Four Columns of the Microcosm and the Four Declensions 
of the Macrocosm,^ the which consist of these: — the Fixture, 
the Traction, the Elevation and the Rest, “ and the which 
are in the Similitude of I'our Pillars: And on the Incitation 
to the Understanding of ‘Whoso knoweth himself knoweth 
his Lord,’ ^ and to the joyful Persistence in the Rendering 
of Thanks, because of this Verse, ‘‘If ye give Thanks, I will 
surely give you Increase.’ ^ 


1 For the ]\IicrucOhm and Muciocosm sec pp. 62-3. 

2 The teims Nash, jerr, Ref', Siikiin, heic rcndcieci by M^'ixturc,’ ^Tiaction,’ 
^ Elevation ’ and ^ Rest,’ arc in Arabic grammar technically applied to the 
vowels, upon the position and interchange of which almost the \\hole me- 
chanism of the language depends; these may thus be justly described as the 
^Four Pillars’ of the Aiabic tongue. It is in like manner on the Four Ele- 
ments and the interchanges that take place among these that the stiucture 
of the physical world rests (see pp. 47-8); wherefoie these are often called the 
^Four Columns.’ Watei may be compared to Nash, ^ Fixtuie,’ because it is 
as it weic tied down to Earth and is unable to rise to the higher spheres; 
Air to Jeir, ^Traction,’ as the wind cairics along things, such as ships at 
sea; Fire to Ref', ‘Elevation,’ as it is the lightest and most subtle of the 
elements, and ever seeks to ascend to its own, the Iiighest of the elemental 
Spheres (see p. 46): and Kaith to Sukiin, ‘Rest,’ as it is stationaiy in the 
cenlie of the Univeise. 

This famous Sufiistic aphorism, wdiich is attributed to ‘^Ali, has been 
already mentioned (see p. 63). 

^ This is the verse from the Koran, xiv, 7. 



From the (>hanb-Xame. 



The First Leurnd of tin- Fi>uith (‘ii.ipter. 

Ta) 1 the \\oniluni^ thiiu;' Th.’t th'i v*.-’ 

What the luiml «'f '.a. /i h' ***► In** 

Wishful \eanK‘il lie to tn. lo* HIii. ‘t-l*' Uti'Vun. * 

Buihl the Kini^tlom. - fill wilh ct. 'f Hi 
^ Ho !’ He Miuh “ the v.n:i»l. fl.v' o:;l, th'- Vvovo, 

Kaith and sky :uo>0. .lUil nuni .\od '.enh- thei.*. 

Every thin*j an«*ther’‘> rau'-e i*idaht.‘d IP. 

Henco lolation^hip 'twKt all the thin*;. th<* i>‘. 

Kever hath thcic been a oauadc^' ilihi-; om e.’it!}. 

Never iinrelute<l eroatuiv hath tome i-nth. 

What'^oo’ei hath come, thoiv 1 ^ a roni tbi : 1} : 

W'hatsoever thing hath io»>t hath ^hont withd. 

He who hath nor root ilor brand'. • - tlo‘u \dio ht‘‘ 

He ib He who unto all doth give deereo! 

Listen, till that of lUrt mighty powei I tdl. 

So that thou may know this husinoHS atre and well: 

See \vhat He hath <loius what He hath made, hath v, lought. 

What He hath created, what from what hath livonght. 

Knowledge of thi-^ w’oik bchoveth tluv alwu\'. 

List then while I tell, then idung»‘ midmo 4 ama/e. 

Fh.st the Piime riitelligence created He, 

Through the which Four Minister^ He made to bo; 

He those Four the Columiirt Four t>f earth hath the'.a'd. 

Whereby Fixture, Elevation, 'rraetion, Ke-^t. 

Water, Fiic, Air and Earth He named them Ihttre, 

And He made of them this Kingdom's fair, 

^ An allusion to the Hadis: ‘1 was a Hidden 'IVeasure, therefon* was I fain 
to be known, and so I created creation in order that I should be kuow’n.' 
See pp. 16-7. 

2 Probably in reference to the term ’^Alcm-i Mulk, the ’’Woibl of the 
Kingdom,’ which the mystics so often give to the physical jdaiic. See p. 56. 

3 An allusion to the Koranic phrase Mlel and it U.’ See p. 171, n. 4. 

^ The Primal or Universal Intelligence, the first emanation from the One. 
See p. 42. 
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Four domtiins unto the Four did Ood decree, 

Foi it \va^ not moel that thc'^e should ‘subject be. 

Kiich of these attends his woik steadfast and suie, 

And it is through these this wuild doth .still endure. 

Hearken now uhat is the woik of each of these, 

See how gladsome in his woik the woiker is. 
riain and garden blossom by the toil of one: 

'riiiough his laboui oil and honey plenteous iiin. 

As the Kingdom’s lamp another shineth bright, 

Kaith and sky arc tilled with his radiant light. 

One is caipet-spieader to eaith’s surface e'er. 

Which he careful waters, bcboms, cleanses fair. 

Thereunto ordained, fast abidetli one. 

That created things may pass their teim thereon. 

In their fouifold work the Four aie blithe and gay; 

Each a-work at his own woik, yet mates are they. 

Never till the Day of Resuirection glovNs 
From their t>flices shall anj these depose. 

’Tis these Chieftains Four who form eaith’s bases sure; 

These it is who ever hold the eaith secure; 

’Tis through these the world doth fixed and steadfast show; 

’Tis through these that plants upon the eaith do grow. 

Naught upon this earth may to existence win 
But of these there still is present theicwithin. 

Whatsoe’er hath form doth grow from out the.se Four, 

And from these all such receive their food moreo’er. 

Come then, and with thought consider thine estate; 

I.eain and understand, so thou be wise, thy state. 

See too in what manner God hath dealt by thee. 

How He fashioned thee, foi what I'Xe made thee be; 

What the Grace that yon All-Wise to thee hath shown. 

What the boon that yon All-Kind to thee hath done. 

If thou knowest of Ilis power, give thanks alway, 

Call upon Him ceasing never night or day. 

The saying of Him — exalted be He! — 

^ If ye give thanks, I will surely give you increase.’ 1 

^ The already quoted Koranic verse which serves as text for the homily 
that follows. 
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So thou th.inh". lli‘ '^ir HI •* ' • ’ . * . 

List then till I U'll thoe ih\ ' .’lo i . 

'I'lie of Him — ox.iifotl ho Ho’ 

*• And ns foi the fa^oui I'i th\ I oitL u* 

When lli.it (loti oMMomo i.jton :iiv'o . i.ot.o,[. 

Earth and WauT. Aii and Fiu* In v\.ij *n; h'uod. : 

Read) tc» tliy soi\it-o liu“ o an*.o 'tiaii.hi aov. 

Full suiieiulei lo ih) ^io.itiio«- »»}io-od tlnn.- 
Fhioh to set his face in -on too li»\ol vv.n fain: 

(Know that i*- tiuo. nor lutl«l l!io ‘‘ u.ud. f-*: 

\Vhat the woilc of each i»f tho-,o i, I will ’oil. 

That thou ina\cst know the niannt*r <»f ihi • i.ilo. 

Look, within th\ heait a-buininj^ oo the Firo’*'* 

What the heat within thee, if it ho not Fir<‘‘ 

’TisJ the File keejis the vitals wann in ihoo: 

’Tis thiough it thy body still in health dotli bo. 

Fire too the sun that fiMith ovety day 

And with brightness tills thy h»>u-o a- dark it li\. 

Niusing, it maturoth all that ih<m <1 msI m)w: 

P'ostcring, it ripens whatsoe'er doth giou* 

That thou mayest eat and otter thank-, wit hah 
Day and night upon the name of Hod nuu -t lall. 

^If ye give thanks, T will surely give you ineuMso.' 

Takewise came the Air and became bieaih for thee, 

That theieby this cage^ might walk, might Ii\ing bo. 

Should the breath depart and not return again, 

Dies the body, if no breath of Air be ta'en. 

Every hour a thousand timc.s, O saintly one,® 

God doth grant that Air to thee, a precious boon, 
t Koran, xciii, ii. 

2 All the elements being inferioi to man who is the mow n and eomin*ndium 
of the entire creation. 

3 Referring to what the old physicians called the ‘■Kind, or Kindly, (i. e. 
Natural) Heat’ (Haraiet-i Gliaiiziyc), that is, the heat of the thick bloiul of 
the heart, in which the life resides. It represents the noimal high tempcratuie 
of the body. 

^ ‘This cage,’ i. e. the body in which the soul is, as it were, imprisoneil. 

® ‘O saintly one’ is an addrcs.s to the pious reader. 



That for this likewise thou maye-st thanks accord; 

So with giateful breath acknowledge thou the Loid. ^ 

ye give thanks, I will surely give you increase.’ 

See the Water, how within thy veins his blood. 

If thou drink it, stiaightway is thy thiist .subdued. 
Theicwithal thy body lives in pleasant guise. 

Using it to wash in, drink, ablutionise. 

Skinker ’tis alike for vvoidling and for saint; 

Aye, and for the Master’s Face it yearns a-faint. 

'fills likewise yon CMorious One hath granted free, 

Making it a fountain from Ilis giace to thee, 

'riiat thou inightest drink and offer thanks anew; 

Meet it is that service-rite be paid as due. 

^If ye give thanks, 1 will surely give you increase.’ 

Sec the Kaith and what the I,ord therewith hath done; 
He hath made the .same for thee a pleasant throne. 

He hath made a stead foi thee on Eaith light well 
'fhat upon the same thou mayest constant dw’ell. 

From this Eaitli too lie a fonn hath given thee 
Such that da/ed and inaised theieat are all w'ho see. 

Meet it is then thou .shouldst offer thanks and praise, 
Meet thou shouldest thank Him for this giace always. 

‘If ye give thanks, I will surely give you increase.’ 

So that lawful be for thee this breath and love, 

So that hour hy houi thy foitunc gieatei prove, 

Since these Four, O Joy, 2 unto thee .service do, 


1 Sa'^df says in the Preface to the Gulistdu, ‘Every breath when it goeth 
dow'n prolongcth life, and when it cometh forth it rejoiceth the soul; so in 
every breath arc two blessings, and for every blessing a separate thanksgiving 
is due.’ 

2 Ey Safa, ‘(') Joy’ or ‘O Calm;’ this again is an address to the ‘gentle 
reader.’ The old mystic poets are fond of thus apostrophizing their readeis, 
who were doubtless almost always mystic philosopheis like themselves. Thus 
addresses like Ey Hakim! or ‘O Sage!’ Ey Jan’ or ‘O Soul!’ Ey Deli! or 
‘O mad one!’ aie of constant occurrence. 
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l>e th.ui in tlu‘ I.ovo of i u' i .”i I 

Tho'»L‘ at thy soivant' a«.*. Ur “..r,'. I'j. 

No'ei k*t t!i)uln llu**'ts>f v\!:h-i ;i:\ ''t.*, j 
(irc;itt‘r these than tln»n l»> 'i.I .*.* n^; .ee. 
liCrtser these than ili.>a in lira nii !>e*n ; 'i.\ 

If one look unto the fon.u tliv'^e n^t.ui h :ne: 

Know thou yet that thc; in tiviili *h\ *ei\.int. ^'o. 

Come luo these U> imail-li ami a *'..01 ;h% It.raie 
Como tliey me ii«»t foi {n m.iko tine *.0 tiu-.u. 

E\ory thiiUi doth ^eue the s{»ul whh ««ne .u«on]. 

While the soal itself i^ emne to »er\e tin* Lori. 

Pity if it should its sonant'' senaui he. 

To ith own dependent' pa\in;; lenire-iie. 

To the wise these woids enow the meanin,’ s}un\ : 

C) my mad one, ^ from then* uimU aill menuinp, ^^row. 

Nor would more (d* words a\ail the t«ud in au;;iit. 

Hearing, of their meaning he wouhl gatlnn uau;tht.“ 

Whosoever .shall have known himwlf in tiuth. - • 

He, collected, * to himself is come in sooih. 

Unto him the root of all the meaning 's known, 

Theiefoie is he judge and subject btdh in one. *• 

To the lover 'tis Love's words the meaning show. 

Never .shall the loveless here the meaning know. 

O my God! of him to wdiom these Wtvrtls ari- eleiir 
Quicken Thou the love, that with Iiis soul he hear: 

Never let him fiom Thy love depart or sUay, 

Losing ne’er in Either World the Narnnv Way. 

^ Here again the mystic reader is addressed. As wo have already seen, 
the mystics arc fond of speaking of themselves as ^imul.’ 

2 These two couplets reflect the Arabic pnjvorb, Jobu! 

itxaxj ^ ‘a hint sufliceth for the wise, but atinmsand 

- - 

speeches profit not the heedless.’ 

3 Here the poet refers to the aphorLsm quoted in the rubric. 

^ i. e. he whose mind is collected, is calm, being possessed of knowdedge. 

5 i. e. such an one, knowing the laws of nature, is able to judge of them, 
and to determine many things through them; while he, in common with all, 
is subject to them. Moi cover, he has reacheil the point where he secs that the 
knower and the known, that subject and object, are one. 
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la the following- extract from the Sixth Legend of the 
Fourth Chapter there is a curious comparison of humanity 
to a road lying between earth and I-Ieaven along which souls 
must journey, the human body being figured as a four- 
gated city on this road, through which all must pass. The 
homily which succeeds (here omitted) deals with the means 
of distinguishing the true mystic from the hypocrite. 

From the Ghaidb-Name. [ii] 

The Sixth Legend of the Fourth Chapter. 

Now shall T a wondrous matter tell in verse, 

And from point to point expound, comment, rehearse. 

That this maltei edify the soul in Ihec, 

Food and nouriturc eke foi thy faith it be; 

That thou mayest fioin this matter know thy state, 

That these words may Icain thee of thine own estate; 

That the faithful fiom the hypocrite thou know, 

What the life of each of these is here below. 

Ileaiken then and how this thing is I shall tell, 

So thou mayest know this business sure and well. 

Through humanity a four-doored road doth go, 

Where the folk of earth and Ilcav’n pass to and fro, 

E’en as ’twere a two-doored caiavanscray, 

Take the months the caravan fares on alway. ' 

Earth and Elcaven, each doth like a country lie. 

Like the road between them lies humanity. 

As a city on that road this form^ doth show. 

Through the which both wise and foolish come and go. 

In the middle of that city is a throne, 

And the Sovian on that throne is God alone. 

1 The caravan of human individuals; these never remain, but like the 
months of the year they are ever passing away, others coming on to take 
their place. A caravanseray is an inn or hostelry where caravans halt on 
their journey. 

2 The human body. 

^ 3 . 



I'U 

l^oiil IHs Iltv.it Hi' t:*v 

Mind IIi^ aliui^o:, HN nuM-un* kn ‘\\1. >V.n. 

SUntU this I'ily of ‘he I**o:m in hi ,ii r ‘eenj; 

EVn :ilthouj;h to ihoe so utenmsrii'.u-.l u -eem. ^ 

In this cit} thoi'v' me Poii.*I» Ft»*:i in t.’i-.P.i: 

I shall name earh by it^ name in .:!1 L;*t. i.{ 

One of those i^ oalletl the F\e. ami one the Tei. 

One the ’Poni^ne. :uul one the Hamk -i' thou do^i htv.i. 

(loocl anti evil, all must p.iN, taioiieji the e in whole, 

Be aiiiiij^ned behne the miiub pa-' th.'ojiy,!'. {hi‘ -onl. 

Through the Haml some h'ave that enttn thiom<!t the h‘\e. 
Thiough the Kai coine s*»me that thiomji the ron.pae <hv hie. 
Thus the Kar get.s word*- ihe whieii it give-' the he.i^rt. 

From the hcait again these tit tin* Tinioue do eirl: 

Wot ye well what comes through Fye tliiiUigh Ib.nd «hd!i go, 
x\nd what conie.s thiough Kar thnmgh d'ungut* ilep.irteth. know. 


The last extract which I shall j^ive frtmi the (Ihunh-Xunie 
is the Fourth Legend of the Seventh Chapter. It cle.scribes 
a series of Seven Things, contained one within the other 
and each the other’s life. In this case there is no homily. 


From the Gharib-Name. [12] 

The Fourth Legend of the .Seventh Cha])tcr. 

If thou’rt mate, O heart, with <)nc who kiiow.s the I’ath, 

Or if thou thyself art one who vision liath, 

Learn its lesson from each thing that thou JoM see, 

So thou mayesl know the Source whence all tilings be. 

If the eye learn of things .seen their le.saoning, 

In the heart will knowledge surely sprout and spring; 

Thence to it the Hidden Treasure ® will be shown, 

Man is the Microcosm, the summary and epitome of all things, so his 
body (form) has its share in his lofty rank. 

® Another allusion to the favourite Hadis. 



And by it the manner of this woiUl be known. 

Understand thou that this woild is manifold : 

What then arc its folds ^ Why is it fold on fold? 

What is of each fold the state, the fashioning? 

Knowledge verily it is to know this thing. 

Hearken then unto these words that 1 recite, 

That thou niayest know the Heavenly .Sovran’s might. 

Know then that this world is sevenfold, I say 5 
Inner, outer, hidden each from each arc they. * 

One the other's life these Seven Folds aie, see, 

These as Hweie the veins, as ’twere the blood those be. 

Deeper in than all there lies the Life of laves, 

That it is for which each being yearns and strives. 

Bodies arc these Seven Folds, the life is That; 

Whoso knoweth, he may know all things but That. 

.To the proving of these words come now arc we; 

T.ook, the providence of yonder Sovran sec. 

See thou how this world is fashioned sevenfold. 

All toward that King Divine theii faces hold. 

Each of the.se .shall I describe in tuin to thee; 

I listen now to how from fust to last they be. 

One Fold is this Earth and Sky, like body this. 

Hearken thou, a wondious disi>osition Tis. 

Now these Seven Folds are each the life of each; 

Yet material they, if to their root thou reach. 

Every form whose inner part is empty, still 
Needeth something else its vacuum to fill. 

See upon the Earth these Buildings ^ high and low; 

That these are the life 0’ th’ Earth, O father, ^ know. 

Through these buildings His the world ’& alive, I say; 

Else Hwere only as a lifeless form for aye. 

All these towns and villages on Earth that are, 

These it is that keep the Eaith alive, be ware. 

^ i. e, the Seven Folds. 

2 The original word implies not only buildings but all the external signs 
of the cultivation and prosperity of a country. 

^ Another address to the reader. The word here rendcied Hather’ is Dede 
which literally means ^grandfather,’ but is a style given to dervishe.s, es- 
pecially to members of the Mevlevi order. 



Whercsoovcr these lie wa^ie au»l ni'iniul. 

Know thou this that yonder ph.ee i> tuih dead. 

In whatever place there naui:jh: ot ihaihlin-^-' !*e. 

No one fiom that place hhall au^ht uf j»nuit ‘'Oe. 

Thus 'tis r>iiilclini;s ate the life nf Faith alua\. 

Though that in theinseh e.-^ material aie they. 

Now unto the Ihiihiing'.’ life aiiived aie we; 

ITeaiken then to what the life theioid* imu he 
Even as 'tis Iluildings that make Kaiih to live. 

’Tis Humanity that life to them doth give: 

’Ids the Form of Man that is the life of thea*; 

Hear this mystery, then plunge midm»*'.l ama/e. 

Every Building whereto Man doth not rt^p.dr. 

Know that thence will ctnuc no protit utuwheie. 

Know of every mined and deputed steath 
That his as a carca^s whence the life is tied. 

Whatsoever realm doth all uupeiipled U«‘, — 

Dead is yondci region, dead, in verity’ 

’Tis the Folk that maketli kingtloius firm and sure. 

Making still their life and wclfaie to endure. 

’Tis the Folk that are a kingdom’s life, in fav : 

If they go, the kingdom dies, it cannot stay. 

Many are the lives on earth, but nohle.-^t see 
Standeth Man* yea. Noblest of the Noble Iu‘. 

First of all created things Man standeth birth, 

So ’tis lie who rule.s the kingdoms upon earth. 

Yea, ’tis Man that keeps the life in kingdoms, yea; 

If a kingdom manlcss be, it dies straightway. 

Now to Man a Soul* and Body both belong; 

’Tis his Soul that keejis his Body stark and strong. 

Goes the Soul, the Body dies, it works no more; 

Others take his wealth and all his worldly store. 

Through the Soul it is the Form hath beauty fair; 

Goes the Soul, desire no more remaineth there. 

Through the Soul the ear doth hear, the eye behold, 

‘ The sense of the word here translated ^Soul’ fluctuates between that 
and Hife.’ 

® i e, in the body. 
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Through the Soul the fool doth walk, the hand doth hold, 
Through the Soul it is the tongue hath power of speech. 
And fiom land to land ’mong folk its judgments reach. 

’Tis the Soul that keeps the Foini a living thing; 

Foi if go the Soul, what fiom the Foim will spring? 

That is settled, come and at the Soul look now, 

What it is that makes the Soul alive see thou. 

Know then Knowledge * makes the Soul alive in sooth, 

Life unto the Soul ’s the Knowledge of the Truth. 
Whatsoever Soul is Knowledgeless is dead; 

See thou how that lower than all else its stead. 

’Tis through Knowledge that the Souls such virtue gain; 
Theiefore doth this over Kings and Sultans reign. 

Yonder Soul whose life is Knowledge of the Lord, — 

Sec how over all it leigncth Sovran-lord. 

’Tis this Heavenly Knowledge holds the Soul alive; 

Much of wisdom from that Soul will grow and thrive. 

In the dullard's Soul there is no life in sooth; 

Know these word.s for true, for they are very truth. 

Life upon the Knowers hath the Loid bestowed, 

Therefore do these ever yearn and seek for (Jod, 

Since it is the life of Souls The Truth to know, 

Faithfully this Heavenly Knowledge study thou. 

Thus ’tis Knowledge doth the Soul alive maintain. 

Sec now whence this Knowledge its own life doth gain. 
’Tis thi'ough Kea.son2 Knowledge lives in very deed; 

Look through Reason, and therewith this Knowledge read. 
Naught of Knowledge his who hath of Reason naught; 
lie who Reason hath is thence with Knowledge fraught. 

He whose Knowledge lives hath this through Reason done. 
He who Knowledge wins hath this through Reason won. 
Yea, the Knowledge of the Reasonless is dead. 

Hence no work of his hath aught accomplished. 

’Tis this Reason is the life of Knowledge, sooth; 

He who Reason lacks wins not through Knowledge truth. 
Who hath Knowledge and yet doth not Reason own? — 

1 "Ilm. 
a ‘^Aql. 





Frt)m Ji -^uch »!'■ lii'' u '’'It 'st*;*' * 

Thu.N that Itvini; uh" i**nir.uk' {!.:«' 

Koason !•> fi»»in ThnI to 1 .' >t ainl :h;-iu ,h . n-l Ihioaiji. 

Well, that Know »hii*a,li Uui «in ihoa m'c: 

Look now ;\t what mAv.' 5 h Ko* **11 Usipi; iu*. 

Lex^k now, what L it that la.ilvt'th koa.'MU li\o' 

Hearken, that tiu* laic thoicof to thee 1 s;i^c. 

r.ove it is makes Reason U\c, know tlioa in hutli. 

Deail the Lo\cless Reason i- in s*»<^ihi‘'t ^ooth. 

Who mu} man ot Reason \ei no I.twn he* 

Woic theie si.ch. uuw^^rth^ of The rratii weie he. 

Dead the Reason that ha eoimatU* hath not Love: 

Lowci such than eVn the very Ki-ts tlieieof. * 

Far .such Reason as with L4»%e trot! not the toiul 
Wisdom and the Masteries wete never hunl, 

’Ti‘^ this holy Love is Reason's life intleed; 

Love it is that Reason up to tlod kuuL 

Whate'or Reason is not in that Riesenee da.teil, — 

Know the Love of thal hath not its hie upiaised. 

Rooted is such Reason fast in tlrearihead : 

For no life it hath, which ineaneth it is tlead. 

Lo this Reason's life is Love in very sooth; 

Sec how Loveless Reason ne'er may win 'I'lu* 'I'ruth. 

Well thou km*wcst iu»w this Reason’s life is Love; 

I.ook at Love and see fiom whence its life doth prove, 

Sec thniugh what it is that I.ove is thus alive; 

Know in tiiith The 'ruilh to Love its life doth j;ivc. 

Yea, the life of Love is thiough The Truth alone; 

1 The word here rendered Husts’ is nefs, and ptissibly stands for Xefs-i 
Nebdtiye Hhc Soul Vegetable,’ or Nefs-i Ilayw/uiiye ^the Soul Sensible,’ — 
the vital and sentient principles in a living organism (see p. 48-50), Reason 
being here personified as such. 

The word might also refer to the Nefs-i Fmmare, the first of the three 
states of the caxnal mind. These three states are called: (i) the H’-oinmanding 
Flesh’ (Nefs-i Emmare) when the carnal mind is thoroughly dominant; (2) the 
^Upbraiding Flesh’ (Nefs-i Levwame) when the carnal mind is resisted but 
still unsubmissive; (3) the ‘Pacified Flesh’ (Nefs-i Mutmainne) when the 
carnal mind is totally subdued. The term Nefs-i Mutinalnne is sometimes 
applied to the pious mind of a saintly man obedient to all holy impulses, 
in which case it is better rendered as the ‘Peaceful Spirit.’ 
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Paitod from The 'I’ruth, lialli T.ove nor stead nor wone. 

In the world below hath Love no fond desire, 

To The Truth alone its wistful hopes aspiie. 

Naught in Love beside 'Uhe Tiiith may ever be; 

So the heart is filled, nor seeketh woildly fee. 

Ne’er in Love do name and fame exultant rise; 
but in Love full many a ‘•hidden treasure’ lies. 

’Tis The Tiuth’s own word that by Love’s tongue is said, 

’Tis 'flic Tiuth’s own work that by Love’s hand is sped; 

’Tis The d'luth’s own light that looketh through Love’s eye, 

^'he^efore doth it build at times, at times destroy. 

Reason, Spiiit, body. Soul are slaves to I.ove, 

For 'I'he I'nith hath filled i-ovc; doubt ne’er theieof. 

Since it is The Tiuth makes Love alive in sootli, 

Hold thou fast by T.ove that thou mayst win The Tiutli. 

Love is Ilis, the Lovei and the I.oved is He; 

So thou wouldost win tt) Him, a Lover be. 

Know that Love may never be from Him apart, 

Ne’er for aught beside take then from Love thy heait. 

Love is life of all. The Tiuth is life of Love; 

Hid within the Signless doth that Signless move. 

So these Seven 'rhings whereof hath been our speech 
Are in verity each one the life of each. 

’Tis The 'fruth, O Joy, that makes the life of Love, 

So the Man of Love can never faithless prove. 

Love it is makes Reason live without gainsay. 

So the face of Reason looks to l.ovc alway. 

Knowledge ’tis that holdeth Reason still alive, 

Fiom which cause it is this work doth grow and thiivc. 
Knowledge ’tis that makes the Soul alive, be ware; 

Dead indeed the Soul that doth not Knowledge share, 
laves the body through the Soul, Soulless ’tis dead; 

’Neath the dust is aye the Soulless Body’s stead. 

’Tis through Bodies that yon Buildings living show; 

How should kingdom flourish thus through jealous foc^ 

It is Buildings keep the World a living thing; 

Without Buildings what within the World would spiing^ 

These the Seven Things, they have been told in whole; — 
Where thou passcst to through all, there is the Goal! 





K'en as Si'\on VoiK .tu* .’n thi**: j-n 

There wln^reto thi>u p. 

Now* thtm ..n.l 

If thy stieni^ih vail n»‘! to pa >h. It I'jna 

HoUl thou fast \i\ 1 lot*. 'ti> t pjilt* tni 
Tassin^ thoe thio-ai;h .ill to theta wheia *iu.*Ih‘th He. 

Foi tluit Li‘\v is fat hevMiul ..11 visa fh.t? i 
An<l its realm Iiifiiul.iilv‘’s doiainhei K, 

He who j;{»c.s with 1 t»ve fm»ls !•» I lie ri.jth the \\\i\ \ 

Never shall he <lie. aay, he Oi. 11 Ijve lot a\e. 

Who.so hM)lvs with I.o\e intti his iltur om,*\ lee.*, — 

Wheresoe'ci he look. hehoM, w’h.-t mt*at. hi I’.i.'e! 

Oloiy theiefoit* in thy I,o\e, O I ovin tre.e; 

’Tis throuj^h I «»ve th.it m.m hath thi- Kin:;<!oin i throii.ii;h. 

Whosoe’er hatlt Love for wiiu^^. hutli let him t^o! 

Ileav’n fotfeml that he .slujulil !»iiK* on earth !•« low ^ 

() my tJud! may we m^Vr h»se the Nauow 
Kevei let us from l‘hy Love dcpait or stray. 

t ^Thit. Kingdom,' i. e. the stages in the phssieal woihL the Wmld (»f the 
Kingdom, that lead up to Man (see pp, 48 and 5(0. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Tiik Beginnlxg ok Secular Poetry. 


Tcftazciui. Cadi Burhan-ud-Din. 

The earliest West-Turkish poets, the men whose work we 
have been considerini^, were all avow’-edly and exclusively 
mystics. But before the dawn of the fifteenth century anew 
note was struck, and secular, or at least quasi-secular, poetry 
— the eternal blcndini^ of love and religion renders dogma- 
tising dangerous — made its appearance alongside of verse 
confessedly mystic and naught beside. 

Before, however, we turn our attention to the valiant and 
adventurous Judge who, so far as we know, was the first 
to invoke the new spii*it, we shall glance for a moment at 
a work which though only a translation calls for a brief 
mention in these pages. 



In his article alroa<Iy referivd t*>, Vehul ('helcbi, after a 
few remarks on Wshiej’s ( ihanb-Xanu\ tm to say that 

the next work in I'urkish poetry is a versiiit‘<I tiiUislation 
of SaXlf's Bustan or ‘t)rchaur mutie in 755 (1354) h}’ the 
great and famous i^ersian scinxdman Sad-iuI-Din Mesbid-i 
Teftazanf Of this transLition, I have seen no oilier mention; 
it is not referred to liy either R«itil> C'helebi i>r \’on Ham- 
mer, nor is it spoken of in any uoik Oriental or ICuropean 
that has come under my notice. But \\*led C'helebi says 
that he has examined it, and cjuotes a few of the opening 
lines as a specimen of its style. I'hese slunv that Teftazani’s 
version is in the same metre as the original and, if they 
arc fairly representative of the whole, that his translation 
is very close. There are in Turkisli several commentaries 
on the Bustan, notably those by Suriiri, Shem^i, and Siklf, 
all of whom flourished in the sixteenth century; but I am 
not aware of any other translation. 

Teftazanl, the translator, is one of the greatest scholars 
of Islam; it is he who resuscitated Muliamniedan learning 
after the torrent of Mongol invasion had w’cll-nigh swept 
all vestige of culture from those lands. Indeed, his ap])ear- 
ance is looked upon by the "^ulema throughout the Muslim 
world as the central point in their history, the men of 
learning who preceded the great scholar being called ' the 
ancients,’ while those who have succeeded him are styled 
‘the moderns.’ 
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Tcftazrini was b(n*n in Khurasan in 722 (1322), and died 
in 792 (1390); he was held in hi^h honour by Timur who, 
for all his ferocity, knew how to reverence the representa- 
tives of learning. * 

* Those arc the line^ quoted by Vclcd C’hclobi from the opcnini; of Tcf- 
tazuni's tianhlution of the r>u>tan. The Teisiaii student will observe how 
close they aic to the oiiginal: — 

0 ' 3 , 

-SK ^I^LCmOLj 

xS *51^ iiei 

1 pionouncc the name of Him who hath created the soul, 

Wilt) through (His) wHdom hath made speech ilow on the tongue. 

'H) take the hand of the failcu is His work; 
a'hrtmgh grace He hearkenclh the excuse t)f faults. 

The heads of kings who bow not the neck, — 

Their work is grtjvelling at His thie.shoUl. 

He seizeth not violently the rebellious, 

Neither doth He push off the guilty. 

The date of the tianslation is given in this passage which occurs in the 
canto on ^The Reason of the Wiiting of the Kook:’ — 

And this year when this book was set out, 

If the reckoning (thereof) from the Flight of the Apostle be asked. 

It was seven hundred and fifty-five, exactly, 

That the date thereof may high and low hold in writing. 



From the days of the Moiv^ol invasion till tin* time when 
Bayczid the Thundorbtdt hrouj^ht the moie westerly districts 
within the limits of the OtUmian ICnn)ire, the vast territories 
lying to the cast of the Decarchy were in a state t)f seething 
anarchy. From Angora, which had been annexed by Murad I, 
away to the farthest limits of Azerbayjan was a welter 
of Turkman clans, ever at war with one an<>ther and with 
their neighbours, and owning no real allegiance to any ruler 
beyond their tribal chiefs. From out of this chaos there 
emerged in the last ejuarter of the hnirtcenth century four 
local Turkman dynasties named resj^cctively the Qara- 
Qoyunlu or 4^1ack Sheep’ at ICrzorum, the A(i-Qoyunlu or 
* White Sheep’ at Diyar-Bckr, ^ the Zu-l-Oadr at Mer'^ash 
and the BenFRamazan at Adana. 

Somewhere about the time when the foundations of these 
little states wore being laid, that is about the year 780 
(1378), there wa.s in the city of h3rzinjan a very learned and 
accomplished Cadi or Judge named Ahmed Biirhan-iid-I)fn. 
Our information concerning the career of this remarkable 
man who, if not actually the first, was among the very 
earliest of the literary lyric poets ^ of the Western Turks, 

^ The Black Sheep and the White Sheep were so named from the devices 
on their standards. 

2 The Black Sheep dynasty existed for about seventy year,s -when it suc- 
cumbed to its rival the White Sheep which, in its turn, was overthrown by 
Shah Isma^il of Persia early in the sixteenth century. The Zu-l-Qadr held out 
till the time of Sultan Sclfm I, the Bcni-Ramazdn till that of Suleyman I. 

3 I say literary’ lyric poets in order to exclude men like Yiinus Imre, 
who, though lyric poets, wrote without regard to the rules of the literary art. 
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is derived chiefly from the biographical work entitled Ed- 
Durer-ul-Kamine or *The Hidden Pearls’ of the famous 
Arab historian Ibii-Hajar. ' According to this contemporary 
writer^ who is cited as their authority by Tash-kopri-zadc, 
‘^Ali and SaM-ud-Din, Cadi Burhdn-ud-Di'n, as the poet is 
usually called, having completed his studies in jurisprudence 
in the city of Aleppo which was then, along with all Syria, 
in the hands of the Memluk Sultans of P2gypt, returned to 
his native town of Erzinjan, where he speedily formed a 
close friendship with the Emir or King. This friendship 
between the Emir and the Cadi ripened into intimacy till 
at length the former gave Burhan-ud-Dfn his daughter in 
marriage. After this, for some unrecorded reason, their 
friendship changed into hostility, and Burhan killed his 
father-in-law and made himself king in his stead. He then 
seized the districts of Siwas and Qaysariya and joining them 
to that of Erzinjan, formed a little kingdom with himself 
as Sultan. Plere he reigned, according to SaM-ud-Din, for 
some twenty or thirty years, continually raiding the neigh- 
bourhood and fighting with the tribes round about. 

In 789 (1387), Ibn-Hajar tells us, a powerful Egyptian 
army was sent against Burhan, to which he, though he 
knew opposition must be vain, being of a very courageous 
disposition, offered a valiant but unavailing resistance. In 
799 (I396“7) found himself hard pressed by some of the 
neighbouring Turkman tribes, whereupon he besought aid of 
his quondam enemy the Memluk Sultan of Egypt, which, 
being granted, enabled him to overcome his foes. But towards 

* Ibn-Hajar el-‘^Asqalaui was born in Egypt in 773 (137 1-2), and died 
there in 852 (1448-9). He is said to have written more than a hundred and 
fifty books. The full title of the work mentioned above is Ed-Durer-ul-Kamine 
fi A^^ydn-il-Mi^ct-is-Sdmine, ^The Hidden Peails, concerning the Notables of 
the Eighth Century;’ the book is a biographical dictionary of the prominent 
Muslims of the eighth century of the Ilijre (A. D. 1300-1397), 





the end o( the foUtnvinj; \k\iv S.r'i itiuit i< the summer of 
139S) ho was killed in a ;;reat hatlle uith the White Sheep 
chieftain Oura-'^t )sman the lU.u'k Lt*e('h. ^ 

In his narration i‘f the e\‘ents of thc‘ rt‘i*;n of Ikiyezad 
the Thunderbolt, Sa^I-ud-lhn i^ives .i sonu*\shal different 
account of the eml of Ihirhan-ud-I hn. Aeeordini; to the Otto- 
man historian, Sultan Baye/td haeini; Iieard of the pretensions 
and excesses of the upsi4irt ruliu' ^f Siu^is, set out aj^ainst 
him at tiK\ head of *i lar-e army. Burhan, territled at the 
approach of so fonnidal>le an antagonist, ahamioned his 
capital and lied to some hii^h and sleep mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Kharput. Here he waittul f(»r a time, hoping 
that something would happen in the Ottoman dominions 
which would compel the Sultan to retire, and so allow him 
to return to his cai)itaL Meanwhile his old enemy the Black 
Leech seeing BurhaiBs extremity to be his own opportunity, 
suddenly attacked the fugitive in his retreat, and there slew 
him after a desperate conilict, 'I'lius when Bayezid and his 
Ottomans arrived, they had nothing to do but take possession 
of Burhan's territories which were straightway incorporated 
wdth their own dominions, Zeyn-ulAAbidin, Burlianks son, 
having previously been sent off to his sister’s husband Nasfr- 
ud-Din Bey, the Zu-l-Qadr king of IMcr^ash, by the people 
of Siwas who were desirous that no opposition should be 
offered to Bayczfd, ^ 

^ Qara-Iluk or Qara-Yiiluk, the ‘’Ulack Leech,' is the surname given on 
account of his bloodthirstiness to <^)ara-H)sm.in, the grandson of Tur ‘‘AH 
Beg, the first recorded chieftain of the White Sheep clan. 

2 In this place Sa^d-ud-IMn says there is some question as to the date 
of the death of Burhdn-ud-Dfn. He says that Molla Idn's mentions 794, but 
that he himself follows Ibn-Shuhne and Shcref-ud-l)in-i Vczdi who give 798, 
while Ibn-Hajar has 799. Sa'^d-ud-Din here seems to forget that ho had him- 
self already given (in his notice on Burhun-ud-Dln among the learned men 
of Murdd Fs reign) 800 on the authority of Tbn-IIajar. 'I'his last date is 
further given in the ‘^Iqd-ul-Juman fi Tarfkh-Ehl-iz-Zcmdn, ‘The Necklace of 
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We have no particulars concornins^ the fatal quarrel between 
Burhan-iul-Din and liis father-in-law and so can say nothing 
as to how far, if at all, the former was justified in bringing 
about the Emir's death. But Tash-kopri-zade, following Ibn- 
Hajar, speaks of Ikirhau's seizure of the government of Er- 
zinjan as 'the fruitage of the tree of craft and intrigue,’ 
and this, taken in conjunction with the ambitious and ag- 
gressive temper which the C'adi-Sultan afterwards displayed, 
inclines one to suspect that this dim tragedy may have been 
in but too true harmony with the fierce spirit of that law- 
less age. 

But be this as it may, all the authorities agree in lauding 
the learning and courage qf the gifted and daring adven- 
turer. When speaking of the resistance that he offered to 
the overwhelming forces of the Memluks, Ibn-llajar, as 
reported by Tash-kdpri-zade, .says, that although Burhan-ud- 
Din knew it was impo.ssible to .stem the flood, yet his native 
valour impelled him to .stand up against it; and farther on, 
when describing hi.s character, he declares that 'courage and 
audacity were implanted in his nature, and he was passing 
brave omd terrible, valorous and awful.’ ^Aynf, another almost 
contemporary Arab historian, says of him, 'his was bounty 
indescribable ; but he busied himself with hearkening to 
instruments of niu.sic and with drinking things forbidden; 
and his is fair poetry in Arabic, in Turkish and in Persian; 
and he was a lord of high emprizc, and he bowed not his 
head to the Lord of Egypt, nor yet to the Son of ^Osman, ^ 
nor yet to Timur.’ 

Pearls, concerning the lli.story of the Mon of the Time,’ by another Arab 
historian, Bcdr-ud-Di'n "Ayni, who died in 855 (1451), Katib Chelebi also 
gives 800 as the date of Cadi Hurhan-ud-Di'n’s death. 

^ In direct contradiction to Sa^d-iid-Din’s statement that Burhdn lied on the 
approach of Bayczid. 

2 In his Bibliogiaphical Dictiemary (vol. ii, p. 139) Katib Chelebi mentions 



The i)cst-kno\vn of Catli Burhan-iuI-Diirs wriliiii^s was his 
Terjih, a ct>mmcntaiy on the i^roat work on the principles 
of jiirispriulcnce called the *rolnn’h; both Tash-kopri-zade 
and Sa\i-ud-Din speak of this coininenbiiy as beinjj;* in high 
repute among the hilema of their t>wn time. Ihirhdn wrote 
also a grammatical tro*itise which he called Iksir-us-Sa^adct 
or "The Elixir of Felicity;' but it is his poetry alone that 
concerns us here, 

Tash-kbpri-zade, presumably following Ibn-TLijai% says, 
"Mevlana Burhan-iuI-Dfn was master of versification, and he 
was ranged and reckoned in the ranks of the poets.' On 
the same autlanity, SaM-ud-Diii and ^Alf sa3% the first, *hc 
w'as master of graceful verse;' the second, "as W'ere his 
culture and his learning, .so w'ere his poetry and his courage.' 
"^Ayni says, as we have .seen, diis is fair poetry in Arabic, 
in Turkish and in Persian.' And that is all; the Ottoman 
Tczkirc-writers pa.s.s him over in .silence. Von Hammer makes 
no mention of him. Not a line of this old poet was preserved 
by any chronicler; and in the w'orld of letters, wdiere be 
had played as bold a part as he had in that of politics, 
his was but the almost forgotten shadow of a name, 
a special history of Cadi 15urhiln-iul-I){ii under the title of 

History of the Cadi r>urhau-ud-I)in of Siwas.’ 
He describes it thus; ‘In four volumes; by the accomplished ''Abd-ul-‘‘Azi 2 ; 
el-Baghdadi. Ibn-SVrab-Shah lelateth in hU History that he (' Abd-ul-‘ Azi'z) 
was a maivel of the age in verse and prose both in Arabic and Ter'.ian, and 
that he was the boon-companion of Sultan Ahmed el-Jelayiri at Baghdad. 
On his (the Cadi’s) alighting thereat (at Baghdad), the (hidi besought him 
(‘^Abd-uKAziz) of him (Sultan Ahmed), and he (Ahmed) lefused, and set up 
those who kept watch over him ('^Abd-ul-*' Aziz) ; and he (‘"Abd-uPAzIz) 
desired to go, and he laid his clothes on the bank of the Tigris and plunged 
in, and he came out at another place and joined his companions who had 
thought him drowned. And he was honoured and esteemed by the Cadi, and 
he wrote for him a fair history, and he narrated therein from the beginning 
of his affairs till neai his death; and it is more beautiful than the History 
of ‘^Utba in its subtle phrases. And after the death of the Cadi he departed 
to Cairo, and there he fell from a roof and died, his libs being broken.* 



LittK\ if any, attontit»n IkuI l)ccn paid to the brief i)assai;cs 
just qiaUcd from the meaiieval historians till in 1890 the 
British Museum acciuired from the executors of ;\lr. Thomas 
Fiott Hu.qhes, a former (hiental Secretary to the British 
Embassy in ('onstantino[)Ie, uiu» had there made a collection 
of l^astern books, a lapj;e and mai^niiicent manuscript con- 
taining the l)iu<in of Cadi Burhan-iid-I)in. * Tliis volume, 
which, as far as is known, is unique, was written in 798 
(1395-6), two years before tin* authi>r*s death. On several 
grounds it seems not improbable that tliis manuscript was 
prepared for Burhan-ud-I)in liimsclf The date would favour 
such an hypothesis, while the beauty and richness of the 
dec<‘)ration show that the volume was destined for some 
great personage. The scribe, who was certainly a client of 
Burhaids, calls himself Khalil bin Ahmed el- Meleki es-Sultani, 
that is, Khalil, the son Ahmed, the Royalist, the Sultanist. 
By way of descriptive title he prefixes to the volume this 
sentence in Arabic: 'of the Words of the Sultan, the Wise, 
the Just, the CJraciuus, the Bounteous, in whom are manifest 
the Apostolic Virtues, in whom is manifest the Mustafavian 
Faith, - the Sultan of Sultans, the Essence of the Water 
and the Tiarth, the Proofs of the Truth and of the World 
and of the Faith, the strengthened with the strength of the 
One the Sempiternal, the Lord of Victory, Ahmed, the son 
of Muhammed, -- may God eternalize Ills hhnpire and manifest 
his Proof unto the Worlds!’ This panegyric is clearly the 
work of a courtier, and reads very much as though the 
volume had been intended for the library of the royal poet. 
In the same key are the brief phrases such as, ^Andbyhini: 
be his kingdom eternalized!’*^ ‘And by him: be his fortune 
* Or. 4126. 

Mustafa is one of the names of the Prophet Muhammed. 

The word Pmrhan means ‘Pi oof:’ Burhdn-iid-Om, ‘Proof of the Faith.’ 

ikXLo xJ 
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increased I' ' wliioh the eopyi'^t has prelixed to each i^Iuizel. 

Hiirhan-iul-1 )in is the earliest We'^t-'rurkish lyric poet of 
whoso w'ork we can spiMk wath any confidence; as save for 
a few linos preseived by the !)iot;iaphers. tiu‘ writint;s of his 
contomporai y Niya/i - <»f whom more hy and hy - have 
disappeared, llis l)iw,in is thus the oldest monument of the 
literary lyric poetr\ of tlu‘ Western I'urks that remains to 
us, hut it is more, it is in all pr(d)al>ility practically the 
first collection (if such that was made; as e\en slunilcl w^e 
eventually find the Diwan of the poet just mentioned, it 
would at best he contemporary, not earlier. 

The volume consists of tw'o sections, the first and l)y far 
the larger containinc^ the ^hazels, the second containing 
firstly twenty ruhah's and secondly a mucli larger number 
of detached quatrains described as tuyughat. - Two points 
arc to be noticed concerning the ghazels as differentiating 
this from later collections. The first of these is that the 
alphabetical arrangement univer.sal in .subsec[iicnt diwans is 
here ignored, the poems following one another seemingly 
at hap-hazard, no order of any kind Ixdng observable. The 
second is that the poet never mentions his owui name; the 
custom of using a makhlas or pen-name had not yet been 
introduced among the Turks. 

We find in the ghazels the .same prosodial peculiarity that 
we have noted in the mcsncvis of Veled and ‘^Ashiq, namely, 
that while the metres are Persian, the feet are sometimes 
quantitative, sometimes syllabic. Here, howxwer, the position 
of the two principles is reversed j it is the Persian or quanti- 
tative that is the more usual, the Tiirki.sh or .syllabic falling 
into the second place. What may havo been the case with 

2 Tuyughat is a pseudo-Arabic plural form of the Kast-'fiirkish word 
tiiyugh. 
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Niyazf's "ha7:oIs \vc cannot say, Init in those of the lyric 
poets, Ahmetl-i Da'i, Ahintah anti Nesimi, who also were 
conteni])oraries of Hurh in, thoin^h the hulk of their work is 
probably siibsetiuent to I'imur's iiuasion, we fintl Iht' Persian 
system alone observetl, timl. moreover, fully accepted in its 
every detail. Hurhan's is therefi>r<.‘ the only diwan of literary 
gha/.els we have which was ctunpltded, even tt) receiving 
the last touches it ever got, prior to the development that 
synchronised with the Tartar inroatl; anti conset[uently these 
ghazels are the only known poems of their class which 
present that comprt>mise hidween the Persian and Turkish 
prosodial systems so tlistinctive of the earlier portion of the 
First Peritxl. In the rubabs the Pt:rsian method is more 
consistently followed. I'hese ruba is are probably the first 
ever written in the ‘d'urkish language. 

Cadi Burhan-ud-l)fn is, so far as I know, the only literary 
poet among the Western Turks who has madt‘ use of the 
old native verse-form called 'ruyugh. This, as may be remem- 
bered, is identical in rhyme-arrangement with the ruba^i or 
quatrain; that is to say, it is a short poem of four lines, 
the finsl, second and tliird of which rhyme together. * But 
it is not written in any of the Persian rubiPi metres, being 
composed in lines of eleven syllables which are of course 
always scanned in the Turkish syllabic style. ^ It is curious 
to note how in his tuyughs Burhan goes out of his way to 
be as much of a Turkman as he can. His ghazels and riiba% 
are written in a pure, though somewhat peculiar, West- 
Turkish dialect, but the tuyughs abound with East-Turkish 
words and grammatical forms which he uses nowhere else. 
In writing in what is e.ssentially an East-Turkish form he 

* See p. 90, 

2 The cadence corresponds to the Tcisian Ilexametric Rcmcl: — 





have \er\ lh‘*n;;ht that it heiuived him 

as an artist to e\‘prx'-'< hini'-eh* thr as inij^ht he in the 
fashi«>n of his Central A'^ian kinMolk. 

The sentiment ami nianrun' of Uurh.in's ptudry arc of 
course Persian; he learueP;. as was inevitable, from the only 
masters who were there to teach; ami in his (*wn way he 
Icarnetl his Ie'^M»n iiuite as well as most of his m<n\‘ fanums 
successors. It would peihaps md hi' quite fair t<» charge his 
Persian instructors with entire responsihility for all the ^ems 
of rhetoric that ^litter in his vt‘rsi‘s, .seeing that according 
to no less an authority than Mir Ah Shir. * it is becoming 
to einplo}’ the tejnis (ir *honnmym' in the tnyuglu ■ - a 
statement which seems to point to a native and inborn 
yearning after siicli pretty phuthings. P»urhan is indeed the 
first West-Turkish poet to pay .serious attention to the art 
that is called l^edi'. Ihummyms of many varieties, prominent 
among wdiich is the favourite merfu or 'repaired/ meet us 
at every turn; while of course the popular arrangement of 
an internal sub-rhyme is well to the fore. 

Daring and original as Iku*luln-ud-Din shows himself in his 
attempt to write West-lhirkish lyrics in both the Persian 
and the East-Turkish style.s, he proves himself no less so 
in his choice of subject. lie i.s, as we have hinted, the first 
of the Western Turks to break away from the religious 
circle ---be it mystic i)r philosophic - - in wdiich all the poetry 
of his people has hitherto revolved. Hurhan is before all else 
a love-poet, the first love-poet of Turkish Asia Minor. 'He 
busied himself with listening to in.struments of music and 
with drinking things forbidden/ says ^Aynf ; but if the verses 
do at all reflect the singer, the delights of love must have 
claimed quite as much of his attention. Though from time 

■* Mir '^Ali Shir-i Newa^i', the famous East-Turkish poet and man of letters 
of the fifteenth century who has been mentioned on p. 127. 
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to time the mystic note is tiiscernible, thi'> comes faintly, 
as it were an echo funn witlnnit; the true voice of the 
poet is heard in the praises of his mistress, ^^loryinj; in the 
joy of her presence, wailinL; in the tlesolation of her absence. 

To speak authoritatively concernin,^ tlie literary side of 
Burhan-ud-I )m's work would demand a careful study of his 
dialect as well as a more intimate ac<[uaintance with the 
bulk of his poetry than I have had time to act[uire. It is, 
however, clear that his conception of poetry was cpiite 
different from that of such men us X'eled ami '“VVshiq, To 
these verse was a vehicle - the most suitable and convenient 
they knew' — for the exposition their theory of existence; 
to Burli;in it was before aui^ht else an art, a held f(u* the 
exercise of his wit and ini;enuity. In direct opposition to 
his predecessors, he delighted in adorning his lines with all 
he knew' of grace and fantasy; and in so far he, rather 
than any of them, is the true herald of the great army that 
is to come. That he had a genuine love of his art is self- 
evident; otherwise he never could have found leisure amid 
the cares and excitements of his busy and eventful life to 
produce so great a cpiantity of verse. This fecundity is the 
more remarkable in that he had no similar Turkish w^ork 
behind him. The verse of his mystic predecessors was not 
of a nature to help here; such models as he had must have 
been exclusively Persian. His poems may have little to com- 
mend them on the score of actual accomplishment, but 
surely it is no mean achievement for a man who had to 
hold by the sw'ord from hour to hour the kingdom he had 
created for himself, to have caught something of the spirit 
and the art of a foreign poetry and to have embodied this 
for the first time in an almost uncultivated language. * 

* An essay on the r>iitis>h Museum MS. of (JatU IJiirhaii-iid-Din’s Divvan, 
along with the text and a tnnslation of the twenty uibi'Cis and of twelve of 



In the following' it has het-n possible to sung^^st 

some of the hoinonym> :uul tether tit^uies that form so pro- 
minent a feature of IUirhan-iul-1 ^in's \orse>; many* however, 
have had to be pas^^ed over unnotioetl. 'The enormous differ- 
ence between these verses and everv'lhint; that has ^^one 
before will be apparent at once even throiii;h the veil of 
translation. 


Crhazel. [13] 

a'hy luby Ups' unU) the - hj\f \\n»ui;htt‘n halo, 

Aiul niiulc thi^ paiu>i-hca!t of mine in nu*l*>ily In wail. 

I tiling; my hoait, ah. woo is mo. upon hor hoaitV pathway: 

To s,avc the vial aol aj^aiust the ■>tone. whalc'ei* niav vaiK 

She hont hoi cychiuw-how autl iu»teheil the anow of her eyo;''^ 

It secmelh then she wouhl yon Turks <• unii» thi, battle* hail. 

the tuyughs, was published in 1895 h\ a Russian scholar, M. Mclioranski^ but 
as this gentleman olcetcd tt> wn*itc entiich in the Russian language, his work 
is of little use outside his ow’n countiy, 

* The ‘luby lips’ — often contracted to nhe rubies’ — of a beauty is a 
common-place of Reisian and old 'rurkish poetiy. 

- The ^sugar-bale’ typifies sweetness, 

3 The M’arnjt’ is often mentioned by the poets, but not, as with us, to 
typify ignorant repetition : what the Kasterns associate with this bird is, 
fnstly, its faculty of learning liuman speech, and, secondly, the beauty of its 
plumage. When Ihuhiin speaks of his ‘ pui rot-heart’ he means to imply that 
his heart has been taught to speak or indite in verso by the chaims of his 
mistress. 

^ The ‘glass vial' represents the tender heart of the lover; the ‘stone,’ the 
hard heart of the beauty, — when these aio thiown together the foimcr must 
needs be broken. The metaphor is not unusual. 

* The ‘eyebrow-bow’ and the ‘arrow’ of the eye or glance are among the 
commonest of common-places. 

® The eyes or glances of a beauty are often compared by the Persian 
poets to ‘Tuiks,’ the latter being known to the Persians as people of hand- 
some appearance and at the same time as bold maiauders. Tlicy thus resemble 
the beloved’s eyes which are beautiful and yet steal the heart. Sometimes the 
beloved heiself is called a ‘Turk,’ for the same reasons. The Ottomans and 
other Turkish peoples simply took over this fancy with the rest of the Per- 



v>iil lilvt‘ 


.m; 

IKm anti lu'i 1 h\‘ <l*‘ luiin m\ 

Koi this lu*i lulo uith whais.i^'oi sU^* m.u u\ vhiioii ,i\ail. 

t) hkinkeu iiitt* lun luin*! ;lu‘ Inuiumii;^ l.iu\l ;uul sot‘ 

Tho (.•Iiann au«l •'he a*Uls untu the wine \eiiiu*il. - 


Ghuzol. [ 14 ] 

(> tholu w'hitc of chin! aiul lluni. l»lack of luiii ! 
A m\riad the tani;U*s thy daik treshO'* hoar. 

What though tliat the tnnjj;uc of the tapoi he lony;. 
Its place is the lautein thumi;h th> ladiance fail. 3 


sian paiapheinalia, hut it is not of \ci\ fictpient occuirence in theii veise. 
Ililfiz of Shiia/, tho jpeat Vorsiau l\uo pi>et. alhuios t«> it in tho opening 
couplet of one of the host kinmu of ln> gha/cK: — 

o' /' 


If yon Shira/iun 'ruik Wviuhl deign to hour this heiiit o' mine in hand, 

I'd give unto her Indian mole In>khaia-town and Samaicand. 

The phiaso Ho hear s<i and s^'s hoait in one's liand.' means Ho make much 
of so and so,’ ‘to shtnv him favours/ In the second line the beaut) \s mole, 
which is of course black, is imagineil as her Indian slave, and the poet 
dcclaies that if the lady were hut kind to him, he w'ould, in the cvuhcrance 
of his gratitude, give the cities of Hokharil and Samarcand as a ‘tip’ to her 


black shue (her black imde). 

The battle waged to oaptuie lovers' heaits. 

^ Aloes-w’oml is burned foi the flagrant incense-like peifiimc it produces. 
The black locks of tho beauty are like the black charcoal in the censer on 
which the alocs-wood is laid to be buiued. There is in this couplet a seiies 
of untiauslatable ihanis or ‘amphibologicjr;’ the w’ord lid meaning both ‘alocs- 
wood’ and ‘lute;’ <pinun, ‘rule’ and ‘dulcimei;’ ncy, ‘whatsoever’ and 
‘flute;’ chenk, ‘clutch’ and ‘haip:’ but I cannot make any clear sense out 
of the verse taking these words as the names of musical instruments. 

2 By her reflection falling on it, or mciely by her holding it, or perhaps 


by the fact that it will taste sw'ceter w'hcn diunk in lici sweet company. 

® The ‘tongue’ of the taper is the w'ick. ‘To extend the tongue,’ is a 
phrase meaning ‘to be talkative,’ generally, in a bad sense. The idea in the 
verse is that though the taper or candle (one of the conventional symbols for 

, . , , , ... , X X s in.i\ I»mn hulhantb "Uh a loni? wu'k, 

a brigtil and smiling beauty; ^ iH.a'.tfuUj call aitcnu'tu to its own lusticj 


it IS 
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Misti, m., Ill -Hul i K*v\ ''1 '■••ul t*‘i Iu*i 

It m.ikoili ihi' iist.ik »*i Iu*i r.s u*n.ui. * 

Mine c\fs thi*\ aio J.: k*r .t . lh‘i lips), - 

Hiisc\n auil ILisiui .iu‘ tlu’ »<t tluMa tlicH*. •• 

rU wasto til a hair li»r hex haii-wai^t iny itaun\ 
'riic L’\M.'},s“i t^hirrii •** i‘I lu'i path will 1 lau*. 


(ihaztrl. [15I 

How shall I live tui. ah, how. alar fimn th<v* 

Know not I what I shall ih>. afar fioiu thoo. 

ni\ Iac;;o, from forth miiu* oyon pour llu* Icais; 

1*001 am I, as lu‘!;gar low, afar fiom (hoc. 

loft unhoodeil in the I'aiullostu'U 01 laiiiorn when thy far iirijj^Iitor radiance 
hhinoh furtli. i. 0. when thou j^r.uvht the haiopiot with thy lovely picsenco. 

* The eye of a l>-*uuty is roueeheil :is resth‘ss, ever niakino ashault iii>on 
the hearts of loveis. So my soul knows no peaee, - it is distraught for her 
hair, >et it can Ily for refuge imly ti> her restless c\e. 

^ 'Hie poet here likens his eyes,, staineil with the tears of blood shed for 
his love, to the red Up.s of his misiiess. and to the eaily martyrs in their 
goiy raiment. Ja‘fer-i 'Payyar, the hiother of All, died fighting for the Ihophct 
at Muta. Huseyn and Hasan are the sons of All* and the grandsons of the 
Prophet. Ihiseyn was slain in the famous lUittle of Kerhela, while Hasan 
was killed hi Medina. Possibly Iluihan may have had in his mind the Hadis, 

ft 0.^i ^ ^ , O 

^ Whoso dieth for Love, \eiily he dieth a martyr,’ oL<o 

oLo lAhs 'Phere is fiuther an ihilm or amjihibology in tlie w'ord 

ja'^fer, which besides being a pioper name, means Hi stream,’ to w'hich the 
poet may aptly compaie his w’ceping eyes. 

Uwey.s-i (Jareni (or (Jaren), I. e. Uweys of the tribe of (Jaien, a famous 
saint of the early day.s of Islam, was a native of Vcmen. 'Pliough contemporary 
with the Piophet, he never saw him; but having heard that he had lost one 
of his teeth, and not knowing which, he broke all his own to make sure 
that the same one was gone. He was killed in battle in 37 (658), lighting 
alongside of ‘^AH, the ProphetVs son-in-law, against the usurper MuViwuya. 
Burhan’s idea is that he will waste his own body till it becomes veiy thin 
and so resembles his beloved’s waist, in like manner as Uweys-i Qaren knocked 
out his own teeth in order to resemble the IVophct whom he loved. 
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Thou wtujUl't iui\o m\ Iumi:. I mv hlV mite.ul; 

ILml IM hint ir.y luv.rt .ill thn*U';h. .if.u fimn ihcc. 

S.ul .nnl wt'cuJ tur oar!» luni th.it lh»>u wtMi : 

'\\} a hair IM \mmi uu* t.*M. al.n tV>»m ihoi*. 

I.it. my havt* cnteu’*! m\ hcarfs hlnmU alack' 

hain oi' m\ o\o>’ hhKxl 1 I’o. afar fii>iu tlico. ^ 

Ti> thy litv* m\ life U i*>ineiU t > beauty bnt 4 ht, 

Like unto a veil 1 >ho\\. afar fnun then. ‘-i 

Far frmn tluv*. ah. fa: from thee. 1 bum .ilw.iy: 
'riiink not I am heetUc'N^. n»u afat ffiuu thee. 


(rhazcl. ]i6] 


See how yon <leaie'*l one ;^;.un <tn us a luso h.alh played, — 

I'o turn oin teals to blood** she hath hci cheek uith rouge o'erlaid. 

Since I ha\e .seen that mouth of heis iny life hath been a dtmbt;® 
Since she hath shown that waist of hers hhe \s turned me to a shade. 


* The old idea was that tears are really blootl which undergoes a process 
of distillation and so is turned into watei : but as there is only a limited 
store of this water, if one weep mueh it is exhausted, and pure, undistillecl 
blood comes funn the ejes in it-* place. Thus to weep ^ tears of blood* is 
a veiy eommon expression meaning to weep long and bitterly. 

liurhan would .suggest in this veisc that he has wept away all his stock of 
tears of w’ater, and ihat his hcail has been melted for stress of love and 
become blood, which blood is now issuing in tears from his eyes. 

i. e. my soul is joined to thy soul though my separate personality i.s 
interposed between us. 

* ^ Tears of blood,’ see above, n, i. 

i. e. she has adorned hci.self so as to increase the .stre.ss of our desire. 
There is further a suggested assijciatiou between the redness of the cosmetic 
with which .she has painted her face and the redness of the tears of blood 
we are to shed thiough our passionate yearning therefor. 

* Smallness of mouth is one of the charms of the conventional beauty; 
this is sometimes exaggeiated .so that the fair one’s mouth is called an atom 
or monad (jevher-i feid, see p. 67, n. i.) The analogy in the present line is 
betw'cen the smallness (as it were to vanishing point) of the beloved’s mouth 
and the unsubstantiality (as it were even to the immateriality of a doubt) to 



lk‘i my M>ul Nululuint;- hoi o.u^ iin iuv.jt uiuhunij;. 

Her wduK .ib hoiio\ Howini;, iny dumb h.uo luaiU*. 

Her absonoe I can bo.u not. Iioi union I may *h.uo mvt, — 
Von Tdol'h * 'I’oio whviso face iliOdi idouiluno ti» oio>oont lade, 

(’lOcVs j^iacc that beauty k \\hioh die b» us unlawful makoh; 
How is it lawful for hei oyno hei luvor'*^ l»lood to shodr- 

A wantViiny; \agrant is tho w’iinl muoo phuini* in her hair; 
Not all ungioiindcd are the talo> tluit thoioanont arc spread. 

Kor all that at tho lire of love of hoi she broiled the soul.i 
The moisture of her lip as coolinj>; water she puivcyed. 3 


Ghazcl. [17] 

Is not her love the soul within this lifeless fianu‘ of me? 

And yet, and yet, is iu>t the heait soic smitten by her e’er 

My heart hath girt it round w*ith lo\c of her upon her path; 

Will not the door whereat with love one knocketh opened her* 

which yearning for this has woin the lover. Or yearning for her mouth, 
which is so small that its existence is doubtful, has so preyed upon my life 
that its existence has become doubtful likewise. 

® Slenderness of w’aist is another of the conventional points in a beauty. 
The analogy here paiallcls that in the preceding line: it is between the 
slightness of lier w'aist and the slightness of the measure of life tt> which 
desire therefor has i educed the lovci. 

* The beloved is often called an ^Idol’ as being the object of the lover’s 
adoiation. There was moreover an idea, perhaps derived from the images and 
pictures in Christian churches, that an idol was a thing of beauty. 

^ Her beauty is the grace of Clod, and being the grace t)f Hod, is lawTiil 
for all; yet by denying it to us she acts as though the grace of (lod w'cre 
unlawful for us. Since .she is so scrupulous as to make unlawful what is 
really lawful, how can she hold it lawful to shed blood, an action which is 
wholly unlawful 

3 i. c. she tempered her rigour with some kindness. 

^ As says the Arabic hemistich which has passed into a piovcrh; — 

vO<.o .Cr.0 « S O ^ 

5 

^ And whoso knocketh at the door of the generous, it will be opened (unto him).’ 



No luMlo dcoiii ‘JitKi lh.it th.* whu'h hor cu*l.i'ln.> ha\c \\ioui»lil: 
Consinicd within the ho.nt i-* u«it thoir oniol t}.uinu\ - 

Thoiii;h Xoah uMohotl hi. >cai. ;i th»»UMunI yoars it look: ’ 

Ihuh in>t the Iwinhlmii **t' ,u o\o vuiuh.^atVtl thi'^ ai;t‘ io mor- 

'I'he Lo\or :in<l ihi‘ ( hio lloLaM au‘ one tlui»u,i',h tiio of Love: 

Is nut the I.amlci the IVI.uuUal then in \ciity- 


Ghazcl. [i8] 

O hutcsl one! O fiihost uuo! U faiiost i 

Thy words tlio Stream of I.ifo^^ thy hive the clcaicst, 

T duinken am, and save thy uihy Ujdets 

Is none may heal the ill they‘v«* wiuujihten, tlcarc>t. * 

Oh what shall wtO thy tu‘ss«‘s lest them never! 

What do with these tlut le^t iiou lUitteiin^ raiost ? 

Hchind us let us east what nothing hoots Us, 

And let us hale the thing that hoots tis nearest. 

Here are a few of the ruba^fs, which are intere.sting as 
being, as we have said, probably the earliest Turkish expe- 
riments in this form. 


1 In the Koian, xix., 13, we lead, ‘■And we sent Noah to hi.s people, and 
he dwelt among them for a thi»u<ind years save fifty years 5 and the deluge 
overtook them while th<*y were uuiiwt.' 

^ I'he poet here means to say that while it took Noah a thousand years 
to attain the age of a thousuml, he himself has gained all the knowledge, 
experience and jdeasure that would be won in a life of that length in the 
,vr «« ...... ; ^ i ‘'I ili<* b^-luvul’s cve 

twinkling of an eye, i. e. \ 

3 'I'hc legendary Stream or Fountain of Fife, references to which are of 
constant occurrence, has already been mentioned, p. 172, n. I. The mouth of 
the beloved K often compared to this Fountain, and the woids issuing thence 
to the Water of Life that Ilow.s therefrom. 

^ Love of her ruby lips has made him drunk or beside himself, so it is 
their kiss alone that can cure him. 
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Ruh;u. [ 1 9] 

I said: That I thy lip shall diatn* maj u ho' 
To this my pain, assain i>r luno may it he* 

To union winniiij' not, I am falltMi far otf: 

In dreams that 1 thy lip shall tlraiii, may it ho? 


Rubii'f. [20 1 

What hurt wore I made j;lad hy union with thee? 
And should I win not, what lack wouldst thou see? 

Wound wmuld 1 my hcait, yea, t<» shreds it teai, 
Knew I thy ruby lip the salvo theicfor would he. 


Rub;rf. [21] 

Again fui >011 l.eyli is my heart Mejuun-wode, ^ 

Again for you dearling are my tears Jeyhun-llood. 

May it he that her lips have torn this heart of mine? — 
I looked, and behold, betwdxcn them w'as there blood 1 3 


Ruba'f. [22] 

Said I: Thy lip ^ Said she: How sweet he speaks! 

Said I: Thy waist! Said she: How’ neat he speaks! 

, Said I : My Soul, be all a ransom for thy locks ! 

Said she : This lack-all ! of his wealth how feat he speaks ! * 


^ Mcjnitn and his beloved Leyli are the Romeo and Juliet of Kastern 
romance and poetry; we shall learn their history in detail later on. 

^ The Jcyhiin is the River Oxus. 

® This is an instance of the figure Husn-i TaTi'l, sec p. 113. The poet 
here suggests that the moisture and redness of his beloved’s lips arc due to 
the blood of his heart which they have wounded. 

^ His speech is ‘sweet’ because it is of her lip which is sweetness itself; 
it is ‘neat’ because it is of her waist which is so slight and dainty. The 
last line is sarcastic: ‘this poor lover who has naught speaks yet of giving 
all things as a ransom for my hair.’ 



JIJI 


Rult;u. 



Said she; \Vh\ thiiu* c\on wccpin*; Uin d<> I see' 
And win thy lu\nt t'idl of pain do I soc- 
Said 1: t> Idol. *lis fur this, that lliy lip 
I SCO not al\\a>s. but only iu»\v and tlnui do I sec! 


Rul«u. [24] 


Thy lips fiu- u\\ ^t>ul the euie 01 bane do I seer 
'rhino eyes' wound ^ the salve my heart to assain do I see^ 
Ia>ve\ tire, the which doth hum up Kither World, ^ 
Weak foi my h<‘art alone arnl vain do I see.** 


RuIku. [25] 

'I'he heart for thine to fraj^ments torn must be; 
The soul in thy locks <listuiujjjht ami b>rn must be. 

Kor him who is hapless in thy hair, the balm, 
t) Idol, fiom thy liplet Imrn must be. 


Ruhiu. [26] 

Life for your Loved i^ive* ye wlu) Lovers be! 

Who seeks a Love nt>r gives his life, — a child is he! 

'I'liough all the woibl be gathered <m the Judgment-plain, 
To me ’twill he a void so I but win to thee I 


* i. 0 . the w'ound dealt by thine eyes, — this is really a salve to my heart. 
^ ^Kithei Wotld,' the Here and the Hereafter, the Worlds Spiritual and 
Material, Real and Phentmicnal: the various significations are generally 
resent together in the mind when the poets iibC the phrase. 

3 i. e. of all phenomena the heart alone can bear the mighty burden and 
stress of Love. 
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'ruyuj<-h. • i>;] 

Th.it which (inj, oi \ct time w.i.. !>.Uh w*nf, ^h.ill ho: 
\\ hatsoe'oi the o\o \ i.* ^oo. '{wtll ^un'ly soo. 

Rofuj^o take we in The Tiu:h in KiilnM Woihl: 
What is Tokhtaimsh - <‘r Halt I’imin in me* 


'ruyui^h. I^S] 

Thanks tti <Itnl. ’tis nnw of hoio«‘s hohl the d.iy : 

All the ivoihl doth \iew* the aj^e with son‘ aftray. 

From the l.iiul where sinks the sun to wheie it sjvrini^s 
Klies within oru* hieath tin* lu.m tn' Love** stniii^ht way. 


Tuyuj^h. (29] 

That on earth 1 have no shaie.> full widl I know. 
Ah, from no <nu‘ hut my dearUnj; oomes my wtu*. 

Hope is leader still in Kither World, for sot>th 
Other store than that there is not hero lielow. 


'PuyuKh. [30] 

Beauties like to thee within the woild are few; 
‘Coquctiy’ thine air the which I held for ‘I'ruo.'’® 


' The eight Tuyughs translated here are among those printed by M. Me- 
lioranski whose selection is as good and icprcsentative as any other that 
might he made. 

2 Tokhtamish Is Burhan\s form of Toiitamish, the name of the last of the 
Qipchaq Khans. This famous Prince, among whose exploits w'us the sack of 
Moscow, was eventually overthrown by Timur. lie died, according to Sir 
H. Howoith’s ‘History of the Mongols’ in 1406, according to Stirni Bey in 
799 ( 1396 - 7 )- 

3 ‘Halt Timur;’ the great conqueror walked with a limp, the result of an 
arrow-wound, whence the Persians call him Timur-i i.eng or ‘ Timur the Lame,’ 
which is the original of our corrupt form.s Taineidane and Tamburlaine. 

^ ‘ The man of Love,’ i. e. the mystic lover. 

5 Shehndz i. c. ‘Coquetry,’ and Rast i. c. ‘True,’ arc the names of tw'O of 



I’or tlu* i- no h.iwk tui earth 

Save :h) ne that tie;ae aiul pin^ue. 


'Fiiyu^ifli. [^^i| 

Pity 'tweie it' aie^ht hid in the heait letnaiii:* 

Life and Heath do still the *.elf-'*.ime heakei diain. 

At the wihl eanni^e of earth i** Fithei Woild 
l>y the man of I o\e as Irat one ooldet ta'cn. 


'rnyujj^h. jj>2] 

All t)ur works anti detnL heftnv 'I'he Truth are knt>wn, 
All the lawful anti unlawful we have dtvne. 

(> cupbearer. j;ive to us the luimming howl, 

That the stain t)f rust - ft tun otf our heait be j^one. 


'ruyu<rh. [33] 

Youth fid charmer like to thee I ne'er did sec: 

Lot the soul, the wttrUk he sacrifice for thee. 

Did theie reach u^ of thy grace one single drop, 
'I'oie that tlroji a luyiiad seas one dnip wouhl he. 


Tuyugh. [34] 

With that dcarling we’ve made merry all the night, 

With that roguish fair whose riever glances smite. 

the Oriental musical notes and also of two well-known melodies; they are 
used, here amphihologically, the litcial and technical senses both being kept 
in view. 

' This probably means that it were a matter for regret should any ill- 
feeling against another he harboured in the heart, life being so uncertain 
and the world so small a thing. 

2 ^Rust’ is constantly used figuratively for sorrow, the idea being that 
sorrow eats into the heart, which is compared to a mirror, as rust docs into 
the metal mirrors that were used in those days. 
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Come them. up. imJ let us <l<> h\ her .uuni 
What we never \et hu\e il» »no by ain \vie;hi! 


Tuyu.i;-h. |,^5l 

Still the lover's heart <U>th burn ami burn alway: 

Still the stian^ci\ e>es are weepinj; \^eepini; a>e. 

the devotee fi>r jnayer ami prayt‘i*-niehe; ' 

He who is a man, he euives the field t>f fiay. 

J The mihidb or prayer-niche in a im»squc indicates the directitm «if Mekka 
whither the faithful turn ^^hen worshiptdn*;. It ei>n(‘spnnds in a manner to 
the altar in a Chiisiian chinch. 



CHAPTKR III. 


Tuk First Ottoman' INhcts. 

Ah moth Xiya/.i. Suleyman Chelobi. 

So far not one of the poets whose acquaintance we have 
made has been an Ottoman I'lirk. Several have been of 
Persian extraction, wlule all tht>se of Turkish race have been 
born outside the limits of the Osmanic State. It would seem 
that until the days of Hayezid the Thunderbolt, who reigned 
from 792 {1390) ‘ to 805 (1403), there were practically no 
poets within the Ottoman borders. ‘Ah' finds a reason for 
this in the fact that almost all the subjects of the earliest 
Sultans were either rude Turkish or Tartar warriors or else 
the children of recent converts from Chi'istianity, none of 
whom possessed so much as the taste for poetry, far less 
the culture needful to produce it. 

' Many authorities \>lace the accession of Baye/.id I in 791 (13^9)? 
the late Ohalih Kdhcm Ucy, the learned and accomplished author of the 
Taq\vim-i Meskukat-i '< )Mn;iniya (Ks>sai de Numismatique Ottoinane) and other 
valuable works, who went carefully into the question, came to the conclusion 
that the true date is 792 (1390). 
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Before turning our attenticui io the two poets who are 
mentioned as having lived under Bayczid, we must glance 
for a moment at a dim form that looms scarce discernible 
through the thick mists of anticpnty and oblivion. 

Utterly ignoring all the writers mentioned in the preceding 
chapters (possibly because they were not Ottoman subjects) 
‘^Ashiq Chelebi, in the Introduction to his Tezkire, declares 
that there was no Turkish poetry in Riiin during the reigns 
of "^Osman and Orkhan. ^ But, he says, there arose in the 
time of the third sultan, Murad I, who reigned from 761 
(1359) to 792 (1390), a certain Ahmed who wrote in the 
metre of the Shah-Name ^ a romantic mesne vi which he 
called Suheyl u Nev-Bahar or ‘Canopus and Vere.’ This 
book, to which or to the author of which I have seen no 
other reference, was, "^Ashiq tells us, even in his time ex- 
tremely rare. He had, however, seen a copy in his youth, 
and is thus able to inform his readers that although the 
author translated from the Persian, he is not without some 
original ideas of his own, and that his phraseology is, accor- 
ding to the wont of his time, painfully ‘Turkish.’ So fasci- 
nated was ^Ashiq by the Persian culture of his own day 
that this quality of being Turkish is in his eyes a grievous 

'We have seen that ‘^Ashiq enters Yiinus ]mre in his proper place in his 
Tezkire, but without mentioning any date. Probably, like later on, he 
was content to let matters rest as they had been left by Tash-kopri-zade, 
who, as we know, placed Ydnus among the men of Sultan Bdyezid's time. 

2 The most popular of the Mutaqdrib foims : 

w I I I w — II I 
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blemish, u species t>f barbarism, Mich as t>ur eit;htocnth century 
writers, moved by a similar ^^pirit, wtuiUl have called (rothic- 
ism; and, indeed, it is to the presence of this that he 
attributes the nej^lect into which the old poem had fallen. 
"Belike,’ he says, ‘for that it had no face to show itself to 
the folk, its station is behind the curtain: for it is not that 
its face is veiled by rt‘as(»n of beauty and comeliness.’ 

"^Ashiq quotes one couplet, descriptive of ni^qht, from this 
earliest of West-Turkish metrical romances. ^ 

1 It is this; — 

The true scn^c of the tii-Nt liue of this cnuplci is not Uetciminahle owin^ to 
the absence of the : the foIlt>\vini^ lemUirinj; is iiuneU conjectural: — 

His (her, it^, theii) enemy (haim^i must cxiM (arrivcj; watch that moment, — 
On the emcrahl sca ihi^ ^^«»Ulcn ^hip. 

The second line >ccuis to rcfcu to the vit*',ccnt moun in the evening sky. 
This quotation shows that, as we dioald have expected, the 'rurkisli prosodial 
system picvaileil in this poem. 



Of the two pools, Xiy«'i/i and Sulc}’man, who tlourishcd 
under Sultan Bayozith the iirst is a stMreely more substantial 
figure than the shadowy singer of *t anopus and Vcrc.’ 

Latifi, the earliest t)f our authorities, makes this old poet 
a native of Brusa; in this he is followed by ‘^Alf and Riyazi, 
the former of whom, however, mentions a report that Niyazi 
was by origin a Oaraman Turk, while Hasan C'helebi declares 
him to have come from Seres in Rumelia. 'fliis question of 
his birthplace is the only point in Xiyazi's biography touched 
on by the chroniclers, anti here, as we see, they are sufficiently 
at variance. For the rest, they confine themsehes to saying 
that the poet left a complete Di'w;in of Turkish and Persian 
qasidas and ghazels which he dedicated to Bayczid the 
Thunderbolt, in whose praise most of his verses were written. 

Niyazi was the earliest Ottoman lyric writer, the fore-runner, 
as *^Ali says, of ^the ancient poets’ Ahmedi and Sheykhf; and 
although his works have long since disappeared, it would 
seem that he was not without influence on the development 
of Turkish poetry. Thus Latifi tells us, and his statement 
is endorsed by Hasan and ^Ali, that most of the qasidas of 
Ahmed Pasha, the first great Ottoman lyric poet and the inau- 
gurator of the Second Period, ai'c naziras or 'parallels’ to 
poems of Niyazi’s. Latifi particularises four of the Pasha’s 
best-known qasidas which he says were thus suggested by 
poems of this early precursor; ^ and he further declares that 

' Those having for redif the words, or ^ Ruby,’ A.ftdb or ^ Sun,’ Shikdr 
or ^ Chase,’ and 5^b or ^ Water;’ this statement of Latffi’s is reproduced by 
Hasan and 
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the most famous of ail AhmoiPs works, namely the tjasida 
descrii)tivc of the Palace (>f Sultan Melummieti the (Conqueror, 
was modellcil verse f«»r \erse uj>on a hi-hly eldnu-ated poem 
of Niya/.fs that had the same rhyme ami nudre. ^ 

Niyazi would thus seem tt) he, as Latifi maintains he is, 
the introducer of the Persian artistic K ri<' into Rum. No 
doubt Ca<li P>urhan-ud-I)in wa.s at least as early in the field; 
but his work is different in intention, he did not seek to 
substitute in poetry Persian for 'I'urkish canons of art; whereas 
it wt)uld a]>pear that Xiya/a did, and for thi.s reason the 
literary poeds of Turkey are ju.sliticd in regardinj; him as 
their true precursor. 

Niyazi’s Diwdn, if it was ever popular, seems to have 
soon fallen from general favi>ur. Latifi, who wrote barely 
a century and a half after the poet's time, says that his 
book was even then very rare, and his work in consequence 
forgotten among the [leoplc. Ilasan Chelcbi, writing forty 
years later, has the same story ; he says that ' with the passing 
of the seasons and the ages the words of the poet have 
been forgotten and lost to iiiind, so that he might be described 


^ As an example Latifi quotes the following verse from Ahmed Pasha’s 
Palace (^Jasida; — 

The fawn-heaven beheld at dawn thy lion-banner, 

And at daybreak was it tail-fouled by its liver’s blood, 
which he says was modelled on this couplet from Niydzi’s poem: — 

L:^\Lo ^ SuuXjI 

The fawn-heaven is safe from the leopard-sphere 

Since it hath made the shadow of thy lion-banner its refuge. 
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with the doscriptii^n: lie is not ;i thini^ that is nientitnied." ^ 
‘^Ali's assertion that the Diwan was lost in the confusion 
caused by Timur's iinasitm is less probable than the state- 
ment of the earlier authorities that it disa])peared through 
neglect. If ^Ali's story were tine, Ahmed Pasha could not 
have made use of the Diwan, seeing that his poems w’cre 
not w'ritten till half a century aftiu the cataclysm at Angora. 

Lati'fi quotes twa^ ccuiplets from an Arabic- Persian mulemma*^ 
qasida of Niya/.i's in praise of Sultan Bayezuh the Turkish 
distich quoted in the note on ]>age 229, and this other couplet, 
also in Turkish: — 

From out thy trcsso^' nij^ht, low. tlu* sun may rise on me, 

If hue imleecl the ancient sAvinjjj Mii^t;ht is pre{;nant ' •*' he. ^ 

The couplet just translated is quoted also by Hasan, ‘^Ali 
and Beligh, the last two of wdu)m have this verse in addition : 

What aiders were her eyebrows for the };anlen of her grace-® 

Fur they've taken two maramlcr'., yet they fondly these emhiace!® 

* A quotation from the Koran, IwvL i. ^('ometh there not on man a 
moment in time when he is not a thing that is mentioned-' 

2 i. c. thy sun-bright face may shine on me from out thy night-black hair, 
i. e. thou mayest some day vouchsafe to me thy favours. 

.. O J > - o- . 

3 5cu:i ^ night is pregnant,' i. e. w^e know’ not w'hat the morrow 

may bring forth, is a famous Aiabic proverb often tiuoted by the poets. Tt 
sometimes appears in the 'Purkish foun Xji" In 'Purkish idiom Hhc 

sun shall rise’ is ^the sun shall he bum;’ hence the cungruity of the quoted 
proverb. 

® There is an untranslatable amphibology in this line, the word hajib meaning 
both ‘warder’ and ‘eyebrow.’ 

® The ‘ garden of her grace ’ is her fair face ; the ‘ marauders ’ are her eyes 
which the J eyebrowb of casting into prison, have taken to their embrace. 

The Turkish is: — 
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In those few stray linos wo see all of Niyazi's work that has 
come down to us. * 

* iunil> Nij.i/i who wiMt«‘ as late .is tlu* hoj^iniiinj^ 

of the sc\onttsMilh contui>. wowM h.'w th.ii Xiy.i/i tlmnished, not 

under l^nc/id 1. but iwidei r».i%e.’stl 11 \\h«» lei^ned I'lom SSu (14S1) lo 1^18 
(1512). lie siiys that lie h.is si*en Viva. iX hiw.tn. ainl that nu>st i>f the qa^idiis 
aie ivaialUds ti> ]u»ems of \huied basha - thus leveihinsj; the statement of 
the eailiei writers. In a niari;inal note to my MS. t»f RivazfX 'I'e/kirc it is 
said that Nha/i declares in tmv of In'. *j:isidas that he is wiitinp; it as a 
piuallcl to om* of Ahmed's, that in some of his poems he mentions the Sultan 
as llayo/.id the son of Mehenimed (''Itieh w’ould of eouiso iiidioato Hay e/ad II), 
and that he die»l in <}00 (1404-5). h t*' fuuher said that Hasan t'helcbi fell 
into on 01 throuj^h copyin‘; Latifi. The orhnn of the enor is pronounced to 
be the fact that the Sultan i-. called VihHiim Haye/id (i. e, Haye-tid the Thun- 
derbolt) in some of the tjusidas: but **Vil(linm' the writer declares was the 
original .style ot Haje/al II (as well as the surname of Hayezid 1), in proof 
of which vciy dubious assertion he cites this Hue which he says comes fiom 
the Silsilet-u/-/eheb of the IVrsian poet Jami : — 

/Cm# 

''Ha\e/id Udirim the King of the Age,’ 

The probability is that Riya/i has eoiifouiuleil the eailier Kiya/i with a poet 
named Ilyas t>f (lallipoli who also Used the makhlas of \iya/a', ami who, as 
‘’All, who had seen his Uiwan, points out in his notices of the poets of 
Hayezid ITs time, wrote vcisc.s in piaise of Sultan Hayezi'cl the son of Mehenimed 
(i. c. Haye/id II). 

BcUgh, wht) wrote moic than a century later than Riyd/i, profes.ses to give 
some particulars concerning Xiyazi’s life; but as he gives no authority for 
his statements, they can hardly be taken seriously. 



Very different is the fate that has attended the labours 
of Suleyman Chelebi, ^ the other of the two poets who lived 
under Bayezid. 

This writer, who is called Suleyman-i Rursevi, that is, 
Suleyman the Brusan or native ofBriisa, is the earliest strictly 
Ottoman poet whose work is in our hands. Of his life we 
have few details; the facts that he was a disciple of the 
famous teacher Emir Sultan ; ^ that he serve<l as Imam or 
Precentor of the Divan to Bayezid the Thunderbolt, and that 
he became, after the death of that monarch, Imam of the 
great mosque which the latter had built in Brusa, represent 
the sum of our knowledge concerning his career. ^ The date 
of his death is unrecorded; but it must have been later 
than 80s (1403)? the year of that of Bayezfd wdiom we are 
told he survived. 

Suleyman’s poem is what is called a Mevlid-i Ncbi ^ or 
Hymn on the Prophet’s Nativity. The biographers relate a 
strange story concerning the circumstances which led to this 
poem’s being written. This story differs somewhat as told by 

^ Often called Suleyman Dede. 

2 Mehemmed Shems-ud-l)in, s»urnamcd Kmir SiiUdn, an illustrious sheykh 
of the Khalveti dervisli-ordcr, was a native of Bokhara whence he migrated 
to Brusa, where he settled and taught. He was greatly esteemed by Bayezid 
the Thunderbolt who gave him his daughter in marriage. Ills death took 
place in 833 (1429-30); and his tomb, which is in Brusa, is still a favourite 
place of pilgrimage. 

3 Latifi makes Suleyman the elder brother of the poet '=Atd'’i; but this, as 
"^Ali points out, is probably erroneous, as "^Ata^i is spoken of as being a lad 
in the time of Muidd II. 

* The word Mevlid is often written and pronounced Mevldd. 
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Latifi and ‘Ah. AcctM-din:; to the latter authority, whose 
version seems the moie probable, a poj)ular preacher * was 
one day discoursing in Brusa on the text of the Koran which 
runs, ‘We make no difference between any of Mis apostles.’ 
This he interju'eted to mean that all the ]h*o]>hets were equal 
in degree; ‘Wherefore/ he adtled, ‘1 esteem not IMuhammed 
to be more excellent than Jesus — on the twain be peace/ 
In the excitement produced by this speech — for Muhammed 
is of course held by orthodox ^Muslims to be the greatest 
of the Prophets — Suleyman extemporised this verse: — 

jesuh tliotl not, hut :iNcon<!cd to the sky, ^ 

Kor that ho «»f vtui rrotdiofs * company. •'> 

This couplet so pleased the people that they entreated 
the poet to undertake a formal panegyric in honour of 
their groat Teacher. Suleyman was ])revailed upon, and his 
famous Birthsong (as wo may conveniently render the term 
Mevlid) is the result. 

As told by Latifi, the tale has a more legendary ring. 
This biographer, who evidently doubted the veracity of his 
own story — as he deems prudent to wdnd up with the saving- 
clause of the Eastern raconteur, ‘on the teller be the charge!’ — 

1 and BeUgh mention a report that the person in question was a 
Persian merchant, not a preacher, as Latifi says. 

2 Koran, ii, 285. 

3 According to the conmion Muhammedan belief, Jesus was not really 
crucified, someone else (opinions differ as to whom) being miiaculously sub- 
stituted for him at the critical moment, while he himself was cairied up 
to Heaven. 

4 Jesus, as well as the other pre-Muhammedan prophets — Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, David and the rest of them, — is of course looked upon as Muslim; 
just as until the advent of Jesus, Judaism represented the True Faith, after 
which Christianity took its place until Muhammed came. Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam are thus but stages in the development of one religion. 

This couplet occurs in Suleymdn’s poem, near the beginning. 
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relates that when the preacher had announced his somewhat 
liberal exposition of the text already cpioted, an Arab who 
happened to be present challenged his interpretation, telling 
him he knew nothing of the science of exegesis, else he 
would have known that tlie verse on which he was so ignorantly 
commenting signifies merely that in the office of apostleship 
there are no degrees, since were its application wider, 
there would be no meaning in that other Koranic verse 
which says, 'These apostles have We preferred one of them 
above another.'' ^ But the people of Brusa, continues Latifi, 
sided with their preacher, and heeded not the Arab, who 
went off to the Arab lands, Egypt and Syria, whence he 
returned armed with a fetwa or canonical decision granted 
by the Arab ^uloma requiring that the offending preacher 
should cither recant or be put to death. But still the Brusans 
heeded neither him nor his fetwa. Six times did the Arab 
go between his own country and Brusa bringing with him 
on each occasion a fresh fetwa to the same effect, but all 
to no purpose. The seventh fetwa contained a threat that 
if its requirements were not carried out, the Ottoman do- 
minions would be laid waste (presumably by the Memluk 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria). Still the Turks were not to be 
cowed; so the Arab watched his opportunity, and one day 
'he fell upon the preacher before the mosque and slaugh- 
tered him as a butcher doth a sheep.’ It was while these 
events were in progress, adds Latifi, that Suleyman composed 
his Birthsong. 

This tale of the Arab, which, by the way, docs not seem 
to have very much to do with Suleyman and his Mevlid, 
is in all probability apocryphal; yet we can perceive from 
it the reputation for fanaticism which the Arabs had among 


1 Koran, ii, 254. 



the Turks, a reputation for which we shall ere long see a 
but too true warrant. 

The poem which thus came into existence has at all times 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularit}-. Many subsequent w'riters 
have composed more or less similar hymns on the same 
subject, but not t>ne of these has over succeeded in even 
temporarily ousting this oldest of all fnun the public favour; 
and while it still lives on, recited annually in thousands of 
assemblies over the length and breadth of Turkey, its rivals 
have one and all passed out of sight and arc now practically 
forgotten. The continued popularity of Suleyman’s Birthsong 
is no doubt attributable in part at least to the fact that it 
is the first of its class and thus had a start of all the others 
whereby it was enabled to win its way into the hearts of 
the people and become indi.s.soIubIy associated w'ith many 
hallowed memories before any competitor appeared upon the 
scene. Its subject too was well calculated to win the public 
sympathy; for thi.s was not, as with Vcled and ^Ashiq, a 
transcendental philosophy appealing only to the elect; it 
was the popular religion, and that in its most popular form. 
For it is not merely the birth of Muhammed that the poem 
celebrates, nor even that event treated as a natural occur- 
rence ; the Mevlid is really a versijfiicd account of the various 
legends that had grown up round the simple story of the 
Prophet’s life ; and thus it spoke directly to that feeling which 
induces early communities to dwell most lovingly on the 
supernatural element in the lives of their divinities and saints. 

Suleyman’s poem ' is written in mesnevf verse in the same 
metre as Vcled’s Rebab-Name and ‘^Ashiq’s Gharib-Name. 

^ Suleymdn’s Mevlid-i Nebi does not appear to have been printed, but a 
few extracts from it are published in the third volume of Ziya Pasha’s Kha- 
rdbdt. An abridged version is contained in the British Museum MS. (Sloan e, 
3033); and there are in my collection two copies, one apparently complete, 
the other considerably curtailed. 
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.The style is very simple, without art of any kind. All the 
same the work has, in threat measure on account of this, a 
picturesque directness; while there is an artless charm in 
the naive and childlike fashion in which the ])oet presents 
his marvels that is absent from the more laboured and pre- 
tentious productions of later 3'ears. I'he laiii^'iia^c, w'hich is 
very similar to that of the Ghanb-Name, we ma\>' take to 
be pure Ottoman "J'urkish, the dialect of Brusa the %")smanli 
capital. The book would thus be the oldest specimen of 
Ottoman Turkish extant and, could we have an earl}’’ copy, 
would be of very great philological interest. It is noteworthy 
as exemplifying the gradual change that was coming over 
the technique of poetry, that while they still occur from time 
to time, there are far fewer instances of scansion according 
to the Turkish s3^stem in the Mevlid than in any of the 
earlier West-Turkish mesnevfs: the ]>reponderance of quan- 
titative over syllabic lines is at least as great here as in 
the lyrics of Burhan-ud-Din. 

Suleyman begins in orthodox fashion with a canto (here 
called Fasl) to the praise of (jod, then after a brief prayer 
to pious readers to repeat the Fatiha 1 on his behalf, he 
tells how the Light or Essence of Muhammed was the first 
thing which God created, and how this Light shone upon 
the brow of Adam and all the subsequezrt prophets till 
Muhammed himself, in whose person having found its true 
home, it will never more appear on earth. This prologue 
finished, the poet begins the story of the Apostle’s nativity, 
detailing the signs and wonders that heralded the advent 

1 It was a common practice of authors and scribes in old times to pray 
the leader to lepeat the Fdtiha or opening chapter of the Koian on their 
behalf. The Fdtiha, which is very short, consisting of only seven verses, 
occupies in Islam more or less the position that the Ford’s Prayer docs in 
Christendom. 

2 See p. 34. 
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of the last of the Prophets, and the rejoicings of the angels 
and other citizens of Paradise. Having completed this, his 
proper theme, he proceeds to give a brief account of the 
miracles popularly attributed to Muhammed, such as the 
well-known legend of his splitting the moon in two halves 
by pointing his finger at it, the fable of his body casting 
no shadow because it was pure light, and that other of 
roses growing up wherever his perspiration fell. This is followed 
by a somewhat more detailed description of the Mi^raj or 
Ascension of the Prophet, a subject which, like the Nativity 
itself, was destined to become the theme of many a sub- 
sequent writer. This again is succeeded by the story of 
Muhammed’s last illness and death as presented in the legends ; 
after which the poem winds up with a prayer for forgiveness 
wherein the writer mentions his own name. 

It has been for centuries the custom in Turkey to chant 
portions of Suleyman’s Birthsong at the services both public 
and private which are held on the twelfth of the First Rebi*^ ' 
of each year to commemorate the nativity of the Prophet. 
On that day the Sultan and all his court in gala uniform 
attend one of the Imperial Mosques at which the state 
celebration of the festival takes place. ^ There are similar 
services in other mosques for the benefit of the humbler 
classes of society. It is reckoned a meritorious act for the 
well-to-do to give what is called a Mevlud Jem^iyeti or 
‘Birthsong Meeting’ in their private houses, to which their 
friends are invited. These meetings are generally held in the 
afternoon or the evening; and as it is impossible to have 

1 The First is the third month of the Muslim lunar year. The date 

generally given for the biith of Muhammed is the 20th. April, 571. 

2 In former times this ceremony used to be held in the Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed. A full account of the ceremonial as it was performed in the eighteenth 
century will be found in D’Oh&son’s admiiable ‘Tableau General de I’Empire 
Othoman.’ 
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them all on the same day, they are held through several 
weeks following the Prophet’s birthday. When a certain verse 
has been reached in the recitation of the poem a number 
of servants hand round among the guests sherbet and sweet- 
meats, the latter contained in small packets shaped something 
like a sugar-loaf and known as sheker-kulahi or 'sugar-caps.’ ^ 
The chanters, who arc called Mevlid-kh^an or, in more every- 
day language, Mevludji, are selected on account of their 
sweetness of voice ; and so affecting is the manner in which 
they recite the old verses that their audience is often moved 
to tears. 

The custom of chanting this poem at those services and 
meetings is very oldj the time of its introduction is not 
mentioned, but it was in full force when '^Ashiq Chelebi 
wrote his Tezkire, and doubtless had been .so for long before. 

As has been hinted, this emstom has in all probability 
had much to do with the extraordinary and continued popu- 
larity of Suleyman’s Hymn. To this popularity the pages 
of all the Ottoman biographers and critics bear ample evidence. 
Latifi says that he has looked over nearly a hundred Mev- 
lids, ^ but that not one among them has ever attained the 
reputation and celebrity of Suleyman’s, the only one which 
might perhaps be worthy to be reckoned as a 'parallel’ to 
it being that by the poet Hamdl. ^ '"Ashiq too declares that 
although these many eloquent poets have written Mevlids, 
not one of them has surpassed this blessed poem or spoiled 
the market in its bazaar; while every year it is chanted in 
many and many thousands of assemblies throughout the 
realms of Islam. ^AH seems deeply impressed by the abiding 

1 These ^sugar-caps’ are very like the pointed packets in which small 
quantities of sugar or tea are sold in this country. 

2 This number must be a gross exaggeration. 

3 Hamdi is a distinguished poet of the fifteenth century whom we shall 
meet in due course. 



success of the Hymn: * so he (Suleyman C'hclobi) made that 
beloved bt>ok wheieof the coinini; from the tonL;iie of the 
pen to the written pat^e was in a fortunate hour, indeed 
befell at a time free fn»m the traces (>f maleficence when 
the most part of the stars were together in the signs of 
.their exaltation. * for that year by year it is read in many 
thousands of noble assemblies. And indeed he hath versified 
it in touching notes, for while there are many other hymns 
on the Nativity, not one of them is taken in hand or brought 
under the eye; 'tis as though he had written it by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit." - Katib Chelebi has the same 
story; speaking of Suleyman's Hymn he says, ^and it is 
this which is recited at the assemblies and gatherings in 
the Turkish lands: others among the poets have versified 
the subject, but none is regarded beside it, neither is any 
other renowned/ In the same sti'ain Beligh declares that as 
the book has been sealed by the approval of the King of 
the Prophets, never till the end of time shall the incense 
of prayer for the blessed soul of the poet cease to rise from 
the censers of the people’s lips vrhen at the annual assem- 
blies of the Faithful is read the verse: — 

Show to Suleyman the haplcsb of Thy grace, — 

Make the Faith his fcic and Heaven his dwelling-place!® 

And, adds the historian, though there are some twenty Mev- 
lids in verse and prose, none is so pathetic and affecting 
as this, nor has any won the same favour and renown. 

Coming down to recent times, we find Ziya Pasha in the 
critical introduction which he has prefixed to his great antho- 


^ This imagery is of course taken from astrology. 

® In Islam the ^Holy Spirit’ is a title of the Archangel Gabriel, the medium 
of Divine revelation, according to the theologians. 

® ^ 
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logy, the Kharabat or ^Tavern/ ‘ corroborating to the full 
the Judgment of his predecessors. He speaks of Suleyman 
as the imam or precentor of the poets of Riim and the 
guide of the makers of verse, and sa}\s that his sacred poem 
is warrant enough of his genius. The Pasha confesses his 
inability to understand what such poetry may be which 
renders distraught all them that hear it. Although seemingly 
so artless, love and eloquence meet together in it; from 
beginning to end it is ' unapproachable simplicity." - During 
these four hundred years, continues the critic, none of the 
learned hath said aught to equal it; and although many 
have striven to 'parallel’ it, it still remains 'virgin like the 
Koran,’ 

It is easy to understand the enthusiasm of the Turks for 
this ancient poem which is to them all that our Christmas 
hymns and carols are to us; but to the foreign student of 
their literature its chief interest must lie in the fact that it 
is the earliest extant monument of indubitably Ottoman work. 

1 have chosen for translation those parts of the Hymn 
which are usually chanted at the Mevlid Meetings. The first 
of these, the opening canto of the poem, is an invocation 
of God whose name it praises. This is followed by a brief 
supplication to the pious readers and hearers to remember 
the author in their prayers. Omitting the next canto, which 
discourses on the 'Light of Muhammed,’ we go on to that 
which describes the birth of the Prophet and the portents 
that accompanied it; much of this section — which is the 

The Kharabat or ‘Tavern,’ an anthology of Turkish, Persian and Arabic 
poetry, compiled by Ziya Pasha, was published in three volumes, in Con- 
stantinople, 1291-2 (1874-5). 

2 Sehl-i Mumteni'^, which I have rendered as ‘unapproachable simplicity,’ 
is a common term with Eastern critics to dcsciibe an expression which, 
though apparently simple, is hard to parallel. 

® It is an axiom that no one ever has produced or ever shall produce a 
work equal in eloquence to the Koran, — the uncreated Word of God. 
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kernel of the whole book — i.*; put into the nioiith of Amine, 
Muhammecrs mother. This is ft'>llo\ved by a triumphant chorus 
of greeting to the new-born Prophet, after which there is 
an omission of many cantos, those describing the miracles 
and death of Muhamined, till we reach the verses in which 
the poet bids farewell to the Prophet now gone to his rest. 
With this, the true end of the poem, the recitations usually 
close, the epilogue which follows and winds up the book 
being as a rule omitted. 

From the Mevlid-i Ncbf or Hymn on the 
Prophet's Nativity. [36] 

First, the mime of ihxl the Lord let us declare; 

This behoveth every servant every where. 

Whosoe’er doth first the name of Ch)d recite, 

God will make for him his every liusiness light. 

Let the name of God begin each business then, 

That the end thereof be sorry not and vain. * 

I^et the name of (iod with every breath be said, 

In the name of Ciod be each work finished. 

If the tongue but once with love God's name do say, 

All its .sins will fall like autumn leaves away. * 

Pure becometh he who sayeth Ilis pure name, 

Whoso saith God's name attains his every aim. 

Let us from our hearts on yon Piovider call, 


t These opening lines paraphrase the Hadis oW ^ 

jAji idJi ^ Every work of import that is begun not in the name 

of God is abortive.’ 

^ The simile in this line was perhaps suggested by the story which tells 
how when once the Prophet was walking with some of his Companions in 
the autumn he plucked a spray of half-withered leaves which kept falling 
off as the party proceeded on the road, whereupon Muhamined said, ^The 
sins of him who repenteth unto God fall from him even as the leaves fall 
from this spray.’ 


16 
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Yon Creator who from naught hath made us all. 

Come ye and on God now let us loveful cry, 

Fearful let us weep and let us sadly sigh, 

That yon King His mercy fair to us accord, 

Yonder Giacious, yonder Ruthful, yonder Lord. 

He Omniscient, He the Pardoner of ill. 

He the Builder, Placable, Forgiving still. 

He the Holy One who all in safety keeps, 

He the Loid Eternal who nor dies nor sleeps, 

He the King whose reign shall never pass away, 

He the Mateless, He the Matchless, Peciless aye. 

While as yet the world was not lie made it be, * 

Yet of aught created ne’er a need had He. 

He is One, and of His Oneness doubt is none 
Though that many err whene’er they speak thereon. 

Living He when was nor man nor angel fair, 

Heaven nor earth, nor sun nor moon, nor ninefold sphere. ^ 
By His power creative all of these He made. 

Yea, in these His might and glory He displayed. 

Let us ever at Ilis court our needs make known; 

He is One, and other god than He is none. 

Though such words be said till the Last Day do fall, 

Fall might many a Last Day, yet unsaid were all. 3 
So thou seekest from the fire to win thee free, 

Say with love and fear: Be blessings unto thee!^ 


Saintly ones, 3 we here begin another speech; 


Alluding to the Iladfs 


cyv. H 


jJJt 


O 


^ ‘God was and 


there was naught beside Him,’ which the orthodox quote against those phi- 
losophers who maintain the eternity of matter, 

2 i. e. the Nine Spheres of the Ptolemaic system. See pp. 43 - 4 . 

3 The idea is that the praises of God could not be wholly expressed even 
in many times the life-time of the world. 

^ At the Mevlud Meetings whenever the chanter recites this couplet, which 
recurs from time to time, he pauses, vrhen all the assembly say by way of 
response: Es-saldtu we-s-sel£m ^aleyke, yd ResiU-ulldh! es-saldtu we-s-seldm 
‘^aleyke yd Habib-ulldh! ^Blessing and greeting upon thee, O Apostle of 
Godl Blessing and greeting upon thee, O Beloved of God!’ The giving of 
this response is called salawdt getirmek. 

3 Here the readers or hearers are addressed. 
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Unto you a testament we leave, to each. 

Whosoe'er observes the testament 1 say, 

Musk-like in his heart its scent will bide for aye. 

May the Lord God give to him His ruth to share, — 
Vea, to him who breatheth for my soul a prayer. 

He who in this blessing lot and pait would have, 

Let him say the Fatiha for me his slave. 


[37] 


Lady Amine, Muhammed's mother she, 

(From this Shell it was yon Peail did come to be.) 

When Muhammed’s time to come was near at hand, 

Ere he came wexe many signs seen through the land. 

Now by ‘^Abd-ulldh his sire had she conceived, 

And the passing weeks and days the term achieved. 

In the night whereon was born that Best of Men * 

Many a marvel passed before his mother’s ken. 

On the twelfth ’twas of the First Rebi*^ it fell, 

On a Monday night it tided, wot ye well! 

Quoth the mother of that God-beloved one, * 
beheld a Light whose moth was e’en the sun. 

‘Sudden from my dwelling flashed the lightning forth, 

‘Mounted to the skies and lumined all the earth. 

‘Rank on rank the angels winged from Heaven their way, 

‘Round my house, as ’twere the Ka*^ba, circled they. 3 
‘Quoth they, “Now that Prophet of most high degree 
‘“Cometh, Master of the Holy House is he!” 

‘Straightway in the sky was spread a couch full fair, 

‘Sendai was its name, ’twas angels spread it there. 

‘Oped the heavens, and the mirk was done away; 

‘Forth came angels three with flags in bright array; 

^ Khayr-ul-Besher or Khayr-ul-Endm, i. e. ‘ Best of Mankind,’ is a frequent 
title of Muhar)ftmed. 

Habib-ullih, i. e. ‘ Beloved of God,’ is the special title of Muhammed. 
The circumambulation of the Ka'^ba forms an important rite in the Hajj 
or Mekka-pilgrimage. 
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‘ One thereof they planted o'er the Kast to stream, 

^ One thereof they planted o'er the West to gleam, 

^O’er the Ka^'ba planted they the third with awe, 

^Passing great the reverence and hiimhlessc I saw. 

HVhen these mighty portents round about me shone, 

^ Dazed and wildcred I abode there all alone. 

^ Clave the wall, and issuing forth on sudden wise 
^Houris three stood visible before my eyes. 

^Then fioin these I knew that Prince of all mankind 
‘Soon should come his place upon the earth to find. 
‘Graciously those beauties moon-browed near mo drew, 
‘Straightway greeting me on courteous wise and true; 

‘ With all reveieirce and grace they greeted me, 

‘And they spake some words right sweet and courteously. 
‘And they came and sate them round about me then, 

‘ Wishing one the other joy of him full fain. 

‘“Never any son like to thy son,” said they, 

‘“Unto earth hath come since the Creation-day; 

‘“Never any son in glory like to thine 
‘ “ Was to mother granted by the Lord Divine. 

‘“Born of thee this night shall be that Mustafa*, * 

‘ “ Unto all a boon shall be that Mustafa. 

‘ “ O thou dear one, thou hast won to mighty bliss 5 
‘ “ Born of thee shall be the Flower of all that is. 

‘ “ All the Saints would yield then lives to meet this night, 
‘ “ All the Saints would fain be slaves to greet this night. 

‘ “'He who cometh is the King of Heavenly l.orc, 

‘ “ He who cometh is of Wisdom High the Store. 

‘ “ For the love of him who cometh turns the sky ; 2 
‘“Yearning for his face do men and angels sigh. 

‘ “ He who cometh is that King, the Prophets’ Seal, * 


^ Mustafa i. e. ‘ Elect,’ the second name of the Prophet. 

2 An allusion ta the phrase mentioned on page 34: ‘But for thee, verily 
I had not created the heavens!’ 

3 ‘Seal of the Prophets’ is another of Muhammed’s special titles, he coming 
last in the series of the Prophets and confirming his predecessors even as 
the seal comes at the end of the letter or document and ratifies what goes 
before. 
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‘■“lie, that ‘ Moiey to the \Vt>rhls,' * Creation’s Weal. 
‘“CJod the Living, Lord of (dore, hath made decree 
‘ “ 'fhat this night cieation all perfection see; 

“ Ilouris, IjoweiN, (laidens. jcti, all Paiadise, 

‘■“All the (hirth of Ri/v\.in, ^ shine on glorious wise. 

^ “ 'I'here above they eelebiate this blessed night, 

‘■“Paiadisc with gems and jewels have they dight. 
^“Houris, Youths of Heaven,^ and every living thing 
^ “ Pain will scatter gems ami jewels o’oi that King. 

^“Yea, and more, hath Cod commanded Cabiiel: 

ttt — Make thou fast, <> Cabuel, the gates of hell! — * 

^“Kor this night the Mercy of the T.ord shall he, 

^“Past the Awfulness is fiom His majesty. 

^“Ay, this night is e’en the night when thumgh his Light 
^“Yonder blessed one shall make earth fail and blight. 
^“This the night of yonder King, the Prophet’s Seal, 
^“Him, the ^ Mercy to the worlds,’ C'reation’s Weal. 

^“He this night the world as Paradise hath made; 

^“Ciod this night to all things hath His Ruth displayed. 
^“On this night are birds and beasts and men and jinn,® 
^“Whate’er is, revealed and hid, each living thing, 

‘ “ One and all a-dancing of their joyance fain 
‘“For that comes the Ruth of God, the Best of Men!” 

‘In this fashion did they celebrate his praise, 

‘And the glory of yon Blessed Light upraise.’ 

Amine saith, ‘When was fully come the tide 
‘When that Best of Men should come on earth to bide, 
‘Passing sore a thirst came o’er me through the heat, 
‘Then they gave to me a cup of sherbet sweet; 


' A quotation from Koran, xxi, 107, where God addressing Muhammed, 
sajs, ‘ We have sent thee only as a mercy to the worlds.’ 

2 Rizwan, i. e. Goodwill, is the name of the angel-warden. or treasurer of 
Paradise, see p. 37. 

3 The ghilmdn or youths of Paradise, see p. 37. 

^ That none on this blessed night may enter the abode of woe. 

® The jinn are the ‘genii,’ the spirits or demons of earth and air, to whom, 
as well as to mankind, Muhammed’s mission was addressed. 
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^ winter ’twas than snow, and colder, saintly one, ^ 

^Sweetest sugar’s sweetness was by it outdone. 

^Stiaight I diank it, all my fiamc was whelmed in light, 

^Nor knew I myself from that effulgence bright 5 
‘•When that gleaming Glory had enwrapped me round, 

^ Heart and soul of me a wondrous joyance found. 

^ Came a White Bird borne upon his wings straightway, 

‘ And with virtue stroked my back as there I lay. 2 
^Then was born the Sultan of the Faith that stound, 

^ Earth and heaven shone in radious glory drowned.’ 

So thou seekest fiom the fire to win thee free, 

Say with love and fear: Be blessings unto thee! 

Glad rejoiced creation in delight and mirth, 

Grief departed and new life filled all the eaith. 

Every atom in the world took up the tale, 

Cried they all with voices high uplifted: Hail! 

Hail to thee! O Sun of fulgent splendour! Hail! 

Hail to thee ! O Soul of Souls most tender ! Mail ! 

Hail to thee! O Sun of all the Lover-crew! 

Hail to thee ! O Moon of all the leal and true ! 

Hail to thee ! O Bulbul 3 of E-lestu’s mead ! * 

All the world is drunken for thy love indeed! 

Hail to thee! O Soul that is for ever’ Hail! 

Hail to thee! Cupbearei of the Trover! Ilail! 

Hail to thee! O Nightingale of Beauty’s bower! 

I'lail to thee! O Loved One of the Lord of Power! 

Hail to thee! O Mercy to the Woidds — to all! 

Hail to thee! O Pleader for the folk who fall! 

I'lail to thee ! O Refuge of the rebel race ! 

Hail to thee ! O Helper of the portionless ! 

Hail to thee! O King of Glore! All hail to thee’ 

' This ^saintly one’ is an address to the reader, awkwardly enough intro- 
duced here. 

2 It is when this couplet has been reached at the Mevlid Meetings that 
the sherbet and sweets are bi ought in and handed round; these are presented 
first to the chanter, then to the assembled guests. 

3 The Bulbul is the Nightingale. 

^ For the meaning of E-lestu see pp. 22-3. 
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Hail ti> ihcc^ (> Mine <»f !,uu*! All hail ti> thee! 

Hail to thee! Kpii^iany of (loti mo>t (iniml! 

Hail to thee! O Leader of the Prophet-bund! 

Hail to thee! Sun! All huil to thee! 

Hail to thee! I'nwaning Moon! All hail to thee! 

Hail to thee! <> Parrot the world's herhere! 

Wildored for thy love dt>th every houl appear! 

Hail to ihee^ () Secret of the Scriptuie! Hail’ 

Hail to thee! O Balm for every dolom ! Hail! 

Hail t«) thee! O Coolth o’ Ih’ eync!* () Intimate!* 

Hail to thee! Li Most Beloved t>f (lod the Great! 

Hail to thee! O Moon! t> Sun of God, most fair! 

Hail to thee! who from the Loxd ait parted ne’er! 

Hail to thee! of all the fond Desire art thou! 

Hail to thee! to God most near and dear art thou! 

Plail to thee! O thou of Kither World the King! 

Vea, foi thee this imiveise to life did spring! 3 
Thou ait of Apostleship's high Throne the Seal! 

Thou art of the Prophetship’s blight Sun the Seal! 

Thou whose day-like visage is the pleniliine! 

Thou who reachest hand to all the fallen down! 

Even as thy Light hath all the world illumed, 

Through thy rose-face hath the world a garden bloomed! 
1^0, thou art the Sovran of the Piophet-host ! 

Light of eye to all the saints and all the just! 

’Neath thy word is all the Woild of Spirit laid! 

In thy field the man of I.ove hath staked his head ! * 

So thou seckest from the fire to win thee free, 

Say with love and fear: Be blessings unto thee! 

ir • -T. ^ 

[38] 


Fare thee well! O Soul most tender! Fare thee well! 

Fare thee well! O Moon of splendour! Fax'e thee well! 

1 Quiret-ul-‘‘Ayn, ^ Coolth o’ th’ eync,’ is a favourite term of endearment. 

* i. e. Intimate of God. 

3 Another allusion to God’s address to the Light of Muhammed. 

* i- e. the Man of Love, the ^ Lover,’ is ready to die for thee. 
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Fare thee well! O Sovran of the Lover-hand! 

Fare thee well! O I^ord! O King of every land! 

Fare thee well! O Nightingale of lleauty’s bower! 
Fare thee well! 0 Loved One of the Loid of Power! 
Fare thee well! O Union I'earl of lustre bright’ 

Fare thee well! O Motive of the Glorious Light! 
Fare thee well! O Sovereign! O Monarch mine! 

Fare thee well! O Halm for every pain and pine! 

By you all from Mustafa be warning ta’en! 

Ne’er an one of us, by God, shall here remain. 
Howsoever long may any’s life aby, 

At the end this surely is his work — to die. 

Come then, and for death prepare, be ready dight. 
That your faces in the Presence there be white. 

From thy hand, O Death, alack! ah, woe is me! 
Neither king nor beggar e’er may win him free. 

Woe is me, from yonder Prophet parted far! 

Woe is me, for yonder Leader yearning sore ! 

Unto all of them who happy be and wise 
Death for preacher and for counsel doth suffice. 

So thou seekest from the fire to win thee free, 

Say with love and fear: Be blessings unto thee! 



CHAPTER IV. 


Rivettn(^ the Yoke. 

Prince Suleyman's Poets. Ahmed-i DaT 

During the ninety years that elapsed between the time 
when "^Osman found himself independent and the accession 
of his great-grandson Bayezid I — him whom the Turks 
call Yildirim Bayezid or Bayezid the Thunderbolt, — the 
Ottoman Kingdom had grown considerably. Not only had 
extensive territories been acquired in Europe, but in Asia 
many and important districts had been wrested from the 
Byzantines, and two out of the nine other Kingdoms of the 
"West-Turkish Decarchy had been absorbed. Of these two, 
Qarasi was the first to disappear, it having been annexed 
by Orkhan in (1336-7); the other, Hamfd, was purchased 
by Murad I in 783 (1381-2). 

Bayezfd the Thunderbolt lost no time; in 792 (1390), the 
very year of his accession, he annexed other five of those 
little states, Aydin, Saru-Khan, Menteshe, Germiyan and 
Tekke, in a single campaign. The remaining two, Qaraman 
and Qizil-Ahmedli, soon followed; and thus, despite the 
temporary set-back caused by Timur’s invasion, the West- 
Turkish Empire was re-established. In 800 (1398) a further 
step was taken; the districts of Si was, Qaysarfya, Toqat 
and Erzinjan, which had formed the little kingdom of Cadi 
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Burhan-ud-Dfn, were incorporated ; and on the east and 
south-east the Ottoman frontiers marched with the tex'ritories 
of the newly sprung-up Turkman dynasties of the Black 
Sheep and of the White Sheep, of the Zu-l-Qadr and the 
Benf-Ramazan. 

The work of building up the West-Turkish Empire was 
thus in full progress when the invasion of Timur, culmin- 
ating in 804 (1402) in the Battle of Angora with the defeat 
and capture of Bayezid and the seeming annihilation of the 
Ottoman power, threw everything in Western Asia into mo- 
mentary chaos and retarded for a brief period the development 
of Turkey. The dethroned kinglets of the seven little Turkish 
states annexed by the Thunderbolt re-entered into more or 
less short-lived possession of their own, while the Ottoman 
princes, Suleyman, ^Isa, Musa and Mehemmed, fought furiously 
with one another for what was left of their father’s empire. 
For eleven years the fratricidal conflict raged, till in 816 
(1413) Prince Mehemmed, thenceforward Sultan Mehemmed I 
— Chelebi Sultan Mehemmed or Sultan Mehemmed the 
Debonair, as his people loved to call him, — found himself 
sole survivor of the four brothers and undisputed sovereign 
of the Ottoman state. The empire to which Mehemmed thus 
succeeded did not materially differ in extent from that which 
his father had inherited quarter of a century before. The 
seven little kingdoms indeed were gone, but except for 
their loss the Ottoman frontiers were practically unchanged. 

Timur’s dash into Asia Minor was no true conquest of 
the country ; it was but a raid on a grand scale ; he harried 
Anatolia from end to end, and then departed to return no 
more. And so the confusion which followed was only super- 
ficial, no vital change was wrought; all that happened was 
a certain delay in the consolidation of the West-Turkish 
power. 



But though the development of the Turkish empire was 
thus arrested for a moment, the development of Turkish 
poetry proceeded without check or pause. In the work pro- 
duced about the time of the Tartar onslaught we find no 
trace of that uncertainty as to course, that halting between 
two opposing principles, which in greater degree or less has 
marked all the verse written up till now. From this time 
West-Turkish poetry formally renounces every exclusively 
Turkish characteristic ; these Turkish verse-forms which 
happened to be duplicated in the Persian system arc retained, 
but the old syllabic prosody passes altogether away from 
literary verse, not to re-appear till the rise of the Modern 
School in our own day. The victory now obtained by the 
Persian poetic system is complete; not only is every detail 
of this accepted and made into an integral part of the Ottoman, 
but whatever is unrepresented there is resolutely refused 
admittance, or if it happened to be present, is ruthlessly 
cast out. 

Along with this development appears another phenomenon. 
Before the invasion of Timur poets had been few in Rum — 
we have not been able to find a dozen in the course of a 
hundred years — after that event they arise on every side. 

One cannot but ask how it is that these things, the final 
self-adjustment of Turkish poetry to its foreign model and 
the sudden increase in the number of its practitioners, should 
have occurred at the very moment when the Power which 
represented the nascent nationality of the Western Turks 
was reeling under the rudest blow ever dealt it in all its 
long history. 

^Ali suggests as an answer to this question the influence 
of certain Persian men of letters who accompanied Timur 
on his campaign in Asia Minor. Like many another Oriental 
prince, the Tartar conqueror was fond of the society of 
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poets and men of learning, and numerous stories are on 
record concerning his interviews with the learned men of 
Rum and of the good-humoured way in which he received 
their sometimes not very courtier-like sallies. These Turkish 
scholars would doubtless discuss their craft with the erudite 
Persians in Timur’s suite, and in the course of conversation 
get many a hint that would profit them in their further work. 
Such friendly intercourse between the followers of an invader 
and the people of an invaded country may appear strange 
to a modern European; but there was nothing unusual in 
it. In those days nationality and patriotism, as we conceive 
them, existed not in the East. Wars were waged under the 
impulse of religious enthusiasm, or from sheer greed of plunder, 
or the mere love of fighting, or else, as in this instance, 
through the ambition of princes. Except in the first case, 
nothing like personal animosity existed between the individual 
combatants; and when they were not actually engaged in 
fighting, they were ready enough to meet on friendly terms. 

But though the impulse given to Ottoman letters by such ' 
intercourse with accomplished Persians no doubt goes for 
something, it seems hardly a sufficient explanation of the 
efflorescence of full-blown literary poetry at this particular 
juncture. Another partial explanation may perhaps be found 
in the encouragement given to letters, and especially to 
poetry, by Prince Suleyman, the eldest son of the Thun- 
derbolt, and for a time the most successful of the competitors 
for the throne. The court which this gallant but reckless 
Prince held at Adrianople was, while it lasted, the centre 
of Ottoman culture, and under the genial influence of his 
appreciative patronage poetry was fostered as it had never 
been before. 

But it seems to me that the true answer to the question 
lies in the simple fact that the time was now ripe for the 
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development that took place. That this synchronised with 
the Tartar invasion was a mere accident; it would have been 
accomplished all the same had Timur never crossed the 
frontier. We have seen how the distinctively Turkish element 
was becoming ever less and less as poet succeeded poet. 
There was very little trace of the syllabic prosody in Suley- 
man’s Hymn; the next step would naturally be to omit it 
altogether. Again, we are told that Niyazf, who wrote before 
the invasion, had exactly reproduced the Persian lyric style 
in his Turkish verses, and the scraps of these that we have 
go to confirm the statement. * 

Niyazi, moreover, did not stand alone ; the poets Ahmed-i 
Da% Ahmedi and Nesimi were all contemporary with him ; 
and although much of the work of these three was doubtless 
produced after the Tartar raid, they were (with the possible 
exception of of whom we know little) certainly writing 
before that catastrophe, and most probably during the life- 
time of Niyazf. ^ The complete Dfwans of Ahmedi and Nesimi 
are in our possession, and in these we find the Persian system 
completely accepted and alone recognised. As it is unlikely 
either that these poets rewrote their early lyrics in later 
life or that their editors would omit their earlier works when 
compiling their Diwans, I am inclined to believe that the 


1 Niy£zi is the first Turkish poet to follow the universal Persian practice 
of using a Makhlas or Pen-name. Previous and contemporary writers had 
been content with their peisonal name or their surname; but ‘Niyazi’ is 
neither a personal name nor a surname, but a pen-name, and one, moreover, 
that has been adopted by several subsequent Ottoman poets. To choose such 
and write under it was, of course, an essential part of the programme of an 
author whose aim was the naturalisation of every Persian literary usage. The 
practice at once became universal, and from this time forth the poets who 
wrote under their personal name are in a microscopic minority. 

2 The first draft at any rate of Ahmedi’s Iskender-Ndme was finished 
in 792 (1390). Some of Nesimi’s verses aie said to have been recited in the 
presence of Fazl-ulldh the Hurdfi who was put to death by Timur in 804 
(140 1 -2). 
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complete ascendency of the Persian system was practically 
established shortly before Timur’s invasion, and so was not, 
as '^Ali would infer, a result of that event- 

The increase in the number of poets at this point may 
be accounted for by the general advance in culture made 
by the Turkish people since the chaos brought about by 
the Mongol invasion and the Seljuq collapse. Especially during 
the reign of Bayezid was this advance remarkable. Under 
that monarch Brusa became a centre of learning; and although 
this for the most part took the direction of scholastic theology, 
the science which above all others stood emphatically for 
‘learning’ in medieval Islam, it prepared the ground for a 
wider and more liberal culture. 



For eight years after the Battle of Angora Prince Suleyman 
reigned as an independent sovereign over the Ottoman terri- 
tories in Europe. During this time his court at Adrianople 
was, as we have said, the centre of West-Turkish culture. 
That it was so in a truer sense than Brusa had yet been 
was owing to the Prince’s possessing a taste for literature, 
and especially for poetry, such as none of his fathers had 
ever displayed. He loved to surround himself with poets; 
and it was chiefly from their ranks that he chose his boon- 
companions for the wild carouses in which he delighted. 
For unhappily for himself, this Prince’s devotion to every 
form of pleasure was at least as strong as his love of poetry. 
His unbridled debauchery lost for him the respect of his 
soldiers and his people ; so that at last in the hour of need 
his army deserted and left him to perish miserably at the 
hands of his rivals. 814 (1411). 

^Ashiq and ^Ali give us- the names of some of the poets 
whom Suleyman gathered around him at Adrianople. Pro- 
minent among these are the brothers Ahmedi and Hamzevf. 
Ahmedi, the author of the earliest extant Ottoman romantic 
poem, is so notable a figure that we leave him and his 
work to be dealt with at some length in the next chapter. 
His brother Hamzevi is chiefly remarkable for having collected 
in twenty-four volumes the legendary history of Hamza the 
uncle of the Prophet. This work was in prose freely inter- 
spersed with verses; and it was by reason of it that the 
author adopted his makhlas of Hamzevi. ^ 


1 ^Hamzevi’ is an adjectival form of Hamza; ^Hamzan’ we might say. Von 
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Another of the circle was Shcykh-oyhli, of whom ^Ashiq 
tells us that he wrote a poem called Ferrukh-Name or ^The 
Book of Ferrukh’ (the name of the hero) * from which this 
couplet is quoted: — 

So came from hand what comes from heart, - ’twould e’en be 
That every beggar would a king or {[ueen be. ^ 

More important than either Hamzevi or Sheykh-oghli — 
at least so the biographers must have deemed him as they 
accord him alone of the three an entry all to himself — is 
the poet Ahmed-i Da^^i. Latifi, Hasan Chelebi and ^Ali agree 
in making this writer a native of Germiyan, in which petty 
kingdom, according to the last-mentioned, he had been a 
cadi or judge. ^ In due time, however, he found his way to 
Adrianoplc, where he was received into high favour by Prince 
Suleyman, ^ 

He wrote a good deal for his Ottoman patron including 
a poem called Jenk-Namc or ^The Book of War,’ ® which 
seems to have been a versified history of the struggle between 

Hammer, I know not on what authority, gives 815 (1412) as the date of 
Hamzevi’s death. 

* is mistaken in saying that ‘^A.shiq attributes the Ferrukh-Ndme to 
Ahmcd-i Dd'^i. Kdtib Chelebi describes this book as Turkish poem by 
Sheykh-zade in the reign of Sultan Yildirim Khan.’ In the printed edition of 
'AH and in Fluegel’s Kdtib Chelebi the name of the work is given as iwlS 
Ferah-Ndme (which would mean ^The Book of Gladness’), an obvious slip for 
Ferrukh-Ndme, as will appear from what is said in Chapter IX. 
Sheykh-oghli and Sheykh-zdde are the same name, the first being the Turkish, 
the second the Persian form for ‘ Sheykh-son.’ 

i. e. could the hand carry out the heart’s desires. 

3 JItXy * 

^ It must be by a sUp that Von Hammer makes Dd^^i a native of Qaraman. 

® Von Hammer, without indicating his authority, gives 815 (1412) as the 
date of Dd'^i’s death. 

6 Von Hammer, following Latiff, reads Chenk-Ndme or ‘The Book of the 
Harp;’ but Hasan Chelebi and Kdtib Chelebi read Jenk-Ndme. confuses 
Dd'^’s poem with Sheykh-oghli’s, calling the former Ferah-Ndme, while he 
says it contains much brilliant battle imagery. 
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Sulc3midn and his brothers. ^ Another of his works was a 
treatise on the branch of polite learning that is called ^Ilm-i 
Teressul. This consists in the knowledge of the rules of 
courtesy that must be observed in correspondence, rules 
which determine with great nicety the manner in which a 
person should be addressed according to his social station, 
and the ways in which different subjects should be presented. 
When Hasan and wrote, this treatise of Da'^i’s was 

widely known among the people. In some manuscripts and 
in the printed edition of Latifi it is said that Ahmed-i Da^i 
wrote further a work dealing with Persian and Arabic lexico- 
graphy, which he called ^Uqud-ul-Jewahir or ‘The Strings 
of Gems.’ 

According to Von Hammer, Sehf Bey, the earliest biogra- 
pher of poets — he wrote but a few years before Latifi, — 
says that in his time DaTs Diwan was known everywhere, 
copies being very common in both Rumelia and Anatolia. 
Such may very well have been the case three centuries and 
a half ago, but copies arc sufficiently rare nowadays ; at least 
I have failed to discover any, and so must rest content with 
repeating Latifi’s somewhat superfluous remark that theghazels 
are in an ‘antiquated’ style. Latifi' and Hasan quote this 
couplet, than which, they both declare, there is nothing better 
in the whole Di'wan: — 

By Ta Ha’s chapter, 2 O mine eye, I charge thee speak, didst e’er thou see 

A worry like my Dear, a fienzied Lover like this heart of me? 3 

1 Fluegel’s edition of Katib Chelebi thus describes the Jenk-Ndme: ^In 
Turkish, by the poet Ahmed of Germiyan and the poet Dervish, concerning 
the war of Sultan Selim with his brother Bayezid.’ This last phrase obviously 
should read ^ the war of Sultan (i. e. Prince) Suleyman with his brothers 
the sons of Bayezid.’ Sultan Selim I had no bi'other named Bayezid, while 
Sultan Selim II was never engaged in war with a brother. Who the ‘poet 
Dervish ’ is, or what Kdtib Chelebi means by making him joint author of the 
Jenk-Name, I do not know. 

2 The twentieth chapter of the Koran is called the Chapter of Ta Ha, 

17 



though he cites the above, prefers the following 
ghazel, w’hich he says he takes from Sehi Hey. In this ghazel, 
the first throe couplets of wliich are c[uotecl also by LatiTi 
and Hasan, the Persian intluence now supreme in ]>oetry 
appears in fullest flower. The rhyming is already intricate 
to a degree beyond w’hich no later master of the craft ever 
pushed. Here, in this little pt'cm wincnce every vestige of 
spontaneit}’' is banished and w'here artificiality is all in all, 
we see forged to the last link those alien fetters which are 
for ages to trammel and repre.ss the genius of Turkey. 


these being the Arabic nanus the two letters 'V 11 which are \>ieti\ocl toil. 

lviiXiA.wi» j 

In the printed edition of Lati'fi there is tlu* following comment on this 
couplet: ^The foregoing couplet was highly cstcimicd of Dai, and is the 
most approved aitistic distich in his Diwan. lUit it is remaikablc that with 
all his skill and knowledge he should have overlooked the amphibological 
sense of his words and should not have peiceivcd of how many meanings 
Ins language is susceptible. For he saith in the second line of the above 
distich, Vilrim gibi fitne, ‘a worry like my Dear.’’ 'the woid fitne ^ worry’ is 
in this place a curious expression, amphibologic, implying censure, and sug- 
gesting a coarse word. In tlie ctmimon speech of the people they apjdy 
fitne Svtiny’ to a certain small dog, a kind of cm. 'fhe i)oets of the age 
generally use this word when speaking of the rival, as in this couplet: — 

Thou’st shown the rival the chief scat, and to yon wony, j hast said. 

Alack! alack 1 I am not held e’en as a dog before thy gate’’ 

[In this verse the woid^j!, addressed by the sweetheart to the rival, has two 

meanings, ^ great’ and ‘■howl:’ an attempt has been made to prcseive the 
equivoque in the translation, by the hononyms Bey (title) and Bay (bark). 

The woid fitne may have been popularly applied to a dog in Latifi’s time, 
but I have seen no allusion to .such a use elsewhere, and it is unknown in 
the present day.] 
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Ghazel. * [39] 

O Lunar-fashionecl Sun of light’ 2 thy face is Jovial in sight! 3 

What light? The Ascendant light. And what ascendant The ascendant biighl. 

By thy fair face ashine is earth, and by thy life the time ’s a garth ! 

What garth? The garth of Heaven on high. What Heaven!^ The Heaven of 

Kevser’s site. ^ 

Thy face it is the Verse of Ruth, thy self it is of Power the Proof’ 

What l^ower ^ The Maker’s Powci forsooth. What maker The Maker of Might. 

As Solomon’s the story thine, as Alexander’s glory thine! 

What glory? Joseph’s gloiy sheen. & What Joseph > Joseph lord of right. 

The chesner Sphere” thou hast outdone; the realm of foi tunc thou hast won! 
What realm’’ The realm of luck. What luck? The luck of him who ’s 

Ciusar’’ high!. 

Untold the slaves about thy stead; the meanest is thy slave Ahmed! 

What Ahmed? Ahmed the Da^'l. 8 What Da'^i? DaS' servant- wight. 


’ This ghazel is evidently addressed to Prince Sulcymdn. 

2 The Sun that combines the beauty of the Moon with his own radiance 
is the Prince. 

3 Jupiter was reckoned by the astrologers the most auspicious of the 
planets. 

4 Kevser is the name of one of the livers of Paradise, see p. 36. 

5 Joseph, as we shall see again and again, is the constant type of youthful 
beauty with the Muslim poets. 

® The Sphere, conceived as an evil power whose delight is to thwart and 
baffle man (see p. 44, n. 3.), is constantly personified by the poets, sometimes 
under a male, .sometimes under a female form. In the present instance it is 
represented as a chess-player intent on checkmating the Prince, who none 
the less has beaten it and won the prize fortune. 

Qaysar i. e. ‘ CKsar,’ i.s the special title of the Emperoi of Constantinople, 
be he Byzantine or Ottoman. 

8 The word da'^i, which this poet Ahmed adopted as his makhlas, means 
^one who prays for another,’ a ‘bedesman.’ 



CHAPTER V. 


Tfie Romancists. 

A h m e d 1 . 

The earliest romancist among the Western Turks was 
probably that Ahmed whose poem Canopus and Vere was, 
according to '^Ashiq Chelebi, written in the days of Murad 1. 
But as nothing is known of that author or his work save 
from the brief and contemptuous passage in ‘^Ashiq’s Tezkire, 
Taj-ud-Di'n Ahmed, better known under his makhlas of 
Ahmedi, the brother of Hamzevi and the panegyrist of Prince 
Suleyman, is to all intents and purposes the introducer of 
the metrical romance. 

There is the usual uncertainty as to Ahmedi’s birthplace; 
Latifi and ^Ali make him a native of Siwas, but Tash-kdpri- 
zade, whose notice of this poet appears more reliable than 
Latifi’s, says that he and his brother were born in the little 
kingdom of Germiyan. While yet quite young he left his 
native land in order to prosecute his studies in Cairo, then 
the metropolis of Arab culture; and when there he fore- 
gathered with two other young Turks, Hajji Pasha ^ and 

^ Hajji Pasha was a native of the petty kingdom of Aydin. After studying 
and writing a good deal on scholastic subjects, he turned his attention to 
medicine in consequence of an illness which he had contracted. He acquired 
so great a name in this science that he was appointed governor of the 
hospital in Cairo. He wrote in Arabic a famous medical treatise called Shifa- 



Fenan, ^ who had gone thither on the same errand as him- 
self, and who both . were destined to become illustrious in 
the learned world of their day. Tash-kopri-zade tells us, 
and the story is repeated, more or less slightly modified, by 
all the subsequent biographers, that the three friends, who 
were then studying under the famous teacher Sheykh Ekmel- 
ud-Din, being anxious to learn something of the fortune that 
awaited them, repaired one day to the cell of a certain pro- 
fessor of the occult arts who had a high reputation as a 
reader of the future. This gifted personage 'looked into the 
mirror of their auspicious destiny,’ and turning to Hajji 
Pasha, said, 'Thou shalt busy thyself with medicine;’ then 
to Fenarf, 'Kindling thee at the light of learning, thou shalt 
shine, and from thee shall many light the lamp, many stir 
the fire of guidance on the way of salvation;’ and lastly to 
Ahmedi, ' Thou shalt waste thy time over poetry ; and 
neglecting the universal sciences, thou shalt turn thee to 
the particular arts;’ ^ all of which prophecies of course duly 
came to pass. 

From Cairo Ahmedi returned to his native country of 


ul-Esqam ve Dewd-ul-Alam or ^ The Healing of Ills and the Cure of Pains,’ 
and in Tui*kish a smaller work on the same subject which he named Teshil- 
ut-Tibb or ^The Facilitation of Medicine.’ 

1 Mevldna Shems-ud-Din Mchemmed-i Fenan was among the most distin- 
guished of the early Ottoman ‘^ulenid. He was born in 751 (1350) at a village 
called Fendr, whence his surname. Duiing the reigns of Bdyczid and Mehemmed 
he enjoyed great reputation as a teacher in Brusa, students coming from all 
parts to attend his lectures. In 828 (1425) Murad II made him Cadi of 
Brusa. In 833 (1430) he undertook for the second time the pilgrimage to 
Mekka, on this occasion as an act of thanksgiving for the recovery of his 
sight which he had temporarily lost. He died in 834 (1431). He left several 
works in Arabic on scholastic subjects. 

2 By the teim ‘universal sciences’ Culdm-i kulHye) is meant the abstract 
sciences, such as metaphysic ; these, being the peculiar province of the 
Soul Reasonable, were accounted more worthy of respect than the ‘particular 
arts’ (fundn-i juz^iye), like prosody and rhetoric, which depend upon such 
faculties of the Soul Sensible as observation and imagination. See pp. 48-51, 
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Germiyan where he became khoja or titular tutor to the 
Emir or King who, we are told, being fond of poetry, held 
his preceptor in high esteem. This was most probably during 
the reign of the Ottoman Sultan Murad I; in any case it 
must have been before 792 (1390), the year in which Bayczid 
the Thunderbolt swept away the independence of Germiyan 
and of so many other of the states of the Decarchy. 

The next glimpse we get of Ahmedi is at Amasiya where 
he is said to have presented a qasida to Timur who had 
paused at that city while on his devastating march through 
the Turkish lands. The poem, we arc told, greatly pleased 
the Tartar king who bade the author join his private circle, 
where his wit and conversational gifts found much favour. 
Here again the author of the Crimson Peony tells a story 
which is reproduced without substantial difiference by his 
successors. One day Timur invited Ahmedi to accompany 
him to the private bath in the establishment which served 
him as a palace, and when there he asked him by way of 
pleasantry to set a value on each of the young beauties 
who were in attendance to perform the various offices con- 
nected with the Eastern bath. So the poet began and valued 
one at the ‘tribute of Egypt;’ ^ another at the world full 
of silver and gold, and so on. When he had finished, Timur 
said, ‘Come now, value me likewise.’ Ahmedi looked at the 
great conqueror, the master of half Asia, and answered, 
‘Eighty aspers.’ 2 ‘Out on thee, Ahmedi!’ said the King, 

1 ^The tribute of Egypt,’ a phrase used to expicss any immense sum 
of money. 

2 The Ottoman coinage was inaugurated by Sultan Orkhan who in 729 
(1329) issued small silver pieces which were originally called aejeha-i ‘^osmani. 
Until the end of the reign of Selim I (the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century) these little coins were usually called simply ‘•osmdni; from that 
time onwards the common designation has been aqcha. English writers have 
almost always used the word ^asper’ to represent the Turkish aqcha; and 
as the former term, though incorrect, has found its way into our dictionaries 
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'how is it thou thus judgest? the towcP alone which is 
about my middle is worth eighty aspers.’ 'It is even the 
towel about thy middle that I valued,’ rejoined the poet, 
'that apart, thou art not worth a brass farthing!’ Timur 
had the magnanimity not only to pardon Ahmedi, but to 
present him with such valuables as he had with him at the 
bath. Perhaps, if there is any truth in the story, the despot 
admired the courage which dai'ed thus address him. 

Some time after this, Ahmedi attached himself to the court 
of Prince Suleyman at Adrianople, where he was well received. 
According to the Crimson Peony he presented to this Prince 
his great poem the Iskender-Name or 'Book of Alexander’ 
which had been written several years earlier, but to which 
he continued to add almost to the time of his death; he 
also wrote for him a great number of qasidas and ghazcls 
which were formed into a Diwan. He returned to Amasiya, 
probably on the death of his patron, and there, according 
to Tash-kopri-zade, he died about the end of the year 815 
(Jan. — Feb. 1413). The same authority states that Ahmedi 
was over eighty years of age at the time of his death; if 
this is correct, he must have been upwards of seventy when 
at Suleyman’s court. 

Latifi’s account of Ahmedi, which has been followed by 
Von Hammer, differs considerably from the foregoing. Accord- 

and may be considered as the English repiescntative of the oiiginal, I shall 
make use of it in the present work. Authorities differ as to the exact value 
of the original aqcha or asper; but it is agieed that the coin was pretty 
nearly equivalent to the modern ghurush 01 piastre, that is, to about 21/2 d. 
of our money. This value was fairly maintained till the time of Mehemmed II 
[855 (1451) — 918 (1481)] when it fell to about 2d. After this the asper 
continued steadily to decline. The last struck were issued by Mahmild II in 
1234 (1818-9). For an excellent and detailed account of the Ottoman coinage, 
see Ghdlib Edhem Bey’s Taqwi'm-i Meskiikat-i ‘^Osmdniya. 

^ The towel or napkin which the bather puts round his waist and which 
leaches to the knees or a little lowQr. 
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ing to this biographer, the poet, who was a native of Siwas, 
was the panegyrist of one Mir (Lord) Selman or Sulnian, 
a tribal chief of Murad Ts time, for whom he wrote his 
Iskcndcr-Namc and his Diwan. The prince here meant is 
probably the King of Gcrmiyan to whom, according to the 
Crimson Peony, Ahmedi acted as khoja. There is, however, 
generally considerable difficulty in individualising the rulers 
of these little states of the Decarchy, as the Ottoman histo- 
rians, who are our chief authorities, have an unfortunate 
habit of speaking of those kinglets by a simple patronymic 
such as Geriniyan-oghli, ‘the Son of Gcrmiyan,’ without men- 
tioning the name of the descendant in question. That Lati'fi’s 
Mir Sulnian was the King of Gcrmiyan is the opinion of 
the modern Ottoman scholar Fa^iq Reshad Bey. This opinion 
receives some support from the fact that, as we shall learn, 
more fully in a later chapter, the contemporary poet Sheykh- 
oghli began his romantic mcsncvi when ‘Shah Suleyman 
was King of all Gcrmiyan,’ although this sovereign appears 
to have died before the completion of the poem, which was 
eventually presented to Bayezid Bey (Sultan Bayezid the 
Thunderbolt). On the other hand, no mention of a king of 
Gcrmiyan called Suleyman has been found in the histories. 
These tell us that in 783 (1381-2) Prince (afterwards Sultan) 
Bayezid married the daughter of the Germiyan-oghli of the 
time, then an aged man, whose son Ya^^qiib Bey (the name 
in this case is recorded) was ruler of the country when it 
was annexed by the Ottomans some nine years later. The 
Germiyan-oghli who was Bayezid’s father-in-law may be the 
Mir Sulnian or Shah Suleyman of the poets. 

Latifi^says nothing about the sojourn in Egypt, nothing 
about the intercourse with Timur, but on the other hand he 
tells a story concerning the Iskcndcr-Namc which, though 
repeated by Hasan Chelebi, is passed over by all the other 
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biographers. It is to the effect that when Ahmedf presented 
this poem to ‘the magnates of the age/ — by which term 
must be meant Mfr Sulman and his courtiers, — these declined 
to accept it, saying, ‘A deft qasida had been better than 
such a book as this.’ Deeply chagrined by such a reception, 
the author went back to the house which he shared with 
Sheykhi, afterwards so illustrious as a poet, and there told 
his friend the cause of his dejection. That night Sheykhi 
composed an elegant qasida which he gave to Ahmedi 
telling him to offer it on the morrow to his dissatisfied 
patrons. Ahmedi did so, when the patrons, who seem to have 
had some idea of criticism, having glanced over the lines, 
said to him, ‘If this qasida be thine, yon book is not; and 
if the book be, this qasida is not.’ 

Such is Latifi’s story, and it need not be without foun- 
dation. The Iskcndcr-Name contains no dedication; the 
question is therefore between the statements of the biogra- 
phers. Latifi, the earliest authority, says it was presented 
to the ‘tribal chief’ Mir Sulman (presumably the King of 
Germiyan); Tash-kopri-zade says it was presented to Prince 
Suleyman the son of Bayezfd,* ^Ashiq, Hasan and ‘^Ali are 
silent on the subject. The identity of name between the 
two princes has probably bred confusion; but it may be 
that the first draft of the work was offered to the King 
of Germiyan and rejected as Latifi tells, and that later on 
a more perfect version was presented to and accepted by 
Prince Suleyman. 

With regard to the part attributed to Sheykhi; we know 
from the Crimson Peony that in his youth this poet, who 
was likewise a Germiyan Turk, was a pupil of Ahmedi’s, 
so is it not improbable that they may at one time have 
lived under the same roof. Sheykhi’s skill in decorative verse 
was certainly far beyond Ahmedi’s; but whether the elder 
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poet would have condescended to pass oit a ])U[)il s work 
as his own may fairly be questioned. 

Ahmedi’s great work the Iskender-Name or ‘ l^ook of 
Alexander’* is what in early French literature would be 
called an Alexandreide, that is a history of Alexander the 
Great as this was understood by the medieval world. It is 
the first important secular poem of the Western 'I urks, it 
indeed we may describe as secular a book w hich though 
dealing w'ith a legendary stoiy and touching upon all branches 
of the knowledge of the day, takes each incident as it 
arises for the text for a sermon and discovers in every scene 
an allegory or a pai'cible. For this poem is not merely one 
of the many fabulous versions of the life of the great ct)n- 
queror wdiich in the Middle Ages sprang up on all sides 
both in East and West; here the story of Alexander is so 
to speak but the frame-work wnthiii which the author sought 
to enclose an epitome of all the science, w'hether sacred or 
secular, of his time. Ilis aim was thus to make of his book 
a kind of cncyclopiedia embracing in abstract all human 
knowledge. 

For this purpose the story of Alexander w^as well chosen; 
for the King being represented as of an incpiiring turn of 
mind and being ever accompanied by his sages, Aristotle, 
Plato and the rest of them, the machinery h)r a formidable 
scientific discussion is always at hand. In this way Ahmedi 
contrives to introduce not merely abstracts of psychology 
and medicine, astronomy and geography, and the other 
sciences of the time, but a summary of the whole field of 
history as the medieval East knew it. This summary, which 
occupies about a fourth of the entire poem, finishes in some 


J Ahmedi’s Iskender-Name is slill unpublished. The IJritish Museum has 
five MSS. (Uarl. 3273: Add. 7918: Add. 7905: Or. 1376: Add. 5986.) of 
which only the first ib complete. There ib an imperfect copy iix my collection. 
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manuscripts with the fall of the Baghdad Khalifatc, while 
in others it is carried down to the author’s own time, winding 
up with the reign of his patron Suleyman over European 
Turkey. 

But such discourses on science or history, which are always 
put into the mouth of some sage or other and thus woven 
into the story, arc not the only interruptions to which this 
is subjected. After every incident in the narrative Ahmedi 
stops and, speaking in his own person, draws a moral from 
what he has just related, the incident itself being most often 
turned into an allegory ; and thus he makes his book a manual 
of Practical Philosophy as well as of Theoretic. 

When Ahmedi wrote, Turkish literature was, as we know, 
extremely limited, consisting almost entirely of a few mystic 
poems ; it may have been his ambition to supply a complete 
library in one great work and to present to his countrymen 
in their own language the essentials of an education hitherto 
accessible only to those versed in Arabic and Persian. But 
whatever may have been the motive of the author, it is 
beyond question that while his book gains in interest from 
an archseological point of view by what is practically a 
panorama of Oriental science in the fourteenth century, the 
continually recurring interruptions and long-winded digressions 
are fatal to the poem as a work of art. But then we have 
no reason to think that Ahmedi ever regarded the Iskender- 
Name as a work of art; his obvious purpose was to educate 
and to supply a guide for conduct. That he chose to write 
in verse may well have been simply because verse was the 
easiest and most natural medium of literary expression in 
the existing condition of the Turkish language. He makes 
no attempt to embellish his lines with any kind of rhetorical 
ornament ; even the homonym, which the single-minded 
^Ashiq did not disdain, is disregarded. Picturesqueness of 
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imagery is equally little sought after; the result being a 
style of extreme simplicity often degenerating into baldness. 
Here and there this simplicity of thought and language 
lends a certain vigour to the vei'se, and would do so more 
often but for the intolerable prolixity which is the besetting 
sin of Ahmedf as it is of the whole family of medieval 
roman cists. 

The Iskender-Name was written during the latter half of 
the fourteenth century, somewhat before the definite settle- 
ment of prosody. None the less, the metre employed, which 
is the same as that used by Vcled, ^Ashiq and Suleyman, 
is fairly correctly observed, the chief irregularity being an 
inordinate use of elision. From the first the poets had occa- 
sionally, as a prosodial license, elided a short vowel imme- 
diately followed by a long one; this license Ahmedf turned 
into a practice. The result is displeasing, and must have 
been at once felt to be so, as no subsequent poet availed 
himself of this license to anything like the same extent, and 
eventually the use of elision was dropped altogether. 

As might be expected, the old Ottoman critics, Latfff, 
^Ashiq, Hasan and ^Alf, arc at one in disparaging the man- 
ner of the Iskender-Name. So artless a poem could hardly 
commend itself to those masters of the "grand style.’ Latfff 
declares that the literary skill of Ahmedf is in no wise 
commensurate with his learning; Hasan says that though 
his Iskender-Name is renowned, the manner of its versifi- 
cation is notorious; ‘^Alf sees in "his diffuse and prolix mesnevf ’ 
and in "his insipid and awkward phrases’ a fulfilment of 
the prophecy of the Egyptian seer who foretold that he 
would "waste his time* over versifiying. 

Ahmedf’s poem is not, like many Turkish romances, a 
translation from the Persian. It has little beyond the name 
and the general subject in common with Nizamf’s celebrated 
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poems. The story as given by Ahmedi follows generally on 
the lines of the history of Alexander as this is detailed in 
the Shah-Name of Firdausi. But the Turkish poet frequently 
modifies, sometimes quite alters, the incidents of the romance, 
and very often changes their order. The numerous digressions, 
scientific and didactic, are entirely his own. 

In the epilogue to Ahmedfs poem we are told that the 
work consists of 8,250 couplets, and that it was finished on 
the first day of the Latter Rebf of 792 (19th. March, 1390), 
which date, it is added, corresponds to the years 1700 of 
Alexander, 759 of Yezdejird, and 310 of Melik Shah. But 
additions were evidently made from time to time; thus in 
some manuscripts we find this allusion to the death of Prince 
Suleyman which occurred in 814 (1411): — 

Bayezid and Timur kings were yesterday; 

Now on one the snake, on one the ant, doth prey. 

Yesterday reigned Mir Suleymdn royally; 

Darksome dust within the earth to-day is he. 

Unto him with whom the power of vision lies 

Prince Suleymdn’s fate as warning will suffice. ' 

The Iskender-Name opens with a number of introductory 
cantos, some celebrating in more or less mystic fashion the 
glory of God and the praises of the Prophet, others dealing 
with certain technical points of Sufi lore. When these pre- 
liminaries, which occupy many pages, have been got over, 
the author embarks upon the romance. This is divided into 

1 

^ 

aLcjw 

ifS 

These lines occur in the historical portion of the Iskender-Name, where the 
author, when speaking of the destruction of Rustem’s family, mentions as other 
examples of the instability of earthly greatness, the deaths of his own con- 
temporaries, Bayezid the Thunderbolt, Timur and Prince Suleymdn. It is possible, 
but improbable, that the Mir Suleyman referred to is the King of Germiyan. 



a scries of Dastans or ‘Legends,’ each devoted to some 
conquest or exploit of the hero. These Dastans consist each 
of several cantos, each narrative canto being as a rule followed 
by one pointing out the moral lesson to be drawn. Leaving 
out of sight these preachments and also the scientific discus- 
sions, as forming no real part of the romance, the story of 

Iskendcr or Alexander, as given by Ahmcdi, is in outline 
* 

as follows: — 

Dara (Darius), the mighty King of Persia, conquers Riim, 
and having killed the Cmsar, divides the country among a 
number of native nobles who are to rule as his vassals. 
Faylaqus (Philip) in this way receives the region of Yiinan 
(Ionia) subject to an annual tribute of a thousand golden 
eggs — such eggs, each a misqal in weight, forming, we are 
told, the money of those days. Darius also marries the daughter 
of Philip, but restores her to her father when he returns to 
his own capital Meda^in. ^ Before departing he leaves instruc- 
tions that if the child born of her be a son, he is to receive 
all Rum as his heritage and that Philip is to act as his 
guardian. Some time after his return home Darius dies and 
is succeeded by his son Darab (Darius Codomanus). By and 
by there is born to Philip a grandson for whom the astro- 
logers predict the most brilliant future, and whom Eflaliin 
(Plato) and Buqrat (Hippocrates) name Iskender (Alexander). 
He is surnamed Zii-l-Qarnayn (i. c. ‘He of the Two Horns,’ 
‘the Bicorned,’) because he is destined to conquer ICast and 
West, and because he was born with two tresses. Aristii 
(Aristotle) and Suqrat (Socrates) as well as Plato and Hippo- 

^ Medd^in, which in Arabic means ‘Cities,’ is the name given by the 
Muslim writeis to that great city on the Tigiis which the Byzantines called 
Ctesiphon. We are told that it consisted of seven cities (whence the name) 
which together formed the capital of the ancient Persian Empire. Little of 
Medd^in now remains above the ground save the ruins of the Tdq-i Kisrd or 
‘Arch of the Chosroes,’ built by the Kisrd, or Chosroes, Ndshirewdn, 
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crates are charged with his education, and so by the time 
he has reached his tenth year he is a philosopher versed 
in the mysteries of the heavens. Philip dies when Alexander 
is fifteen years old, whereupon the latter becomes king. His 
first act is to summon the four philosophers and ask them 
concerning the nature of things; they are explaining this in 
a materialistic fashion when Khizr, ^ who is present though 
not recognised, declares that matter is not eternal and that 
God formed the universe from nothing. He convinces Plato 
and then vanishes, whereupon they recognise who he is that 
had come to teach them the True Faith, which, on the 
King’s suggestion, they accept. Alexander then asks each of 
the four to embody in a treatise his counsels, that these 
may aid him in the hard task of kingship; and this they 
accordingly do. One night Alexander secs in a vision an 
angel who gives a sword into his hand telling him to use 
it against his enemies. East and West having been given 
to him; which dream Aristotle interprets as a Divine pro- 
mise that he will conquer the whole world. 

Darius, who hears of Alexander’s pretensions, is incensed 
and sends an ambassador demanding the annual tribute. 
Alexander bids the envoy tell his master that the bird that 
laid the golden eggs is dead, having been eaten by Philip 
during his last illness. Darius, furious at such an answer, 
sends a second envoy with a sack of millet which he empties 
out before Alexander, The latter, divining this to be a 
symbol of the magnitude of the host that will be led against 
him, sends for a cock which eats up all the millet, thus 
indicating that the vast army will be destroyed by a single 
person. Darius then assembles his countless hosts, the war- 
riors not alone of Persia, but of the many regions subject 
to the Great King, and with these he marches exultant 


1 See p. 172, n. i. 



into Rum. Alexander, whose brave bearing and eloquent 
words have won the hearts of his warriors to fight valiantly 
for him, advances to resist the foe. A furious battle follows 
which I'csults in the utter defeat of Darius, whose camp and 
possessions fall into the hands of Alexander. I3arius himself 
flics from the field, and as he is seeking some jilace of shelter 
he is overtaken and mortally wounded by two of his own 
nobles to whom he had given some offence. These thereupon 
go to Alexander and report what they have done, looking 
to be rewarded; but the King, indignant at their treachery, 
has them both hanged straightway. This is told to Darius, 
who is pleased at Alexander’s justice, and sends him a mes- 
sage making over to him his kingdom and all his treasures. 
Alexander hastens to the dying King who with his last 
words confirms the gift. Alexander, who thus becomes King 
of Persia as well as of Riim, proceeds to Meda^in where by 
the justice of his rule he wins the hearts of all. ^ 

By and by Alexander resolves to lead an expedition into 
India, so he sends a letter to Keyd the king of that land, 
demanding his submission. Now Keyd is a wise prince; and 
as some little time before, he had been warned in a vision 
of the approach of an irresistible conqueror from Rum, he 
determines to at once tender his submission and if possible 

1 In some MSS. there follows here a long clasUln dealing with the lovc- 
advcnturcs of Alexander and Gul-Shah (Princess Rose) daughter of Zeresb 
the King of ZabuUstan. This inteiludc I strongly suspect to be, if not 
altogether apochryphal, at any rate an after-thought and no pait of the oxiginal 
scheme. My reasons for this opinion arc these: i, This dastan, and this 
alone, is omitted from many MSS. 2, Nothing in any way corresponding to 
it occurs in the Shah-Name version of the story, which Ahmedi elsewhere 
follows generally. 3, The literary style is different from that of the rest of 
the work; here alone are ghazcls interspersed through the mcsnevi, in the 
fashion of Sheykhi and later poets. 4, It is awkwardly interpolated, having 
no connection with the story piopei, and being evidently introduced merely 
for the sake of the love element which is otherwise quite unrepresented in 
the Iskender-Namc. 
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make a friend of the invincible invader. To this end he 
dc'^patches an ambassadt>r to -\lcxander not only to announce 
his submission, but to pray the Riimi King to accept as an 
offering his ft)iir unicpic treasures, namely, his sage who knows 
the secrets of the spheres and the influences of the stars, 
his physician who can cure all ills save death alone, his 
bowl which, however much one drink from it, can never be 
emj^tiod, and his ])eerless daughter Shehr Banii. * The plan 
succeeds, and Alexander enters Keyd’s territory as a friend. 
The two kings meet and feast together and exchange gifts. 
Alexander tests the Indian sage by requiring the explanation 
of a number of symbolic actions, and then asks him about 
the beginnings of the universe and of man; after which he 
inquires of the ])hysician concerning the body of man and 
the nature of the mind. 

In the spring Alexander determines to march against Fur 
(Porus), another Indian king, who however refuses to follow 
Keyd's example, and prepares to resist the aggressor. He 
has in his army many elephants, animals new to Alexander, 
who none the less devises a stratagem to put them to flight, 
lie constructs a number of artificial elephants, filled inside 
with inflammable materials, which are set on trolleys and 
pulled along in front of his soldiers. When the two armies 
meet, the trolleys arc driven right up to the elephants, 
which are in front of the Indian troops, the combustible 
materials are then set ablaze, whereupon Fur’s elephants 
turn in terror, and rushing back upon the Indian lines, throw 
everything into confusion. The RiimbPersian army then 
attacks, when the Indians are totally defeated, and Fiir 
himself is slain. By this victory Alexander becomes lord- 
paramount of all India. 

' Shehr Banii, i. e. ‘ Lady of the City in some MSS. the name is Shehd 
Bdnii, i. e. ^ Lady Honey.’ 
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riaving settled aflairs in his new possession, Alexander, 
accompanied by his army and his sages, sets out on his 
long* course of wanderings, wanderings to which he is impelled 
as much by his intense desire to see the wonders of the 
world as by his lust of conquest. He begins by exploring 
the islands of the China Sea. ^ The first place at which the 
flotilla touches is the Island of Ra^ij ; here they find a crea- 
ture in human form, but winged, and speaking a tongue 
they cannot understand ; they see also a huge mountain 
infested by snakes as large as dragons; and they catch a 
parrot belonging to a species that can learn any human 
language they hear spoken. In the same island grows the 
camphor-trcc, in the shade of which a hundred persons can 
rest ; all summer these trees also are infested by huge snakes 
so that no one can approach them, the natives therefore 
shoot at them arrows to which they have affixed their own 
names, and when winter is come and the snakes are gone, 
each man appropriates the tree in which his arrow has stuck, 
and draw’s the camphor from it. Alexander and his warriors 
sail next to the Isle of Raziya where gold grows on the 
ground like grass, and where they find a timid people who flee 
on their approach. The next halt is at the Isle of Waq-Waq 
which is ruled by a queen who has an army of six thousand 
maidens, and who sends gifts to Alexander on hearing of 
his arrival; this island owes its name to a tree the fruit of 

1 The China Sea was par cxccliencc the region of marvels. Most of the 
wondcis seen by Alexander, as well as the names of most of the islands he 
visited, are taken from the works of the old geogiaphers, Qazwini, Idil*»i and 
Ibn-ul-Verdi. Some are mentioned in the Arabian Nights story of Sindbad. 
Those matters are carefully investigated, and many points in connection with 
them elucidated, by M. van der lath, in his line edition of the KiUlb '^Ajahb 
el-IIind (Livre dcs Mervcilles dc ITndc), Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1883-6. 

2 M. de Goeje has identified the Waq-Waq Isles with Japan, which is called 
Wo-Kwok in the Chinese dialect of Canton, where the Arab sailors doubtless 
learned the name. L. de Merveilles, pp. 295 et seq. 
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which cries out Waq! ^Vc^ql They proceed to another island 
where there is a very beautiful people who live among 
inaccessible mountains ; also a race of dog-headed tnen. 
Alexander questions an old man whom he meets here con- 
cerning the ocean, and is told that someone else had inquired 
as to its depth, whereupon an angel had appeared and informed 
the questioner that a man who had fallen in three hundred 
years before was still falling, not yet having reached the 
bottom. The old man tells further of a great fish that seeks 

to swallow ships but can be driven off by the beating of 

drums; of a monster crab the shell of which when pounded 
and mixed with tutty is good for illnesses of the eye; of 

a wondrous deer; of a radiance that appears in the form of 

a bird whereat if one look, his eyes are dazzled, and 'on 
the appearance whereof the sky becomes as a garden while 
the sea shines with light and the waves are stilled; of a 
snake-bodied, elephant-headed fish; and of a creature that 
swims in the sea by day and flies through the air by night. 
As the climate of the Isle of j aba is pleasant, Alexander builds 
there a city which he calls Serendib; he then subjects the 
whole island which was being torn by internal w'ars. In the 
Isle of the Tinnin (Dragon) he encounters a great dragon which 
eats two oxen every night. Alexander destroys this monster 
by filling two ox-skins with pitch and lime and leaving 
these in the path of the dragon who cats them and is burned. 
The next island is Selamit where they see a fountain flowing 
into a well; the drops of water as they descend into this 
well arc changed into stones, white or black according as 
they fall by day or by night. Alexander reaches the Valley 
of Diamonds through which he is told none, not even dra- 
gons, may pass, as it is full of venomous snakes and as 
there blows in it a wind that turns stones to wax, though 
nothing can cut the diamonds there. The King determines 



to obtain some of these, so he has a thousand eagles caught 
and kept foodlcss for two days, when he has pieces of meat 
thrown before their eyes into the Valley. The birds arc 
then released, whereupon they fly down and pick up the pieces 
of meat to which many diamonds adhere; they are followed, 
and where they alight the precious stones are found. In 
another island the King sees a gi'eat palace concerning which 
he asks the Indian sage, who tells him that none can enter 
it and no one knows what it is. As they are speaking there 
issue from it a host of dog-headed men who attack Alexan- 
der’s army, but are defeated and fly back into their stronghold. 
The King desires to follow them, but is dissuaded by the 
sage who declares to him that the place is enchanted. 

Alexander now turns his face towards China, which when 
Tamghaj Khan, the king of that country, hears, he is sore 
perplexed. He however resolves to submit, and goes out to 
meet Alexander, and the two kings enter the Chinese capital 
together in triumph. The usual feasts and philosophical dis- 
cussions ensue, and Alexander confirms Tamghaj in all his 
former rights. He next proceeds to the most eastern East 
and looks upon the rising-place of the sun. Then desirous 
of beholding the wonders of the West, he retraces his foot- 
steps, and soon afterwards he has left China behind him. 
He is encamped in a lovely spot when he is accosted by 
a man who tells him that yesterday he saw a wonderful 
stone which changes from colour to colour and at night 
shines like a mirror. Alexander asks Aristotle of this and is 
told that the name of this stone is feylaqus, that it is found 
in China and Russia, that he who possesses it can control 
the demons and enjoys safety from wild beasts and reptiles; 
but that the demons hide it lest any man should through 
it obtain mastery over them. After visiting a mine whence is 
obtained the metal kharchfn from which are made poisoned 



spear and arrow heads, but whereat if a paralytic look, he 
is cured, they proceed through Cashmere to the Turkish 
lands. A Turkish chieftain offers battle, and after a hard 
fight is defeated, whereupon his country is made over to the 
King of China. Alexander converts the people, who are 
heathen, to the Unity, and after the customary carouse, sets 
out on the search for new wonders. They encounter giant 
apes and one-horned hares on their way to the land of 
Taghariin whose inhabitants are men in form but brutes in 
nature, and where they see men with the heads of wolves 
and others with the faces of elephants or dogs. 

^Proceeding, they come to a place where arc two great 
mountains with a gap between them, and beneath which 
dwells a feeble and timid folk. In reply to the King's ques- 
tions, these tell him that they live in terror of Cog and 
Magog, two barbarous tribes, that dwell on the other side 
of the mountains and ever and anon descend upon them 
through the gap, and harry and lay waste their land. In 
response to their prayer for aid, Alexander gets together a 
vast array of workmen and blocks up the gap through which 
the savages come, by building in it a huge dyke or rampart. 
When this has reached the summits of the mountains he 
covers it over with pieces of metal which he then melts by 
means of blasts from innumerable furnaces so that, when 
the metal has cooled, mountains and dyke present one solid 
mass which nothing can penetrate. As this charitable action 
was done for the love of God, Alexander put much gold 
and silver among the metal on the dyke. 

Having thus effectually barred the way of Gog and Magog, 
Alexander continues his journey. The Russians of Khazar 
try to stop his progress, but after a desperate battle they 
are defeated and their lands laid waste. The King then ju'o- 
ceeds to Mazenderan in order to conquer the divs or demons 
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whose head-quarters are in that province and of whose exploits 
he has heard. He fights a great battle with them, in the 
course of which a demon leaps upon his shoulders and cannot 
be displaced till smitten down by an angel from heaven. 
When the fiends have been utterly defeated, Alexander passes 
into Khurasan, and there founds the cities of Merv, Samar- 
cand and Herat. 

The next country visited is Egypt, where the King sees 
the pyramids and many other marvels. He founds there the 
city of Alexandria which he names after himself and makes 
his capital. He builds in this city a pillar, on which is set 
a glass called the giti-numa or ‘ world-displayer,’ wherein 
is reflected all the good and all the evil done throughout 
the world. Besides this, there is erected on the pillar a talis- 
manic figure of a man which turns towards the quarter where 
any enemy is plotting against the city; and there is like- 
wise another talisman which keeps the city free from snakes 
and all stinging things. ^ 

Meanwhile Qayzafa, ^ the great Queen of the Sunset-land 
(Maghrib), ^ having heard of the mighty deeds of Alexander, 
sends a clever painter to Egypt, who, without the King’s 
knowing it, takes his portrait and carries it back to* his 
mistress. Alexander on his part hears of the splendour and 
power of Qayzafa, and straightway desiring that she too be 
subject to him, sends an ambassador demanding her sub- 

^ Alimedi tells how those talismans were dcstioyed thiough the craft of a 
Frank who having ingratiated himself with the ‘^Abbasi Khalifa of the day, 
persuaded him by means of a lying story of a trcasine hidden beneath, to 
demolish the pillar whereon they stood. 

2 This name should perhaps be transliterated Qaydafa, the being 

often written 6 in old Peisian books. 

3 Maghiib, liteially the ^Sunset-land’ or the ‘Land of the Setting,’ is con- 
stantly mentioned in Eastern romance. It vaguely repiesents the western 
regions of the earth (as then known), especially Larbaiy or North-westein 
Africa with Spain and Portugal. 
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mission. She replies by bidding him beware of presumption 
and arrogance. On receiving this answer, he sets out against 
her with ml vast army, and on his way he comes to a great 
city, which he takes. Qayzafa’s son Qandariish, who is mar- 
ried to the daughter of the king of this city, is here made 
prisoner along with his wife. In order himself to spy out 
the resources of Qayzafa’s land, Alexander devises and exe- 
cutes a stratagem; he makes his vezir assume the royal 
dress and personate the king, while he disguises himself as 
a simple noble, and when Qandariish and his wife are led 
out to be executed, he intercedes for them with the fictitious 
king and obtains their freedom, and having thus won their 
gratitude, he accompanies them in the character of an am- 
bassador to the court of Qayzafa. The Queen, who recognises 
the King from his portrait, asks his errand, whereupon he 
declares that he is an ambassador from Ale.xander who 
demands her submission; this she again refuses. After he 
has given a false name in answer to her cpiestions, Qayzafa 
tells him that he himself is Alexander and shows him his 
own portrait. On finding himself thus discovered, the King 
is in terror for his life; but the Queen reassures him, and 
after making him swear never to lead an army against her, 
proposes a treaty of alliance, to which he agrees. Pie is then 
presented with many gifts and set at liberty. But no sooner 
is he in safety, than, tormented by the thought that he has 
had to treat with another sovereign as with his equal, he 
schemes the destruction of Qayzafa and her land. Precluded 
by his oath from drawing the sword against her, he is com- 
pelled to fall back on stratagem. The Sunset-land lies at a 
lower level than Riim, so in order to destroy the former, he 
causes great canals to be dug to it from the Sea of Riim, which 
is then allowed to enter these canals, and thus the Sunset-land 
is submerged, and Qayzafa and all her subjects arc drowned. 
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When they hear of this, all the remaining kings of the 
earth, dreading the violence and craft of Alexander, offer 
him their submission, and he becomes lord-painpount of 
the whole world. But still he is not satisfied, and sighs that 
there are no more worlds to conquer. Scorning his vezir’s 
counsel to be content, he fits out a ship with provisions for 
a year and gives it in charge to a skilful captain and crew, who 
have with them two learned men from each of the nations 
of the world, and who are bidden sail the seas for a year 
and see whether there be still any land unconquered. They 
sail for a whole year but see nothing, and are about to return 
when they perceive another ship. This they approach, but 
though they have with them interpreters for seventy-two 
languages, they are unable to understand a word of the 
strangers’ speech. The two crews agree by signs that a man 
from each ship shall go and stay for a time in the other 
so that he may learn the language and tell what there is to 
tell. Alexander’s ship returns with the stranger on board, and 
when the latter has learned the Rumi tongue, he is brought 
before the King to whom he tells that in .the world whence 
he comes there is likewise a king whose name is Alexander and 
who, having conquered all the kingdoms there, had despatched 
that ship with two years’ provisions to bring him tidings of 
the earth, of which he now desires to possess himself. 

On hearing this, Alexander’s pride is somewhat abated, 
and he bids Aristotle tell him the history of all that has 
happened and that shall happen upon the earth. In response 
to this command the sage gives a sketch of the history of 
the world as this was known in Ahmedf’s time, beginning 
with Keyumers the first legendary king of Persia and coming 
down to the time of the composition of the Iskcnder-Namc. 
In the course of this history Alexander hoars of the future 
advent of the Prophet and of the glories of Baghdad; and 
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anxious to behold the sacred Ka^ba and the city where the 
Khalifas are to rule, he again sets out with his great army. 
Having visited Baghdad, he proceeds towards the Hijaz, on 
the way to which he comes upon a monastery which he 
enters and where he sees an ancient monk who continues 
his devotions utterly regardless of the great King’s presence. 
On Alexander’s asking what he means by this behaviour, 
the monk replies that it were unbecoming he Should bow 
down to a slave of his slave. Alexander demands an explanation 
of his words, whereupon he says, ‘Thou art the slave of lust 
whose master I am.’ The King is pleased with this answer, 
and prays the monk to give him some helpful counsel, which 
he does, ^ The next object Alexander encounters is a lofty 
palace, the door of which, though guarded by a talisman, 
opens to his hand. On entering he perceives upon a gold 
and ivory throne the body of a king, and hard by a tablet 
setting forth that this is ‘'Ad, conqueror of East and West, 
who ruled for twelve hundred years till death came to him, 
when none could save him, and bidding the reader beware 
of trust in the world and of pride; and when Alexander 
reads this he weeps. The King passes on and reaches Mekka, 
where he performs all the rites of the pilgrimage. When 
he has heard the history of the city, he leaves and proceeds 
to Jerusalem, after visiting which, he returns to Egypt. There 
he reigns in all prosperity and splendour; and sages repair 
thither from every land, and study and write books. 

Alexander secs now that his fortune is at the zenith, and 
as he knows that declension must follow every ascension, 
his heart is grieved. A sage who perceives the traces of care 
upon his face, asks the reason, and when the King tells him, 
he replies that in the Farthest East springs the Fountain 

1 This story is told likewise of Diogenes the Cynic (Diyitj.lnes-i Kelbi) 
and the king of his day. 
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of Life, of which if any drink, he lives for ever in the world, 
but that the way thereto is very hard. When he hears of 
this, Alexander is rejoiced as though he had already found 
the Water, and straightway appoints as regent his son Isken- 
derus, and accompanied by Khizr and a mighty army, sets 
out for the distant East On his march he comes to the 
City of the Brahmans, a mountain in the caves of which 
dwell couiftless naked and fasting devotees ; and on his asking 
their chiefs why they thus live apart from mankind and 
abstain from food, he is answered that there is other food 
than bread. Going on, he comes to a vast dome, under which 
he enters, and there in a jewel-adorned room, on a ruby 
throne, he sees a dead man, and by him a tablet bearing 
an inscription in which he (Alexander) is addressed by name 
and told that this dead man was likewise a King Zu-l-Qarnayn, 
that he lived four thousand years ago, and that he too having 
conquered East and West, had got so far on his journey 
in quest of the Fount of Life. Proceeding onwards, they 
pass through plains and valleys and forests filled with wild 
boars and snakes and tigers till they reach the Land of the 
Witches who seek to bar their progress by causing to spring 
up before them an enchanted fire, which, however, is extin- 
guished by a great rain sent from heaven in response to Khizr’s 
prayer. A month’s further journey brings them to the City 
of Shad-Kam (Fulfilled Desire), all the inhabitants of which 
are women. The Queen hospitably receives them and directs 
them on their way to the Fount of Life which lies no great 
distance off in the midst of a dense and impenetrable Dark- 
ness, the beginnings of which can be seen from the spot 
to which their lady-guides accompany them. Alexander and 
his army then advance into the Darkness wherein the Fount 
is hid; but ere they have got very far, they are assailed by 
a terrific storm which destroys half the host and scatters 
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the remainder in hopeless confusion. When Alexander becomes 
conscious of what has happened, he realises that the Water 
of Life is not for him; so he and what is left of his army 
grope their way through the Blackness out into the light as 
best they may. Meanwhile Khizr, who in the confusion 
wrought by the storm, had got separated from all the others, 
comes without trouble upon the Fount of Life, and drinks 
thereof; and so he lives for ever, though he is never seen 
again by Alexander or his warriors. 

These, on issuing from the Darkness, encamp in a plain 
in the centre of which is a great tree beneath whose shade 
Alexander lies down to sleep. At midnight, when all are 
asleep save the King, he hears the tree sighing and wailing; 
it then addresses him, asking why he still thus lusts after 
conquest seeing that his end is near, and reproaching him 
with having made no provision for the future and with having 
got no real happiness from his life. When he hears the words 
of the tree, the King is filled with dismay, and on the morrow 
he is taken ill; and the army hastens back towards Persia. 
At a certain place on the road Alexander is attacked with 
sudden weakness, and there he writes a farewell letter to 
his mother Ruqiya Khatun. They proceed to Shehr-riiz, where 
the King’s sickness increases on him, and where Plato vainly 
tries to cure him. He then gives instructions as to his funeral, 
and dies. His body is taken to Alexandria where his mother 
visits his bier, and mourning over him, cries that while he 
went in search of the Water of Life, he drained the cup of 
Death. He is buried in that city with the utmost pomp; 
but when his body is being carried to the grave, one hand 
is left exposed, so that all may take warning, seeing how 
Alexander who possessed the whole world goes empty-handed 
as he came. His mother commands each of the Greek sages 
to write an epitaph on him, and then seeks out his son 
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Iskenderus to seat him in his father’s place. But this Prince 
is a philosopher and hates sovereignty, so he refuses the 
crown and retires into holy seclusion. Anarchy therefore 
and confusion fill the Eastern world till King Ardeshfr, the 
first of the Sasanians, appears and once again brings order 
to those lands. 

Such is the history of Alexander as recounted by Ahmcdi. 
In this history there is one incident which seems in a pre- 
eminent degree to have laid hold of the imagination of the 
Eastern poets. This is the King’s futile quest of the Water 
of Life in the Land of Darkness and the discovery of that 
Fountain by Khizr. It is not too much to say that there is 
scarcely an Ottoman poet of any importance who has not 
in one way or another made allusion to this famous adventure. 
As we proceed we shall find constant references to it and 
endless fancies suggested by it, so it will be well to bear 
this part of the story in our minds. We shall also meet with 
allusions to the Dyke of Gog and Magog, and to what the 
poets call the ^Mirror of Alexander,’ which would appear 
to be identical with the talismanic glass that Ahmedi says 
was set up on the pillar at Alexandria. The King himself 
is often mentioned as the type of a mighty conqueror and 
powerful monarch, and the proudest of the Sultans held it 
for a compliment to be compared to this great forerunner. 

Perhaps because the absence of any love-interest rendered 
it less suitable material for Sufi allegorising, the story of 
Alexander was less popular as a subject with the Turkish 
writers than any other of the stock-romances of the Persians; 
and so while we find several versions, by as many different 
poets, of the stories of Khusrev and Shfrfn, of Leylf and 
Mejniin, and of Joseph and Zelikha, there is, as far as I 
know, only one other Iskender-Name in West-Turkish lite- 
rature. This is by an obscure Ottoman poet called Fighani, 
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who wrote about the end of the fifteenth century; but it 
never achieved any success, and is now practically forgotten. ^ 

The Iskendcr-Name is far from being the sole outcome 
of Ahmedi's literary labours. He wrote an immense number 
of qasidas and ghazels; these have been collected and form 
a large Diwan, a manuscript of which is in the British 
Museum, ^ 

The style of these lyric poems differs much from that of 
the Iskender-iSrame ; far more attention has been paid to 
matters of technique; there is here a striving after felicity, 
if not curiosity, of expression, which is wholly absent from 
the romance. The metres arc regularly Persian, althpugh 
frequent violations of the strict pi'osodial rules still occur. 
There is a much more sparing use of the license of elision. 
Many of the poems arc addressed to Mfr Siilman ; but whether 
the King of Gcrmiyan or Prince Suleyman is intended, is 
not always determinable, Ahmedi’s Diwan is quite in the 
Persian style and taste. It is very unlike that of his contem- 
porary Cadi Burhan-ud-Din which was no doubt being written 
while his own Iskendcr-Name was in process of composition. 
If the bulk of Ahmedi’s lyrics, as we have them, was pro- 
duced during the fourteenth century, then the settlement of 
West-Turkish prosody must have been effected somewhat 
before the Tartar invasion. 

Latifi says that Ahmedi translated most of the qasidas 
of the Persian poets Selman and Zahir. While it is quite 
possible that Ahmedi did study and ‘parallel,’ pr even trans- 
late, some of the works of these two poets, this statement 
of Latifi’s need not be taken literally. It was the fashion 
among Ottoman writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 

1 There is a much better-known version of the story by Mfr '^AU Shir-i 
Newd^i; but this of course is in Jaghatay or Eastern Turkish, and so does 
not come within our sphere. 

2 Or. 4127. The Diwdn is unprinted. 
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turies to bracket the names of Sclman and Zahir with that 
of any poet they wished to commend, without meaning that 
there was any actual resemblance; thus to say that so and 
so’s qasidas were as those of Selman and Zahfr, implied 
nothing more than that they were excellent. ^ 

Latifi credits Ahmedi with a second romantic mesnevi, 
'Jemshid and Khurshid’ by name. In this he is borne out 
by Katib Chelebi who mentions two Turkish poems with 
that title, one by Ahmedi of Germiyan and one by the 
poetess Hubbi ^ who flourished in the sixteenth century. Of 
this^ romance of Ahmedf’s I have been unable to find any 
particulars. It is not unlikely that it was suggested by, per- 
haps translated from, a poem of the same name written in 
763 (1362) by the Persian Selman whom Latifi says he followed. 
If this be so, the Jemshid who is hero of the romance is 
not the celebrated half-legendary king of ancient Persia, but 
a wholly imaginary prince, son of the Faghfiir or Emperor 
of China, while the heroine Khurshid is the daughter of the 
Caesar of Rum. 

Several of the biographers mention further a versified 
treatise on medicine as being among Ahmedi’s works; and 
Katib Chelebi speaks of a Turkish poem called Suleyman- 

* ZaWr-ud-Din-i Faryabi (see- p. 144, n. 2.), who died in 598 (120 1 -2), and 
Selmdn Saveji, who died about 779 (1377-8), are among the greatest of the 
Persian qasida-writers. They probably owed the position of conventional paragon 
that they held among the Turks to the following passage from one o-f the 
ghazels of Hdfiz in which the great Persian poet flatters himself on having 
outdone them: — 

p 

What place is there for the ditties of Kh^ajii and the poetry of Sclman? 

For the poetry of our Hafiz is better than the fair verse of Zahir. 

2 In FluegeTs edition this name is wrongly printed and translite- 

rated Jeni. 
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Name or 'The Book of Suleyman,’ which he says is by 
Ahmcdi of Gcrmiyan. This last may perhaps be the accom- 
plishment of a pious purpose expressed in the Iskendcr-Name, 
where, after the account of Prince Suleyman’s reign at the 
close of the historical sketch, the author declares his intention, 
provided life be accorded him, of writing a book entirely 
devoted to the exploits of his patron. 

We shall now translate a few extracts from such of Ahmcdi’s 
works as are accessible. 

From the Iskender-Name. [40] 

Alexander buildeth the Dyke of Gog and Magog. 

Jouincying on waul, did the King two mountains reach, — 

Even to the moon upsoared the peak of each. ^ 

When the King of Eaitli was come those mountains nigh, 

There a passing wretched folk did lie espy. 

Woman-like w^eic all, and naked and forlorn. 

All of them by hunger’s hand distraught and worn. 

When the Monarch asked them of theii case, did they 
Answer thus: King, live thou on earth for aye! 

‘Ilowsoe’er the Sphcic may turn, do thou remain! 

^Sure and steadfast may the Lord Ihy thionc maintain! 

‘May the Etein eternal life on thee bestow! 

' For Muhanmiedau peoples the source of the story of Gog and Magog 
(Ye^jiij and Me^jiij), wdiich appear to have been the names of barbarous 
Turkman tribes, is the following passage from the iSth, chapter of the Koran: 
“Then he (Alexander) followed a w^ay, until when he icached to between 
the two ramparts (i. e. mountains) he found below them a folk who could 
scarce undeistand speech. Said they, ‘O Bicorned! verily Gog and Magog are 
evil-doers on the earth; so shall w’e bung to thee tribute on that thou settest 
bctw'cen us and them a dyke?’ Said he, ‘What my I^ord hath established me 
in is better, so aid me with strength and I will set between you and them 
a rampait. Bring me lumps of iron until they fill up the space between the 
mountain-sides.’ Said he, ‘Blow until that it maketh a fire.’ Said he, ‘Bring 
me that I may pour over it, molten brass.’ And they (Gog and Magog) could 
not scale it, neither could they tunnel it.” 
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^ Ne’er may tliy prosperity declension knowl 
‘Ncitlier man nor jinn nor lion, paid nor drake ^ 

^From thy fearful onslaught e’er escape did make. 

^Tliou hast swept disorder fiom the earth away, 

^Through thy justice blooms the world a garden gay. 

^ Since, O Monarch, thou hast asked us of our plight, 
^Hearken that our case before thee we recite. 

‘Haply for this ill thou’lt find some remedy, 

‘Haply this hard knot by thee unloosed will be. 

‘There beyond these moimtains, hills and plains untold 
‘Stretch, and therein Gog and Magog have their hold. 

‘If we till the land or if the fields we sow, 

‘Gog and Magog come and waste whate’er we do. 

‘All their work is but to ravage and oppress, 

‘ All they do is but to ruin and distress. 

‘Half the stature of a man their height indeed; 

‘Unto one a thousand, — such the rate they breed. 

‘Like the boar’s, their bodies bristle o’er with hair, 
‘Passing sharp and long the nails and claws they bear. 
‘Naught is there with them of any human grace, 

‘Neither of religion show they any trace. 

‘Though the sands may numbered be, O mighty King, 
‘Yet of those there is nor tale nor reckoning. 

‘There, between these mountains twain, O King of Earth, 
‘Lies the road by which they alway issue forth. 

‘Other way there is not whereby they might pass. 

‘Let the Monarch find some help for this our case. 

‘So that in the Sovran’s reign the folk be glad, 

‘So that be the Sovran’s name with blessings said. 

‘Surely he whose name with blessings said shall be, 

‘In the Here and the Hereafter glad shall be! 

‘We too shall bestir ourselves and lend our aid. 

‘’Tween the mountains let a dyke by thee be made; 

‘That such dyke may ever henceforth block their path, 
‘And this land no more be wasted by their wrath.’ 

Said the King, ‘To God be thanks that He Most Gicat 
‘Made me not on any creature’s aidance wait. 


1 Drake, i. e. dragon. 
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^ Ne’er a need have I of any cieaturc’s aid. 

^So that God but help me, shall the Dyke be made.’ 

Therefore for a season there the King did stay, 

And he gathered woi'kinen in untold array. 

Gold and silver theie for stone and iron he 
Used, because he built this Dyke for charity. 

(Spend thy wealth in charity, if gracious thou; 

Hide it not, elsewise thy name is mean and low.) 

So the King renowned upreaied a mighty wall 
Till it reached the peaks of those two mountains tall. 
Then wcie bits of iron and of copper laid 
Wheresoe’er the wall a space or gap displayed; 
Furnaces the King of Persia next supplied, 

Blasts were blown on yonder wall from every side; 
Thus the metals melted weie and fused in one, 

And the Dyke made solid, so that flaw was none. ^ 
Grace from God the Lord was gianted, yea, and aid. 
So the Dyke was builded in the way r\o said. 

Gog and Magog on the faither side remain; 

Never, never may they hither pass again. 

But what time the Eternal One shall give decree. 

And the I.ast Day nears, the Dyke shall livcn be; 2 
Through the same shall Gog and Magog issue forth, 
And lay waste and spoil the Seven Climes of earth. ^ 


* The process of building this Dyke is more explicitly set forth in the 
Shah-Name. A huge wall, reaching as high as their summits, was built between 
the two mountains; this was stopped up and covered over with pieces of 
rough iion and copper; the whole structuie was then heated red-hot with 
hot blasts fiom innumerable furnaces, and so the pieces of metal were melted 
and fused together; the result being that mountains and Dyke formed one 
solid mass, through or over which it was impossible to pass. 

2 This alludes to the tradition (referred to in the Koran, xxi, 96.) that 
shortly before the Last Day, Gog and Magog shall be let loose from their 
captivity behind Alexander’s Dyke. 

3 For the Seven Climes, i. e. the whole habitable world, see p. 47, n. i. 
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From the Iskender-Name. [41] 

Alexander sccketh the Fountain of Life, 

Thence again pushed on the King and his meinie 
Till they reached a spot whence they the Mirk could see. 

Quoth they ' to the King, ^ O Monarch haiight and high, 
‘Yonder Fountain lieth in the Mirk haid by. 

‘Though but short the stage betwixt that place and here, 
‘Mickle dour from end to end the way and drear.’ 

Quoth the King, ‘The Lord may smooth for us the road; 
‘All its rough and smooth can be made one by God. 
‘Seeing how as pain is set by side of gain, 

‘Needs must he who seeks the gain aby the pain’ 

‘Till that one in Love’s behalf do dolour dree, 

‘Never may he win his heart’s beloved to sec.’ 

Then he rose with all his host and went his way. 

Straight he pierced within the Mirk that darkling lay. 

On they fared amid the gloom and dark. a space. 

Till, behold, down swept as ’twere the night apace! 

Roared the thunder, round them flared the lightning-blaze. 
Thou hadst deemed East and West one flaming maze. 
Surging wild from forth the heavens, oceans crashed; 
Thronging fast from forth the earth, the torrents dashed. 
Such the flood that o’er them burst that Noah’s flood 
Straightway were o’erwhelmed thereby and quick subdued. 
Darkness treading upon darkness, onwaid pressed. 

That the abysmal gloom had fallen, thou hadst guessed. 
King and warriors lost their wits and lost their way; 
Wandering there, they each from each went far astray. 

When they might no longer one the other see. 

Far and wide they wandered in perplexity. 

Khizr, he who on that joiiiney was the guide, 

’Gainst his will was parted fiom the Monarch’s side. 

Some of yonder folk the raging floods did drown, 

Some the lightning burned, and some the wind cast down; 
Other some were lost with ne’er a trace to tell 


* i. e. the guides fiom Shad-Kam. 
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Wlictlicr they were dead or bode alive and well. 

When the King beheld this woeful plight he knew 
That he ne’er should find the way the Fountain to; 

For the thing that is not one’s allotted shaie, — 

Howso much he seek it, he shall win to ne’er. 

Helpless then and hopeless, back he turned again; 

But the road he came by, now he sought in vain. 

Faiing on, they lighted On a wonder-land, 

Where for stones did gleaming jewels strew the sand; 

^Some were rubies, some spinels of x^urest ray, 

Some were turkis, — there in heaps untold they lay. 

All around lay jeweli> as the Night-lamp ^ bright, 

Shone the mountains with those jewels’ radiant light. 

King and army of those x)iiccless gems a stoie 
Took, and staited on their journey drear once moie. 

On they toiled a space with bitter stress and ghast, 

When on sudden foith from out the hlirk they passed. 

Then they looked, and saw how full a half their host. 

Left behind within the Dark and Mirk, was lost. 

Vainly sought they Kliizr all the army thiough, 

Whither he was vanished there was none who knew. 

Naught of him they knew, but he his way had gone, 

And withouten stress the Stream of Idfe had won. 

Seeing how that Water was to him decreed, 

Needs must he his portion find, howe’er he speed. 

That which unto any is not fore-ordained 
Ne’er by him, yea surely, ne’er shall be attained. 

That which unto any is the destined share 
Shall ere long befall him sans distress or care. 

Mid the Mirk Iskender suffered mickle pain; 

Pain it was his portion, Khizr’s was the gain. 

Ne’ci may God’s allotment change or turning bcai, 

Ne’er may any seize another’s destined share. 

1 The fabled gem known as Sheb-chiragh ^the Night-lamp’ is thus desciibed 
in the famous Persian dictionary called Burhan-i Qati*^: — ^ Sheb-chiragh (Night- 
lamp): This is a jewel which during the night-time shineth like a lamp. They 
say that on certain nights when the watei-bull cometh up to land to graze, 
he bringeth this jewel with him in his mouth, and setteth it down on the 
place where he would graze, and by the light of it doth he graze.’ 
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From the Lskcnder-Namc. [42] 

Alexander is forewarned of his Death by a Tree. 

When the King set out froln yonder region there 
Came he to a plain with verdure filled and fair, 

In the midst whereof there giew a shady tree, 

Thou hadst deemed it was the Tiiba, ^ verily. 

So he ordeied that the camp should theie he pight; 

And beneath that tree the King lay down that night. 

When that full a half the night was i>ast and gone, 

And asleep were all except the Unsleeping One, - 
Yonder tree began to moan and bitter wail. 

Saying, ‘O much-suffering King who seekest bale! 

^How this lust hath made thee wander sans relief! 

^What availeth store of wealth if life be brief? 

^Now thy life hath touched its end, what makes thee then 
‘Still so eager and so keen the world to gain? 

‘E’en as thou hast seen, thy fortune waxed complete; 

‘Know that still completion must declension meet. 

‘Thou hast reigned as Sovran full foui years and ten, 

‘Yet for e’en one day thou hast not happy been. 

‘All this hast thou won, yet had thereof no bliss. 

‘Never saidst thou: “When I die, another’s this.” 

‘Lo, thou goest, and thy hoards to others fall. 

‘Vain thy ti avail and thy labour, vain it all! 

‘Ah’ the pity of thy weary stress and pain, 

‘For that never shall thy hand the treasure gain!’ 

When the King heard from the tree those words of dole 
’Twas as though his body had farewelled his soul. 

Sick upon the mom from thence did he arise; 

Dry his lips, but wet with bitter tears his eyes. 

On they pushed a while alike by night and day, 

Till that once again to Persia come were they. 

The following ghazels are from Ahmedi’s Diwan, 


1 For the Tiiba Tree, see p. 36. 

2 i. e. God. 
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Ghazel. [43] 

Bear gieetings unto yonder bclov’d dcarling fair, O breeze; 

My message give to yonder sweetheart debonair, 0 breeze. 

Spread thou her tresses violet ^ all o’er her rosy cheek ; 

Waft ambergris and essences sweet through the air, O biccze. 2 

Wouldst seek her dwelling^ Pi'ivily go there, I piay of thee; 
Take heed thou show thee not to the vile rivals there, O bieeze. 

My secret I’ve confided to thee, giving thee my trust; 

For Heaven’s sake to uttci it do thou forbear, O breeze. 

Do thou present my friendlessness ’foie yonder dearest one; 

May be that she will medicine this ill I bear, O breeze. 

Say, ‘Wherefore still so cruelly wound Ahmedi forlorn^’ 

To her whose glances troubles bestiew cveiy where, O breeze. 


Ghazel. [44] 

Drunk straight becometh he who to thine cycn falls a prey, 

While turns the captive of thy locks from food and sleep away. 

My night is through thy tresses the Assignment-Night or Power;* 

My day doth through thy face as the Sun’s exaltation ray. 

^ Violet, i. e. dark and sweet-scented tresses. 

2 Playing with her sweet-scented hah*, the breeze wafts abroad delightful 
odouis. 

8 The ‘rival’ is a constant figure in Eastern love-poetry. 

* Leylet-ul-Qadr ‘the Night of Power,’ and Leylet-ul-Berat ‘the Night of 
Assignments’ are two of the most sacicd nights of the Muslim yeai. 

The Night of Power is that on which the Koran was sent down from 
Heaven. It is one of the ten last nights of the month of Ramazan, but opinions 
differ as to which; the eve of the 27th. is that held officially. The belief is 
that all this night angels are descending from Heaven bringing blessings to 
the righteous among the Faithful. 

The Night of Assignments, which is the eve of the 15th of Sha'^ban, is to 
the devout the most solemn night in the calander; for it is held that on it 
is confirmed the fate of every living man for the ensuing year. 
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One ciicth: ‘Through thy pion\isc shall I win to reach thy lip!' 
See how foi him the Water of T ife gleams mirago-like aye. 

Within thy tresses waileth my heait sore at eventide; 

Alway the sti anger’s portion is sad sorrow, sad dismay. 

Like tears from out mine eyen have I this existence shed; 

Nay, this beseems me not, that there he veil betwixt us tway. ' 

E’en though they drain my blood, are my tears water of my facc;^ 
Through these the door is opened to my burning tire to-day. 

So be it needful, bear with the Fiiend’s rigour, Ahmedi; 

Since liver-blood 3 is turned to pure musk by time in fay. ^ 


Ghazel. [45] 

Thy face nor sun nor moon as rival oweth; 

And like thy mouth no pearl-filled casket gloweth. ^ 

Thy hair, it is a handful basil,® natheless 

In my sad lot to darksome snake it groweth. 

Thy glance hath ta’en my soul although I sinned not; 

What then my plight an I had sinned — who knoweth ? 

1 This couplet may be taken mystically, phenomenal existence being the 
veil between the Lover and the Beloved, i. e. between the soul and God. 

2 ‘Water of the face’ is a metaphor for honour or self-respect. Here the 
expression is used both literally and mctaphoiically. The tears* are said to 
drain the blood in allusion to an idea already mentioned (p. 217, n. i.) They 
open a door to the fire of love in the lieart, as through them the anguish 
of passion finds vent. The juxtaposition of the names of the elements is 
reckoned a beauty in this style of poetry. 

3 With the Oriental, as with the earlier European, poets the liver is the 
seat of passion, the heart being that of affection. 

^ Alluding to the fact that musk is obtained from the fluid contained 
in a cyst or gland near the navel of the musk-deer. This fluid dries into the 
brown substance used as a perfume. 

* The mouth of a beauty is sometimes compared to a ruby casket filled 
with pearls, the pearls of course being the teeth. 

® The comparison of the hair to basil is not uncommon. 

^ The comparison of the curl of a beauty to a deadly snake is a common- 
place of Eastern poetry. 
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Attained had I the goal on thy Love’s pathway, 

If so my luck had been a steed that goeth. 

To talk of gems anent thy lip weie shameful, 

To talk of jet beside thy mole thus showeth. * 

A-yeaming ever for thy violet tresses, 

My heart now moans and now its weeping floweth. 

Be God alway the Guardian of thy beauty! — 

Such blessing Ahmedi on thee be&towetli. 


Ghazel. [46] 

He who thy bright face the rose, thy locks the basil fair, hath made, 
This my heart distraught and fienzied thiough thy love for e'ei hath made. 

Telleth each some diffrent stoiy of the nature of thy form; 

Clear is this, that God the same of Him to witness bear hath made. 

Know not I what way to bring to voice the story of thy mouth; 2 
For that God a hidden secret of that I'Cssencc'^ rare hath made. 

Troublous is thine eye and languishful this day; O may it be 
Yonder witch black-hearted dire and fell a wound e’en thcic hath made?^ 


^ Thy lip is so much redder than the ruby, thy mole is so much blacker 
than jet. 

2 The smallness of the beauty’s mouth has already been referred to (p. 217, 
n. 5.). It is hard to describe that which scaicely exists (being so small). 

3 The word gevher (jevher) means the essential nature of a thing, and 
this of course cannot be desciibed in words. But theie is an ihiim or amphi- 
bology heie; gevher means also a jewel, and it is usual for the sake of 
security to keep jewels in some secret place. I'his same word gevher (in the 
Arabicised form of jevher) enters into the term jevher-i ferd or atom; the 
connection between the atom and the mouth of the beloved we have already 
seen (p. 217, n. 5.). 

4 This couplet is obscure; it seems to mean; Hhine eye, O beloved, is to- 
day more than usually full of languor; perhaps that black-heaited witch (itself) 
has stricken its eye (itself).’ The ^black-hearted witch’ being of course the 
beloved’s black-pupiled eye which ensoicels lovers, the idea would be that 
her eye has bewitched itself, i. e. that she has looked upon and fallen in 
love with her own beauty, and is therefore filled with languishment. 
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Let them M'ek thee, thou iirt Khi/r*s anil Kkeiuler’s ^tul: for (hul 
That thy lip Life's Founts the Ihukness that tin thisky hair hath made. * 

Loosed the west wind mid thy fiag^rant locks one tress at morninj^-tidej 
Yea, his yonder waft that ambcigus-perfumed the air hath made. 

lie who decked thy face with hyacinth - and basil and narcisse, ^ 

He His Ahmedi that garden's piaises to declare hath made. 


Ghazel. [47] 

What vision Thou who Ht in entirety light I ^ 

Who Ht such that shows the sun less plenteously light. 

To me full clear it is since I have seen Thee 
That sun and moon win from Thy visnomy light. 

A breath of Love from Thee reached dawn, and therefore 
Aie land and sea for joyous ecstasy light. 

The eve ’s a scantling darkness from Thy tresses, 

The dawn is from Thy face a summary light. 

Did but Thy beauty’s sun shine out in splendour, 

Wcie every atom in cxistency light. 

If flash Thy Face unveiled at the Last Judgment, 

Will hell-fire gleam in sheeny i-adiancy light. 

For this His Ahmedf for Thy Love burnetii: — 

By burning doth the taper come to be light. 

1 We have not had to wait long for an example of the fancies suggested 
by the story of Alexander and the Water of Life. 

^ The fragiant hyacinth is the commonest of all the conventional com- 
parisons for a beauty’s curling tresses. 

3 The narcissus is the most usual of the compaiisons for the eye, 

* In imitation of the method followed in the original, a weak syllable 
immediately preceding the rcdif (light) is made to bear the rhyme-stress in 
the translation. To get the effect of the Turkish, the last syllable in the words 
^entirety,’ ‘ plenteoiisly,’ Wisnoiny’ etc. must be slightly accentuated, although 
this being foreign to our usage, is unpleasing to the English ear. 

3 This ghazel is throughout mystic in purport. 
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The ghazel that follows is given as an example of those 
written in praise of Mir Sulman, probably Prince Suleyman j 
and is no better than court-poetry is w'ont to be. 


Ghazel. [48] 


Mir Sulman (may God defend him!), when he drains the bowl of wine, 
Fiom the fountain of his visage lustrous doth the radiance shine. 

Clear as noontide is the purport of ^ Their TjOrd shall give them drink,’ 1 
Whensoe’er unto his servants proffers he the bowl of wine. 

When the Drinker lights the beaker, 2 fiom the Unseen World a voice 
Soundeth through the skies proclaiming, ^Hail to thee! Sultan benign’’ 

Lo, his feast is Paiadisal, here be Rizwan’s ^ hourls fair; 

Yea, and fruit and wine and taper, haip and rebeck, all as digne. 

Who is he who quaffs the wine with him? One draught of such an one 
Straightway would a thousand senses unto drunkenness consign. 

Howsoever much he drink, his understanding clearer grows; 

Sugar is ’t he drinks, or water from Life’s Stream, I can’t divine. 

Whoso meeteth him in battle Mars or Saturn^ would declare; 

Whoso seeth him in banquet would the sun-bright Moon opine. 

Rolling thunder is his slogan, and a lightning-flash his whip, 

Yea, a thunderbolt his sabre, and his shafts do meteors shine. 

^ In the Koran, Ixxvi, 21, it is wiitten concerning the blessed in Paradise: 
^On them shall be gaiments of green embroidered satin and broca<le; and 
they shall be adorned with bracelets of silver; and their Lord shall give 
them to drink pure drink!’ Here the last phrase is detached from the context 
and audaciously applied to the entertainment of his boon-companions by 
the Prince. 

2 i. e. when the Piince fills it with blight wine. 

3 Rizwan, the angel who has charge of Paradise, has already been mentioned. 
^ Saturn and Mars are the two malefic planets in astrology. 
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Sheen of battle and of banquet, Ornament of crown and throne; 
Such is he among the people, ^ and God knoweth best’ ^ in fine. 

Ahmedi, and so thou seek thee fortune, never absent be 

From yon Prince’s feast, for this the saying, ‘’tis the absent tine .’ 2 


1 V^t^JU ^ 


^and God knoweth best,’ a constantly quoted 


Arabic phrase. 

2 vjLc ^ whoso is absent suffereth loss,’ a well-known Arabic 

proverb. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Romancists (continued) 

Sheykhi. 

Sheykhi, whose name, as we have seen, Latffi couples in 
a somewhat suspicious story with that of Ahmedi, is a figure 
of considerable importance in the history of Turkish literature; 
for it is by him that the Persian artistic mesne vi was intro- 
duced among the Western Turks. This poet, whose personal 
name was Sinan, was born in Kutahiya the capital of the 
little state of Gcrmiyan, the birthplace of so many of the 
poets of those days. If we are to trust the Crimson Peony, 
Sheykhi studied first under Ahmedf, Somewhat later, according 
to all the authorities, he became a disciple of the famous 
mystic teacher and saint Hajji Beyram of Angora, ^ under 
whose tuition he attained a high point in Siiffistic lore. Latfff 
speaks of a journey to Persia undertaken in early life for 
the purpose of visiting the saints and sages of that land; 
but none of the other biographers refers to any such expe- 

1 Hajji Bcyrdm is a celebrated saint and the Pi'r or spiritual chief of the 
Beyrami dervish-order. He was boin at a village near Angola, in which city 
he spent most part of his life, dying there in 833 (1429-30). He used, we 
aie told, to supply his needs by the labour of his own hands, giving away 
in charity whatever was offcied to him by the rich. Certain traduceis having 
misxeprcsented him to Murad H, he was summoned to Adrianople, where 
the Sultan then was, when his gentle and holy demeanour so won the heart 
of the monarch that he imploicd his blessing. Ilis tomb in Angoia is still a 
place of pious visitation. 
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dition. Indeed, according to the Crimson Peony, after his 
studies with Hajji Beyram, Sheykhi settled in a place near 
his native Kutahiya whence he never stirred during the rest 
of his life. Here too he died and was buried; and here his 
tomb was visited by the author Tash-kopri-zade who, as 
the reader may have observed, had a great fondness for 
visiting the last resting-places of learned and holy men. 
Assuming the account in the Crimson Peony to be correct 
(and its simplicity commends it), if there be any truth in 
Latifi’s statement that Sheykhi made the acquaintance at 
Brusa of the gifted and intrepid poet Nesimf (of whom more 
in the next chapter), this must have occurred before the 
former settled down at Kutahiya. 

According to Tash-kopri-zade, who quotes the authority 
of his teacher ^Ala-ud-Din ^Arebf, Sheykhi was mean-looking 
in person, and was moreover blear-eyed. In the latter connec- 
tion the same author tells the following story, which has been 
copied by ^Ashiq, Hasan and ^Ali. In order to eke out his 
living, Sheykhi, who was of great repute as a physician, and 
especially as an oculist, was in the habit of preparing a 
powder which he sold at a small price to those whose eyes 
were weak. One day a man of some intelligence and wit 
happened to pass by the place where the poet was dispensing 
his simples, and gathering from the inflamed state of the 
vender’s own eyes that he was but * throwing dust in the 
eyes’ ^ of the people, he asked for an asper’s worth of the 
powder, on receiving which he handed Sheykhi two aspers, 
saying sarcastically, ‘Buy some of your powder with this 
second asper and annoint your own eyes therewith; it may 
be that through the grace of God they will be healed!’ 

1 This expiession represents both the liteial and figurative senses of the 
analogous Turkish phrase used in the original: khalqin gozlerini boyardi, ^he 
was painting the eyes of the folk,’ i. e. cheating them. 
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Sheykhi, it is added, was greatly pleased with the speaker’s 
wit, and used always to laugh when he recalled the incident. 

I have said that Sheykhi was famed for his skill in medi- 
cine; this is mentioned by all the biographers. Latifi even 
says that in his lifetime he was popularly known as Hekim 
Sinan or Doctor Sindn. Possibly the following anecdote, 
which first appears in ‘^Ashiq, may be to some extent the 
offspring of this side of the poet’s reputation. Sultan Mehcmmed 
the Debonair was lying grievously ill, and search was made 
far and near for a skilful physician. Sheykhi was found and 
brought before the royal patient, and when he had felt the 
Sultan’s pulse and looked at his eyes,* he said, ‘The denser 
humours ^ have become mingled ; the cure for this ill is an 
exceeding joy.’ Just then a courier arrived bringing news 
of the capture of a great and well-nigh impregnable fortress, 
news which so delighted Mehcmmed that he straightway 
began to regain his spirits, and day by day his health con- 
tinued to improve till ere long it was quite restored. By 
- way of rewarding the physician for his skill, the Sultan 
granted him as a fief a village called Doquzlar, ^ apparently 

1 The ^four humours’ (akhlat-i erba'^a) of the early physicians were choler 
i. e. bile (safra) , phlegm (balgham), blood (dem) and melancholy (sevda). 
The last of these, which was sometimes called ^atrabile’ or ^ black bile,’ was 
an imaginary thick black fluid, supposed when in excess to be the cause of 
the feeling of depression which is still named from it ^melancholy.* Food was 
supposed to be converted into these four humours by a process of ^ cooking ’ 
that went on in the liver. What answered to the froth on a pot of soup boiling 
on the lire, was changed into choler or bile; what corresponded to the half- 
cooked rice or vegetables floating on the surface, became phlegm; what 
represented* the good wholesome soup itself, became blood; while what took 
the place of the sediment at the bottom of the pot, was turned into melan- 
choly. Health was regarded as the result of the proper relationship of those 
humours to one another; and when this relationship was disturbed, disease 
ensued. By their relative proportions, moreover, a person’s physical and mental 
qualities were held to be determined. This system, which is as old as Hippo- 
crates, was maintained, even in the West, until the beginning of the eighteenth^ 
century. By the ‘denser humours’ the blood and the melancholy are meant. 

2 Some of the biographers call this village Doquzlu. 
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oblivious of the fact that this village was already the property 
of another. Be this as it may, as Shcykhi was travelling to 
his new possession, the original lord of Doquzlar fell upon 
him, plundered his baggage, slew his attendants, and left 
him lying wounded and half-dead upon the road. By and 
by, when he had recovered from his wounds, the poet 
embodied this adventure in a versified narrative which he 
named the Khar-Ndme or 'Book of the Ass,’ and in which 
he vigorously satirized his ^nemy. By means of this book 
the Sultan was made aware of what had occurred, whereupon 
he punished the author of the outrage and compelled him 
to indemnify Sheykhi for the loss he had sustained. 

Such is the story told by ^Ashiq and repeated by Hasan 
and ‘^Alf, a story not altogether easy to reconcile with Tash- 
kopri-zade’s statement that Sheykhi never left the place 
near Kutahiya whither he retired on finishing his studies at 
Angora. Possibly a desire to account for the composition 
of the Khar-Name may have had some influence in moulding 
the details of the narrative. 

Concerning that poem ‘^Alf tells us that as no one could 
be found willing to bring under the notice of the Sultan a 
work with so unseemly a title as 'The Book of the Ass,’ an 
extra letter dal (d) was slipped in after the ri (r) which changed 
the name into Khired-Name or 'The Book of Wisdom.* It 
is noteworthy that while there is no entry in Katib Chelebi’s 
lexicon under the title of Khar-Name, among those under 
Khirad-Name we find 'a Turkish poem by Mevlana Sheykhi 
of Germiyan who wrote it for Sultan Mehemmed the son 
of the Thunderbolt.’ 

Of this Khar-Name or Khired-Name I can give no account, 
as I have never seen a copy or come across any adequate 
description of its nature or contents. All I have been able 
to learn is from an anonymous note in the printed edition 
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of Latifi, where moreover a different account is given of the 
occasion of its composition. It is there said that when Sheykhf 
presented his poem of ‘Khusrev and Shirin’ to Sultan Murad, 
certain persons, jealous of the poet’s skill, declared his work 
to be nothing more than a translation from Nizami and 
therefore unworthy of praise or reward, whereupon Sheykhf 
wrote this Khar-Name in which he satirizes those malevolent 
critics. This story would fit better with Tash-kopri-zade’s 
statement that Sheykhf never quitted Kutahiya; but the 
difficulty in accepting it is that Sheykhf died before he had 
completed the Khusrev and Shfrfn, and it is not likely that he 
would present to the Sultan a work that was still in progress. 
In the same note arc quoted fourteen couplets, the only 
extract from the work that I have seen. These describe a 
poor hungry ass, whose master, taking compassion on him, 
turns him out to graze in a rich pasture, where he sees 
many fat oxen regaling themselves. In the absence of the 
context it is impossible to say what this picture refers to; 
possibly Sheykhf is the poor lean ass whose master the Sultan 
would provide for him, while the fat oxen may represent 
his enemies. 

Far more important than this satire is Sheykhf ’s long and 
beautiful romantic poem on the loves of Khusrev and Shfrfn. 
This work, by which alone the author is now remembered, 
was begun some time after the accession of Murad which 
took place in 824 (1421). The author unhappily died before 
he had quite finished the poem. The year of his death is 
unrecorded, but it cannot have been later than 855 (1451), 
that of the death of Sultan Murad, as that prince is eulogized 
as the reigning monarch in the brief epilogue wherein another 
writer tells us that Sheykhf is dead, having left his work 
unfinished. This other writer is said by ^Ashiq, Hasan and 
‘^Alf (the earlier biographers Latfff and Tash-kdpri-zade are 
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silent on the subject) to have been Shcykhi’s sister’s son 
Jemali; but in the epilogue he calls himself Bayczid and 
says nothing whatever as to any relationship or connection 
between himself and the dead poet. ' 

The biographers arc at one in declaring Sheykhx to have 
been a man of great learning. According to Latifi he was 
deeply versed alike in exoteric and esoteric lore, and most 
notably in the mystic philosophy; for although he never 
gave himself out as a teacher of Sufiism, he attained that 
lofty 'Station’ on the mystic Journey where the saint, in 
ecstatic union with God, contemplates the Divine Essence 
free from any attribute conceived by thought. And should 
any doubt this assertion, Latffi refers him to the opening 
and closing cantos of the Khusrev and Shirin where the poet 
discourses on the Degrees in the Perception of the Unity ^ 
and on the Classes of the Epiphanies. Of the medical know- 
ledge with which, as we have seen, the biographers credit 
Sheykhf, there is no evidence in his poem. Unlike Ahmedi, 
once he is fairly launched upon his story, he confines him- 
self pretty closely to it. Apart from the opening cantos, 
which professedly deal with mystic matters, in one place 
only does the author make any display of his knowledge 
of science. This is in the very last pages that he lived to 

1 In a MS. of Sheykhi’s Khusrev u Shirin transcribed in 9 T9 (15 13-4), 
in my collection, the rubric to the epilogue runs: 

^ 

^Touching the Dying of the Author 
of the Book, Sheykhf (upon whom be mercy!), and the Completing of the 
Book by Bdyezfd the son of Mustafa the son of Sheykh Ahmed the Interpreter 
of Aq-Shehr.’ 

Katib Chelebi says that the Khusrev and Shiifn was finished by Jemalf, 
Sheykhf’s brother. It is possible that Bdyezfd may have been the personal 
name and Jemdlf the pen-name of the same individual. 

2 ^Ilm-i Tevhfd, see p. i66, n. 6. 
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write; here the sage Buzurg-Umid is made, in answer to 
the inquiries of the King, to give an account of the creation 
through the medium of the Primal Intelligence, and to describe 
the work of the successive Emanations in ruling the planetary 
spheres, the elements and so on. In fact, this portion of 
the poem is practically a treatise on the theoretic philosophy 
of those days, a philosophy which, as we have seen, was 
accepted by most of the learned of the time, and held con- 
currently with Sufiism or with orthodox Islam, or, most 
usually, with a combination of both. 

The recorded literary works of Sheykhi consist of the 
already-mentioned Khar-Name (or Khired-Namc), a Diwan 
of lyric poems, and the famous mesnevf of Khusrev and Shirm. 
Concerning the first of these, I can add to what I have already 
said only the fact that it is written neither in the familiar 
metre of the Iskendor-Namc nor in that used by the author 
in his KhusreV and Shirin, but in an altogether new variety, 
that known as khafif. ' Likewise with the Diwan ; I have 
never seen a copy, and from the few stray fragments quoted 
by the biographers, it is impossible to form any independent 
opinion as to its value. The authorities, however, are unani- 
mous in declaring that the poet was much less successful 
with the ghazel than with the mesnevf. 

It is, as has been said, solely through the Khusrev and 
Shirin that Sheykhi occupies his prominent position in Turkish 
literature. ^ It is in this poem that grace of style and beauty 
of language arc for the first time deliberately sought after 
in mesnevi verse. Hitherto, whatever grace and beauty had 
been achieved had found expression in the lyric forms alone ; 

• 

* Sec p. 109. 

2 The Khusrev u Shfrin has not yet been published, but a few extracts 
from it will be found in the third volume of the Kharabat. The British 
Museum possesses three complete MSS. (Add. 7906: Or. 2708: Or. 3294.), 
and one imperfect (Add. 19, 451). There is a perfect copy in my collection. 


20 
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while in such mesnevis as had been written, directness and 
simplicity, not elegance or curiosity, had been the qualities 
aimed at. That this beauty and refinement should have been 
sought for almost exclusively through the medium of the 
art of Bedi^ or Euphuism is perhaps regrettable, but was 
of course inevitable. What is important to note, is that the 
step here taken by Sheykhi — the introduction into mesncvi 
of the Persian euphuism which had already seized upon the 
lyric poetry — determined what was to be during two cen- 
turies the note of the Ottoman metrical romance. 

The Khusrev and Shirm of Sheykhf is a fairly close trans- 
lation of Nizami’s poem of the same name. The fact that 
it was such a translation did not militate against its success 
or popularity. For although the style was so far removed 
from the everyday speech that a just appreciation must have 
been impossible to those without some knowledge of Persian, 
it was a novelty to all to see the famous old romance in 
a Turkish dress. 

The early Ottoman critics are at one in doing honour to 
the old poet who first of his countrymen essayed to present 
a story in literary guise. Latlfi gratefully says that it is 
from him the poets of Riim learned grace of style in mesnevf, 
and that these have done no more therein than follow in 
his footsteps; while he adds that though many have endeav- 
oured to 'parallel’ the Khusrev and Shfrm, none has suc- 
ceeded in surpassing it. '^Ashiq, while admitting that in matter 
it is little else than a translation, praises it for its strength 
and force and for the high level it maintains throughout. 
Comparing it with later famous Turkish romantic mesne vfs, 
that writer declares that though Ahf’s poem of the same’ 
name is full of grace and pith, and Hamdfs Joseph and 
Zelfkha is clear and lucid, and Kemal-Pasha-zade’s Joseph 
and Zelikha is artistic and ingenious, and JaTer Chelebi’s 
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Heves-Name is distinguished by eloquence, and the poems 
of Lamrt are brilliant and fluent, ^ Sheykhi’s Khusrev and 
Shirin yet holds its own and is famous far and wide throughout 
the land. Hasan endorses the verdict of ‘^Ashiq. '^Alf speaks 
of many of the lines from Shcykhi’s poem as being household 
words, and quotes a passage describing an interview between 
the hero and heroine as an example of vivid representation. 
Sheykhi, it may be remarked, is with the exception of Su- 
leyman Chelebf, the only poet of the First Period whom 
Ziya Pasha mentions in the preface to his Anthology. The 
modern author, it is true, can see nothing in the old roman- 
cist except uncouthness of language; but the compiler of 
the Ivharabat, though a remarkable and in some respects 
a highly gifted man, did not possess the critical faculty. 

Looked at from our point of view, Sheykhi appears as 
an extremely skilful adapter. He saw that to completely and 
effectually graft the Persian system into the nascent literature 
of hjs people it was needful to bring the mcsnevi — so far 
the most important poetical form — into line with the qasida 
and ghazel. He thereupon took a story which he found ready 
to his hand, carefully studied the manner in which it had 
been dealt with by the Persian master, and set to work 
to reproduce' this manner with all its peculiarities as closely 
as possible, using every effort to make his innovations blend 
harmoniously, always on the long-established lines, with the 
native material in which he was working. 

The effect was revolutionary. All uncertainty as to which 
prosodial system should prevail disappears for ever. A studied 
grace of language and a laborious search for curiosity in idea 
and in expression, almost equal to ^ what already was the 
rule in the lyric forms, replaces the more homely if ruder 

* These poets all belong to the Second Period, and will claim our attention 
in due course. 
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vocabulary and the more direct though less ingenious phra- 
seology of the earlier mesnevis. That the time was ripe for 
the change is clearly shown alike by the popularity which 
the work attained and by the fact that all subsequent mes- 
nevis were modelled on the lines therein laid down. Whether 
the change thus accomplished by Sheykhi was to the real 
advantage of Turkish poetry is, however, open to serious 
question. It is true that thereby the cultivation of what we 
may call wit — of grace, refinement and ingenuity — was 
greatly fostered ; but this was at the price of not only spon- 
taneity and straightforwardness, but too often, it is to be 
feared, of sincerity. Naturalness was superseded by aftectation. 

But it would be unfair to blame the author for this ; Sheykhi 
was before all things an artist, and no other path of art was 
open to him than that along which the force of circumstances 
was impelling hisS countrymen. In reality this poet deserves 
much praise; for it is he who first showed the Turks how 
to tell a story artistically. Ahmedi had not attempted this; 
his narrative, set forth in the baldest language and constantly 
interrupted by irrelevant digressions, has no px’etcnsions to 
being a work of art; whereas Sheykhi was constrained by 
the same instinct that led him to shun the continual inter- 
ruptions which destixiy the unity of the Iskeiider-Name, to 
make of his own book a thing of beauty by the employment 
of the choicest and most perfect forms of expression he could 
devise. 

Sheykhi is consequently ahead of all previous writers of 
mesnevi in matters of technique. He has no hesitation as to 
prosody, and with him halting lines are few and far between. 
One of his most noteworthy innovations is his adoption of a 
new metre. Hitherto all West-Turkish poems in mesnevi form 
— the Rebab-Name of Veled, the Gharfb-Name of ‘^Ashiq, 
the Mevlid of Suleyman, the Iskender-Name of Ahmedi — 
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have been written in one and the same metre, the hex- 
ametric remel, that which had been chosen by Jelal-ud-Dm 
for his great work. Sheykhi for the first time breaks* new 
ground, and writes his Khusrev and Shirin in a fresh measure, 
a hexametric variation of the hezej, i that of Nizami’s poem 
on the same theme. In so doing Sheykhi not only opened 
a wider field to the Turkish poets, he dealt a fatal blow 
to the supremacy of the old remel. Henceforward mesnevis 
are composed now in one metre now in another, as the 
fancy of the poet may determine; there is none that can 
claim universal favour, least of all that which in early times 
reigned undisputed. 

Another of Sheykhi’s innovations destined to take lasting 
root is the introduction of lyrics into the body of the mes- 
nevi. ^ These iyi*ics, which arc almost always ghazels (there 
are four qasfdas and one terjf^^-bend in the Khusrev and 
Shinn), arc generally presented as being sung by one or 
other of the actors in the romance in moments of excite- 
ment or exaltation. The idea of introducing such lyrics, which 
may be in any metre the poet pleases, is certainly a happy 
one, as they break to some extent the monotony of the 
mesnevi in which line follows line through several thousand 
couplets without so much as the alteration of a single accent. 
That Sheykhi did not derive this idea from Nizami whom 
as a rule he closely follows, is certain, for there are no such 
lyric interludes in the work of the great poet of Genjc; but 
whether he adopted it from some other Persian writer or 
himself devised it, I cannot say. If he did devise it (which 
is the less likely alternative), he must have possessed a quite 

** See p. 107. 

2 We have seen that in the episode of (iul-Shdh in the Iskender-Ndme a 
number of ghazels aie intiocliiced into the mesnevi; and this is one of the 
considerations which have inclined us U) icgaid that episode as an inter- 
polation. 
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unusual originality of which he has given no other evidence. * 
It .is important to note that with Sheykhi’s Khusrev and 
Shfrin the language of poetry definitively breaks away from 
the language of everyday life. All previous writers of mes- 
nevi (and all the important poetry had hitherto been in this 
form) had made use of a plain simple language such as 
everyone might understand and use. Sheykhf put an end 
to this. By devoting his exceptional talent to the work of 
introducing into the more serious form of poetry the artificial 
dialect of the lyric writers, who had so far been rather players 
and triflers with the art than its earnest cultivators, he did 
more than perhaps any other to the fixing of that great 
gulf between the language of literature and the speech of 
the people, which yawned ever wider with the centuries, and 
which has been partially bridged over only in our own day, 
Sheykhi chose well when he selected the tale of Khusrev 
and Shirm as his theme; for the story of Shirm the Sweet 
is the prettiest and most interesting of the dozen or so 
legends that go to make up the repertory of the Eastern 
romantic poet. It may be called an historical romance, 
the hero, Khusrev-i Perviz, being the Sasanian King whom 
the Byzantines named Chosroes II. Nizami, who first put 
the story into verse, drew most of his materials from the 
early historian Taberi, ^ to whom Sheykhf also had recourse 
when he wished to check or supplement the statements of 
his model. For the Turkish poet was no blind copyist; he 
did not hesitate to improve upon his predecessor when he 


* The circumstance that the Jamesb-Ndme, a contemporary romantic mes- 
nevi, contains, as we shall see in a latei chapter, a number of ghazels sim- 
ilarly introduced, tells against the likelihood of Sheykhf ’& being the originator 
of this development. 

2 Tabcn, who wiote in Arabic a veiy famous univcisal history, was Ijoin 
in the old Persian piovince of Tabciistan in 224 (838-9), and died in Kaghdad 
in 310 (922-3). 



thought such an operation desirable. In two instances in 
particular did he depart from Nizami’s lead; the first of 
these is in the account of the rebellion of Behram-i Chiibin, 
to which he devotes an entire dastan, whereas the Persian 
poet dismisses it in a chapter or two; ^ the second is in the 
prominence which he gives to Buzurg-Umid’s discourse con- 
cerning the creation of the universe and other recondite 
matters, a discourse which, though left unfinished, runs through 
several chapters and would probably have occupied a whole 
dastan, and which Nizami rounds oft' in a few linbs. Whether 
Shcykhi was well advised in the introduction of this addi- 
tional matter admits of question. With regard to the Behram 
incident, it may be pleaded that this gives more complete- 
ness to the story; but it is in no wise essential to the 
development of the plot; while the lecture of the sage is 
only too much after the fashion of Ahmedi. Both additions 
are in themselves interesting; but by distracting the attention 
of the reader, they are hurtful to the unity of the poem, 
and in introducing them, Sheykhf, departing from his wont, 
allowed the scholar to prevail over the artist. 

The story of Khusrev and Shfrm was dealt with by several 
subsequent Turkish poets, among the best known being Jelili 
and Ahf, both of whom flourished somewhere about a cen- 
tury later. But none of these more recent poems ever 
achieved anything like the popularity won and retained by 
this earliest of all, the quaint old Germiyan Turkish of which, 
with its long-obsolete words and forms, seems to harmonize 

1 Sheyklii distinctly says that Nizami who tells the story (of Khusrev and 
Shirin) does not inform us of the events which led up to this revolt, but 
that he, having found them in history books, will give them in detail. 

2 Katib Chelebi cites further two poets whom he calls respectively Khalifa 
and Mu'^idi'zade as having composed mesnevis on this subject. I am unable 
to identify the first; the second is probably the l^Iu'^idi mentioned by Latifi 
as a contempoiaiy of his own and as having written a ‘Response’ to Nizami’s 
Quintet. 
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well with the old-world story of the gallant King and the 
brave and lovely Princess. 

Had it been completed, the book would no doubt have 
consisted of the customary three divisions: Prologue, Subject 
and Epilogue. As it is, we have only the first of these and 
a part (though a large part) of the second. This was never 
finished; the brief epilogue added by another hand merely 
announces the death of the poet and winds up with some 
common-place lines eulogizing the reigning Sultan. No date 
of composition is anywhci'c mentioned ; but as the panegyrics 
both in the prologue and the epilogue speak of Murad II 
as the occupant of the throne, the poem was most likely 
written during his reign which, as already said, extended 
from ‘824 (1421) to 855 (1451).^ 

The prologue consists, as is usual, of a number of canton 
dealing with religious subjects, including the expositions of 
certain Sfiffistic technicalities praised so highly by Latifi. 
In the midst of these is a qasfda concerning a couplet in 
which the biographer Riyazi tells this story. ^ One day the 
famous Sheykh Aq Shems-ud-Dm, a contemporary of Mehem- 
med the Conqueror, and the father of the well-known poet 
Hamdi, was seated amid his pupils ; but instead of discoursing 
to them as usual, he appeared to be absorbed in contem- 
plation and oblivious to all around, only uttering from time 
to time the words ^ 0 Germiyan ! O Germiyan ! ’ Those present 
were bewildered at his conduct till at length he said to them, 
H behold in my vision the Heavenly Host, and they dervish- 
dancing, and the words of their litany are these lines of 
Sheykhf of Germiyan: — 


' Both '^Ashiq and say that Sheykhi began his Khusrev and Shi'rin 
during Murdd’s reign; Hasan says it was undertaken at that monarch’s 
command. 

2 Von Hammer says that this story is told also by Sehi. 
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Ne’er may Reason yield ns tidings of Thy Godhead’s caravan; 

Only soft unto the Soul’s ear is there boine a chime of bells.’ * 

The religious and mystic cantos are followed by that 
"Touching the Reason of the Writing of the Book.’ In this 
Sheykhi says that one day when sorrow was bearing him 
company, his Hatif-i Jan or "Inward Monitor’ addressed 
him, asking why he is thus sick at heart, and bidding him 
be up and doing, for it may be truly said of him whose 
name lives on in the world that he never dies; and he him- 
self may win such immortality, for the gift of poetry has 
been bestowed on him. He is then exhorted to write a 
mesnevi; for, he is told, that though he may be strong in 
the ghazel, yet it is the mesnevi which is the touchstone of 
the coin of eloquence. The poet seeks to excuse himself, 
partly on the score of his lack of ability, but chiefly because 
the people of his day have no taste or discernment in 
things literary, and that to write for them were labour in 
vain. But the Inward Monitor rejects these excuses, telling 
him that it matters not though he see none about him to 
appreciate his work, - for his verses will take wing and fly 
to those who know their value; and bidding him in the 
meantime hope for grace from God and for help from the 
enlightened patronage of the Sultan, on whose name he is 
commanded to build his work. This is followed by two cantos 
and a qasida in honour of Sultan Murad, which bring the 
prologue to a close. 

The poet then enters on his proper subject, the story of 

tiV.iL 

The beasts in a caravan wear belU., and thus the caiavan may sometimes 
be heard passing even when it ih out of higlit. 

The idea in the verse is that reason i.'* pi>werless to tell aughi concerning 
the Godhead, and that even the soul is aware of Its e\istence only thnmgh 
the phem)mena of which it is conscious. 
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Khusrev and Shfrfn. Of this we have nine complete Books, 
called as usual Dastans or 'Legends,’ and one unfinished. 
These carry the narrative down to the nuptials of the hero 
and heroine, and, as little except the final catastrophe remains 
to tell, it is unlikely that even had the life of the author 
been prolonged, the poem would have contained more than 
eleven or twelve of such Books. 

The epilogue, which consists of just over a hundred couplets, 
is divided into two cantos, the first announcing the death 
of Sheykhi, the second devoted to the praises of Sultan 
Murad. It is, as wc have seen, the work of a writer who 
calls himself Bayezfd, but whom the biographers call Jemalf. 

Here is an outline of the story of Khusrev and Shirin as 
told by Sheykhf : — * 

Khusrev-i Pervfz, the sbn of King Hurmuz of Persia, is 
educated by the sage Buzurg-Umid (Great Hope), and 
grows up an accomplished and valiant prince. The King, 
full of gratitude to Heaven for his gallant son, determines 
to rule with yet greater justice than before, and issues a 
proclamation that whosoever wrongs his neighbour shall be 
visited with condign punishment. One day, when Hurmuz 
is seated giving judgment, some villagers come into his 
presence and complain that last evening, when returning 
from one of his frequent hunting expeditions, tlie Prince 
had entered their village and caroused all night in one* of 
their houses to the music of his minstrel; furthermore, that 
his horse had broken loose and trampled down a poor man’s 
corn, while one of his slaves had entered a garden and 
stolen some unripe grapes. Hurmuz is enraged at his son’s 

1 Kliusrev-i Perviz (Chosrocs TI) was the son of Hurmuz IV (liormisdas IV) 
and grandson of the great Nushircwan (Chosroes I). Having in A. D. 591 
defeated the rebel Behram-i Chi'ibm (Varanes VI) who had usurped the 
throne on the death of Huimuz in 590, he reigned over the Persian Empire 
till A. D. 628, when he was murdered by his son Shiriiya (Siroes). 



conduct; he orders the horse to be given to the owner of 
the corn, the slave to the proprietor of the garden, and 
the Prince’s trappings and accoutrements to the man in 
whose house he passed the night. He is further about to 
condemn his son, but on the intercession of the nobles par- 
dons him on his confessing his misdemeanour. Shortly after 
this, Khusrev sees in a vision his grandsire Nushirewan who 
tells him that since at his father's bidding he has cheerfully 
given up his minstrel and his horse, his slave and his accou- 
trements, he shall get for the first a singer sweeter yet, 
whose name shall be Barbud, for the second a steed called 
Shebdfz, ^ fleeter than the thought of man, for the third an 
all-lovely mistress whose name shall be Shirfn, and for the 
last the glorious throne Taqdfs. 

One day not long after this a friend of Khusrev’s, Shciwiir ^ 
by name, a cunning artist and a great traveller, tells the 
Prince, in course of a conversation, that in his wanderings 
he has passed through a charming country called Armenia, 
which is governed by a great queen, Mehfn ^ Banii, who is 
famous among the monarchs of Christendom, The heir of 
this princess is her niece the lovely Shirfn, a peerless beauty, 
of whose heavenly charms Shawur treats Pervfz to a glowing 
description. This enchanting lady is given to -roaming the 
country at the head of three hundred fair maidens, engaged 
in long picnic parties and hunting expeditions. Mehm Banii 
has further a matchless steed, night-black in hue, and Shebdfz 
by name. Khusrev is struck by the identity of the names 
in Shawiir’s story with those in his dream; and having fallen 
in love with Shirfn from his friend’s account of her, he sends 

1 Shebdiz, i. e. ^ Niglil-hued,’ Khusrev’s coal-black charger is the Horse 
Bayard of Eastern romance. 

2 The name Shi'n'n, which means ^ Sweet,’ might be translated as ^ Dulcinea.’ 

3 Sheykhi always writes Shdwiir, but Shapiti (Sapor) is the more usual foim. 

^ This name is so pointed in the MS. but it ought peihaps to be Mihm. 
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that friend off to Armenia to try to arrange matters there* 
Shawur arrives at a monastery in Armenia where he learns 
that Shfrin and her maids are expected immediately to bivouac 
in a meadow hard by. The Persian accordingly paints a 
portrait of Khusrev which he hangs on a tree in a place 
where Shirin will see it, and then hides himself. Shfrm and 
her maids arrive, she finds the picture, is greatly impressed 
by the beauty it portrays, weeping over it and kissing it. 
Her maidens seeing how deeply the picture affects her, manage 
to get hold of it, and secretly tear it up; they tell her that 
the demon who displayed it has hidden it, and persuade 
her to leave the place as it is haunted. Shawur, who has 
seen and heard all, is before them, and hangs up another 
similar picture in the place whither they are going. The same 
thing happens over again ; and Shawur hangs up a third picture 
in the third place. This time Shfrfn keeps the picture, and 
sends her maids to look whether anyone is hiding near. 
Shawur, thinking it time to disclose himself, comes forward 
disguised as a priest; and after getting Shfrfn to make her 
attendants retire, he tells her that the pictures were painted 
by himself and represent Prince Khusrev-i Pervfz, whose 
praises he extols, and who, he goes on to say, is deeply in 
love with her, and sends her as token a ring, which Shawiir 
hands to her. Shfrfn replies confessing her love for Khusrev, 
and praying to be directed to Meda^in the Persian capital. 
Shawur, having directed her, departs ; and she and her maidens 
return to Mehfn Band, and that very night she prevails 
upon her aunt to lend her Shebdfz to go a-hunting on the 
morrow. So next morning she arms herself, mounts the night- 
black steed, and sets out with her maids. Pretending to chase 
a deer, she easily makes her escape from the maidens, none 
of whose horses can come near Shebdfz. So after vainly 
seeking for their mistress, the girls return to Mehfn, who is 
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sadly grieved at Shirfn’s disappearance. That lady, after 
riding for seven days, feels tired and dismounts to rest. She 
commends herself to God and then falls asleep, but is soon 
awakened by Shebdiz neighing, when she sees a lion approach- 
ing, which she kills with an arrow. Going on, she reaches 
a meadow in the midst of which is a fair pond in which 
she determines to bathe, being tired and dust-stained from 
her journey. She accordingly ties up her arms on Shebdfz, 
makes him fast to a tree, and having stripped, binds a blue 
cloth about- her waist, and descends into the stream. 

In the meantime, certain persons at Mcda^in, jealous of 
Khusrev, have accused him before the King of intriguing 
to usurp the throne. Hurmuz, who is of a suspicious nature, 
having given ear to them, the Prince, by the advice of his 
old tutor Buzurg-Umid, leaves the capital for a season. Before 
starting, Khusrev, who is half-CNTpecting Shirin in consequence 
of Shawiir’s mission, tells the slave-girls at his splendid 
palace of Mushkii ^ that possibly a fair lady may arrive as 
his guest, and charges them, in case she does, to receive 
her with all Honour and respect. He then sets out for Armenia, 
attended by a few followers, purposing to employ the time 
of his exile in prosecuting his love-suit. They halt by the 
way, when Khusrev, wandering about by himself, suddenly ^ 
comes uppn a black horse tied to a tree, and hard by, a 
beautiful girl bathing in a pond. She docs not see him at 
first, and he gazes at her bewildered by her loveliness; but 
when she turns round and he perceives her confusion at 
being discovered thus, he modestly retires, whereupon Sliirin 
(for it is she though Khusrev knows it not) springs out of 
the pond, seizes her clothes, leaps upon Shebdiz, and is off. 


^ Mushkii or Mushkiiy, the private palace of Khusrev, perhaps represeuts 
that of Dastagherd, though the poets place the former withiu the city of 
Meda^in, while the latter was some seventy miles north of Ctesiphoii. 



None the less the beauty is troubled in mind by the vision 
of the fair young Prince, and continues her journey with a 
heart ill at ease, vaguely surmising that he may have been 
Khusrev, At length she reaches Meda^in, goes to the palace 
of Mushku as Shawur had instructed her, where she is 
honourably entertained on presenting Khusrev’s ring. When 
she learns that the Prince is gone, she does not care to remain 
in Mushku ; and as Perviz had left orders that all her wishes 
were to be carried out, a castle i is built for her at her 
request among the hills. 

Meanwhile, Khusrev, no less agitated in mind than Shirm, 
and like her haunted with an idea that he has seen the fair 
object of his quest, proceeds to Armenia and becomes the 
guest, of Mehfn Banu, who tells him of her niece’s disappear- 
ance, and invites him to winter there. Ere long Shawur 
arrives and tells the Prince all he has done. Khusrev informs 
Mehin of his friend’s arrival with news of Shfrm, and they 
resolve to send him off to Meda^in to fetch the beauty back, 
the Queen mounting him on Gulgun, another wonderful 
steed in her possession, which is reckoned well-nigh the 
equal of Shebdfz. When Shawur reaches the Persian capital 
he is informed that Shfrfn has retired to her Castle ; he goes 
there, tells the lady all that has happened, and persuades 
her to return to Armenia where Khusi'ev is. She accordingly 
mounts Gulgun, having left Shebdiz at Meda^in, and sets off 
accompanied by Shawur. 


^ This castle, Qasr-i Shirm or ^ Castlc-Shlrln,’ gives its name to a little 
town which in all probability occupies the traditional site of the famous 
beauty’s residence; it is within the limits of modern Persia, about twenty 
miles across the Turkish fionticr on the way to Kerman shah. 

Gulgiin, or ‘ Rose-hued ’ (i. e. Bay) , is almost as famous as Shebdiz him- 
self. The legend runs that both these hoises were the offspring of a mare by 
the enchanted figure of a stallion sculptured out of a black rock in a certain 
cave in a mountain in Armenia. 
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In the meantime a messenger from Meda^in comes to 
Armenia and tells Khusrev that a revolution has broken out 
in the Persian capital, and that his father, who had been 
seized and blinded by the rebels, has resigned the crown 
in his favour. Sheykhi now proceeds to tell how this has 
come about. Hurmuz, though just, was severe, and many of 
the nobles and the people had revolted against him. The 
C?esar, the Arabs, and the Khaqan of Tartary had made 
common cause with the rebels, but Hurmuz had bought off 
the Caesar and the Arabs, and had sent his famous general 
Behram-i Chubfn ^ to fight Saya Khan the Tartar Khaqan. 
Behram had defeated and slain that monarch who was the 
maternal uncle of Hurmuz, the latter’s mother having been 
Saya’s sister. The Persian sovereign was thereupon seized 
with an unreasoning fit of anger against his general, and 
incited by certain evil-disposed persons about the court, he 
had sent that officer an insulting letter and a woman’s dress. 
On this Behram had renounced his allegiance to Hurmuz 
and given out that it was his intention to place Khusrev on 
the throne. The nobles of Meda^in having heard of this, 
and being weary of the severity of Hurmuz, had seized 
and blinded him, and sent off to Khusrev bidding him come 
and sit in his place. When he hears all this, Khusrev returns 
at once to his capital, where he is crowned king. He is told 
of Shfrfn’s depai'turc with Shawur, and is presented with 
Shcbdfz. It soon becomes evident that Behram’s real purpose 
is to secure -the throne for himself, and as he is stronger 
than Khusrev, the latter, acting on Buzurg-Umfd’s advice, 
retires from the country for a year, till his star shall be in 
the ascendant. 

Shawur has now taken Shfrfn back to Armenia, only to 


1 Behiam-i Chitbm, i. c. ^ Behrdm the Stick-like,’ so called because of his 
leanness and his withered up appeaiance, is the Varanes VI of the Byzantines. 
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find Khusrev gone. Not long after, however, when out hunting 
with her maidens, Shirfn meets Khusrev who is on his way 
to Armenia. They recognise one another, and in great delight 
go together to Mehin Banii who receives them with all 
kindness. Mehin takes an opportunity of earnestly entreating 
her niece to be circumspect and in every case jealously to 
guard her honour, which Shfrin solemnly swears to do. Khusrev 
and she then go out into the country with their respective 
suites, and after a month spent in hunting and polo and 
other amusements, the King invites the beauty to an enter- 
tainment in his camp. They have a fair banquet and concert 
where Barbud, Khusrev’s musician, sings some ghazels inter- 
preting the emotions of his master’s heart, to which Nigisa, 
Shirm’s minstrel-maid, replies on behalf of her fair mistress. 
This, it may be noted in passing, is a feature of the story; 
Barbud and Nigisa arc continually acting as the mouthpieces 
of Khusrev and Shfrui respectively. The party proceeds to 
the banks of the River Aras (Araxes) where they have another 
feast and another concert, and where Khusrev kills a lion 
with a blow of his fist; and here the King and the Princess 
do a little love-making. And so they pass a long time in 
all delight, hunting and feasting, till one night Khusrev forgets 
himself and tries to tempt Shirm; but she, mindful of her 
promise to her aunt, resists him, and by her bold words makes 
him resolve to win back his ancestral throne. 

He accordingly departs next morning, but has not gone 
far ere he bitterly regrets having left his fair friend. Still 
he determines to go on, and makes his way into the land 
of Rum, where he comes upon a great monastery to which 
he goes up alone. He is refused admission, but the voice of 
Nestor, a wise and learned monk, tells him who he is and 
what he se^ks, and prophesies that in eighteen months he 
will attain all his desires. Khusrev then goes on to the Csesar 
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(Maurice), who receives him well, makes him marry his 
daughter Meryem (Maria), and supplies him with troops by 
whose aid he fights and overcomes Behram who flies to the 
King of China. Khusrev accordingly reascends the throne 
of his fathers, and rules with justice; but despite his success, 
he is sad, mourning the absence of Shirm. She, on her part, 
is disconcerted when she discovers that Khusrev has really 
left the camp, and returns to her aunt who does her best 
to comfort her. Not long after this the good Mehin Banu 
dies, and Shirm reigns in her stead; but she still grieves 
for Khusrev, and is sadly vexed when she hears that he is 
married to Meryem. However, accompanied by a large retinue 
in which is the faithful Shawur, who has never left her, she 
starts for Persia, and reaches her Castle among the moun- 
tains. She sends Shawur thence to Meda^in, considerately 
telling him not to mention her to Khusrev lest it should 
annoy him now that he is married. But Shawur does not 
heed this; he finds the King, who has just heard of the death 
of Behram, and rejoices him with the news of Shfrm’s pre- 
sence, and then returns to the Castle. 

We are now introduced to one of the most famous char- 
acters in Eastern romance. Shfrfn in her Castle is unable 
to get any milk, as the pasture-lands and the herds are 
far away on the other side of the mountain, and on her com- 
plaining of this one day in the presence of Shawur, the 
latter tells her of a talented fellow-student of his, named 
Ferhad, who will, he thinks, be able to arrange some means 
to gratify her wish. He accordingly goes and fetches Ferhad, 
who no sooner looks upon Shirin than he is smitten to the 
heart for love of her. She tells him her wishes, but he is 
too dazed to understand her, and his friends have to explain 
to him what she has said. He then sets to work with a will, 
and within a month digs a canal through the mountain from 


21 
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the pasture-land to the Castle; into this canal the shepherds 
milk their animals, and thus ShWn is provided with a con- 
stant supply of fresh milk. When the beauty sees this she 
is filled with admiration and praises the work as more than 
human; she offers Ferhad gold and jewels; but he, distr-aught 
by love of her, takes nothing, and flies into the desert where 
he wanders about like a maniac. Khusrev, hearing of this, 
sends messengers to fetch Ferhad; one of these finds him 
and brings him before the King, who tries him with offers 
of riches and threats of punishment ; but seeing all such to be 
in vain, he promises to give him Shirin if he will cut a road 
through the great mountain Bf-Situn. ^ Ferhad at once agrees; 
but before beginning to cut through the mountain, he carves 
in the rock figures of Shirfn and of Khusrev and Shebdfz, ^ 
to the first of which he often speaks and makes his moan 
during the progress of his labours. On learning this, Shirfn 
is much affected and determines to go to Bf-Situn and try 
to comfort him. The sculptor is dumbfoundered when he 
sees her, but a draught which she gives him restores him 
to his senses, and he declares to her his sad case. Shfrfn 
bids him farewell; but as she is going down the hill, her 


1 Kiih-i Bi-Sititn, i. e. ^ Mount Pierless,’ is a huge rock about twenty miles 
north of Kermanshah; in one place it is cut to a smooth perpendicular sur- 
face and projects over the road like a canopy, whence the name Bi-Sitdn, 
literally, ^Without Columns.’ This is said to be the remains of Ferhdd’s work, 
and it has earned for him the sobriquet of Kdh-ken, or ‘Mountain-hewer,’ 
by which the poets often allude to him. 

2 The Tdq-i Bustan or ‘Garden Arch,’ represents this work of Ferhdd’s. 
It is an archway or grotto cut out in a rock near Kermanshah, on the brink 
of a clear pool. In the spandrels are beautifully executed figures of flying 
angels holding the Sasanian diadem. Within the recess, the two sides and 
the farther end are decorated with bas-reliefs; those at the sides represent 
Khusrev hunting, while those at the end, in two lines, one above the other, 
show, above, Khusrev between two figures, one male (Ferhdd) and one female 
(Shirfn), and below, the King in full armour mounted on Shebdfz; this last 
figure, as well as one of the angels, has been much damaged. 
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horse stumbles, which Ferhad sees, and rushing forward, 
he saves her from falling and escorts her back to her Castle. 
Khusrev, having got word of these doings and also of Fer- 
had’s having well-nigh accomplished his almost superhuman 
task, is filled with anger, and consults with his vezirs how 
to escape from his promise. By the advice of those ministers, 
he sends an old woman to Ferhad with the false information 
that Shfrin is dead. When the devoted lover hears that his 
dear one has passed away, he feels that life is no longer 
possible for him, and throwing himself down from a high 
rock, meets the death he seeks. When Shirin is told of this 
she grieves deeply and orders a dome to be built overFer- 
had’s grave on the spot where he died, to be a shrine for 
lovers for ever more. 

This episode of Ferhad causes a misunderstanding between 
Khusrev and Shirfn, which it takes a considerable time and 
all the ingenuity of Shawiir to remove. Meanwhile Mcryem, 
Khusrev’s wife, dies, but Shirin refuses his advances, being 
annoyed alike at his marriage and at his conduct with regard 
to Ferhad. Khusrev accordingly solaces himself for a time 
with a fair lady named Sheker or ‘Sugar,’ of whose society, 
however, he soon tires and yearns as before for the peerless 
Shirin. That lady, on her part, begins to regret her harshness, 
and consents to receive Khusrev who has come from Meda^in 
to her Castle, nominally on a hunting expedition. After 
upbraiding him for his faithlessness, she dismisses him, and 
he returns sadly to his camp where Shawur tries to console 
him. Shirin again regrets her conduct, slips out of the Castle 
disguised as one of the King’s attendants, and makes for 
the camp. There she is met by Shawur who recognises her, 
and at her request hides her in a pavilion, in which he 
induces Khusrev to hold a banquet. Nigisa, whom Shirin 
had presented to Khusrev on the Aras, is let into the secret, 
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and at the feast she sings to the King as from Shirfn ; Barbud 
replies in an affecting strain, whereupon Shirfn betrays her 
presence by a deep sigh. Shawur then pulls back the curtain, 
and Khusrev and Shirin are in each other’s presence. They 
soon arrange their marriage, which is shortly afterwards 
celebrated at Meda’in with great pomp. Nigisa is at the 
same time married to Barbud, and Huniayun, Shirin ’s favour- 
ite damsel, to Shdwiir, who is made King of Armenia. Khusrev 
now leads a happy life with his beloved Shirfn, until one 
day he sees a grey hair in his beard, which makes him 
think how all this must have an end. He speaks about this 
to Buzurg-Umid who proceeds to tell him of the creation of 
the universe and of the nature of things. 

And here, in the middle of the sage’s discourse, Sheykhi’s 
narrative breaks off. 

The conclusion of the story can be supplied from Nizami, 
and is soon told. Khusrev is comforted and edified by the 
words of Buzurg-Umid, but he suffers much anxiety from 
the undutiful and seditious spirit of Shfruya, his son by 
Meryem the Greek princess. This youth, having become 
enamoured of Shirfn, resolves to murder his father, and so 
secure at once the throne and his mistress. One night, when 
Shirin, having lulled Khusrev to sleep, has fallen asleep her- 
self, worn out by vague forebodings that have been preying 
on her mind, an assassin, the emissary of Shfruya, steals 
into the room, creeps up to the couch, plunges a dagger into 
Khusrev’s breast, and flies. The King, waking, finds himself 
covered with blood and wounded to the death. Intensely 
thirsty, his first thought is to rouse Shirin and get her to 
bring him some water, but then remembering that she has 
not slept for some nights, and knowing she will need all 
her strength for the morrow, he nobly resolves to let her 
sleep on, and so dies in his anguish. By and by Shirin 
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awakes, and when she realises what has happened, she weeps 
as though her heart would break ; but knowing that she has 
yet somewhat to do, she calms herself as best she may. She 
then washes and annoints the body of the King; and she 
has scarce finished this task when Shiriiya sends her a secret 
message declaring his love. To gain her ends she feigns 
acquiescence, and gets him to destroy the private residence 
and personal property of Khusrev, she being unable to 
endure the thought that those things so associated with their 
mutual happiness should pass into the murderer’s hands. She 
then causes a magnificent bier to be made; and the body 
of Khusrev is borne in great state to the mausoleum, Buzurg- 
Umfd and Barbud and all the grandees of the empire march- 
ing in the procession. Shfrfn herself, magnificently arrayed 
and wearing her splendid jewels, walks in the midst of a 
troop of youths and maidens, with so glad a mien that 
Shfruya believes her to be rejoicing in his love. On reaching 
the mausoleum, the procession draws up outside, the bier 
is carried in, and Shfrfn follows to watch by it. When the 
door is closed, Shfrfn goes up to the bier, uncovers the 
King’s breast, kisses the wound, and thrusts a dagger into 
the same spot in her own body. She then throws her arms 
about the dead King, lays her cheek to his, and uttering 
one loud cry which is heard by those outside, she dies. 

The following passage is from the Introduction to the 
Khusrev and Shfrfn; in it the poet speaks of the Tevhfd, 
that knowledge or perception of the underlying Unity of 
all things which is so dear to the Eastern mystic. As we 
have no single word in English to express this idea, I have 
in the translation represented it by the phrase ‘Ken of 
Unity.’ This is one of the passages to which Latfff refers 
as showing Sheykhf’s intimacy with the Suff mysteries. 
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From the Khusrev u ShWn. [49] 

Concerning the Degrees in the Ken of Unity. 

Come, heait, if thou the loftiest aim desire, 

Know, soul, if thou the Utmost Goal ^ enquire, 

That Ken of Unity the loftiest is, 

The utmost limit of all saintship this. 

Each sect hath told, far as its wit hath seen, 

As far as hath its sight had power to win. 

Of this full many a hint half-understood. 

By some as Taste, 2 by some as Knowledge, ^ viewed. 

Yet to the Truth of Ken of Unity 

The Path leads not the traveller-company; ^ 

For that an Ocean is that hath no bound. 

And none may that encompass or surround. 

What they whose lore and reason perfect be 
Have reached is but the shore of yonder Sea! 

Of Irem-garth ® how should the leaflet know ^ 

t Maqsad-i Aqsa, ‘ the Utmost (or Farthest) Goal,’ is a favourite Sitfi phrase 

2 When the perception of the Unity is attained, not through reason, but 
through intuition. Zevq, ^ Taste,’ is the term applied by the Siifis to the 
intuitive faculty which enables the mystic to discern between true and false 
without his having recourse to books or other external sources of information. 

3 When the perception of the Unity is attained, not through intuition, but 
through reason. 

4 Even the Sdfi Path cannot lead the mystic to that last degree in the 
perception of the Unity, which is called the Tiuth; for this is accessible to 
the One alone. 

5 It is related that Sheddad, an ancient Arab King of the tribe of %d, 
laid out in the desert of ‘^Aden a terrestrial pai'adise in rivaliy of the celestial. 
Of this magnificent garden of palaces, which is called Irem, many stories 
are told, such as that it contained 300,000 pavilions each adorned with 1,000 
pillars of jasper bound with gold. But Shedddd never enjoyed his splendid 
work; for as he was about to enter the glorious garden-city, he and all his 
host were struck dead by a cry®" from Heaven. The terrestrial paradise disap- 
peared from sight; but it still stands invisible in the desert of '^Aden where 
from time to time God permits a travellei to see it. Sir Richard Burton says 
that he once met an Arab who declaied that he had seen this city on the 
borders of a waste of deep sands called Al-Ahkaf to the west of ITadramaut. 
Sir R. Burton believes that what the man leally saw was the mirage. Irem 
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Or how the mote the sun’s vast body show? 

On high His Glory over all their speech 1 
Aloft His Essence over all they teach! 

The wonder this, the more it is revealed 
The more the natuie of The Truth ’s concealed. 

Its radiance is a veil, and so its light. 

The more it waxeth, hides it more from sight. ' 

But they of the Unveilment 2 thence have brought 
From time to time a hint to such as sought, 

A hint the soul-perceived taste whereof 
To ecstasy upraiseth them of I.ove. 

As theirs who relativity deny . — 

^ To drop relation ’s Ken of Unity.’ 3 

Or his who far upon this Path hath gone: — 

‘ Phenomenal maketh Eternal known.’ * 

Salth who divides ’tween true and vain withal: — 5 
‘Outside is God of aught phenomenal. 

‘ What ’s proved as upshot of the whole is this : — 

‘ Outside phenomena their Maker is.’ ® 

is mentioned in the Koran, Ixxxix, 6 , where it is called ‘Trem the Many- 
Columned,’ whence probably the talc of the jaspei pillars. It is often alluded 
to by the poets as the type sometimes of a magnificent garden, sometimes 
of a splendid palace. 

* The nearer it approaches to the Godhead, the more is the eye of the 
understanding dazzled, and so the less it can see. The effulgence of the 
Godhead may thus be described as a veil concealing it from sight. See p. 66 . 

2 ‘ They of the Unveilment (Keshf),’ i, e. the prophets and saints from before 
whose souls the veil woven by the senses is from time to time withdrawn. 
See pp. 58 - 9 . 

3 The mystics who deny the real existence of relativity say that the per- 
ception of the Unity is accomplished through rejecting all conceptions of 
relationship, such as creator and created, cause and effect, possessor and pos- 
sessed, etc. When one has discovered all relationship to be illusion, one 
perceives the Unity. 

* Things are known through their opposites (see p. 17 ); thus it is through 
the phenomenal we gain the conception of the eternal. 

5 i. e. the ordinary non-mystic, non-philosophic person who draws a hard 
and fast line between the spiritual and the material, the creator and the 
created, the eternal and the phenomenal, and so on. 

® Such an one says: After all your arguments, the only rational conclusion 
is that the Creator is outside and separate from the phenomena which He 
creates. 
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His Beauty ’s one, though, manifold their speech; 

To yonder Beauty ’tis that poinleth each. 

Division in the Ken of Unity 
Is not, yet thus they of philosophy: — 

In Ken of Unity are three degrees; 

And Knowledge, Eye, and Truth, the names of these. 

On reason founded doth the Knowledge lie; 

And ’tis through intuition comes the Eye. 

The Truth is proper to the One for e’er; 

Nor reason wins, nor intuition, there. ' 

The remaining translations are all from the story itself. 
The reader will observe how much more figurative Sheykhf’s 
style is than that of any of his predecessors in mesnevf; in 
particular how lavish he is in the use of metaphor. 

From the Khusrev u Shfrm. [50] 

Khusrev-i Perviz discovereth Shfrin bathing in the Pond. 

The spot whereat the Prince Perviz did light 
Was where yon Moon 2 was bathing in delight; 

E’en then whenas the sugar-dulce Shirin, 

Like Moon in Wateiy Sign, 3 did lave amene. 


1 This division of the perception of the Unity into three degrees (‘^Ilm-i 
Tevhid, ‘^Ayn-i Tevhid, Haqq-i Tevhid) is copied fiom the well-known three- 
fold division of Certainty or Certain Knowledge, i. e. (i) ‘ the Knowledge of 
Certainty’ (‘^Ilm-i Yaqin); (2) Hhe Eye of Certainty’ fAyn-i Yaqin); (3) 
^the Truth of Certainty’ (Haqq-i Yaqin). These three degrees of certain 
knowledge are thus illustrated: — the knowledge which each man has con- 
cerning death is the Knowledge of Certainty; when the man sees the Angel 
of Death approach, this knowledge becomes the Eye of Certainty; and when 
he actually tastes of death, it becomes the Truth of Certainty. 

2 ‘■Yon Moon’ i. e. Shirin. ‘Moon’ is a constant term for a beauty in 
Eastern poetry. 

3 The astrologers divided the Signs of the Zodiac into four ^ Triplicities ’ 
(Musellesat) : (i) Aries, Leo and Sagittary were fiery, hot, dry, male and 
day signs; (2) Taurus, Virgo and Capricorn were earthy, cold, dry, female 
and night signs; (3) Gemini, Libra and Aquarius were airy, hot, moist, male 
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And pacing on, he gains that meadow-land, 

And casts his glance around on every hand. 

He sees a flowery plain like Eden- close, 

A stream which e’en as Kevser-river flows. 
Among the treen is bound a black destrier, 
(Y-brent with envy were that steed the Sphere!) 
A charger such, the Monarch bright of blee 
Had ne’er bestridden steed so fair as he. 

Advancing softly, sudden did he sight 
That Moon within the water shining bright. 

And what a Moon! the world-illuming sun 
Would gain in glore if ’neath her shade he won. 
From mid the fount effulgence flasheth forth; 

The fount laves her, she laves in light the eaith. 


and day signs; (^4) Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces were watery, cold, moist, 
female and night signs. 

Each of the Zodiacal Signs was said to be the ^ house’ (beyt) of one or 
other of the Seven Planets (see p. 43). Each planet, except the Sun and 
Moon which had only one apiece, had two of such ^houses.’ The sign opposite 
a planet’s ‘house’ was called its ‘fall’ (vcbal). Each planet had further what 
was known as its ‘exaltation’ or ‘honour’ (sheref) in another sign; and its 
‘dejection’ (hubilt) in that opposite. When in its own ‘house,’ a planet was 
supposed to possess more than usual influence ; when in its ‘ exaltation,’ it was 
in the position of its greatest power. The following table shows the ‘houses,’ 


falls,’ ‘exaltation,’ and 

‘ dejection 

’ of each planet. 


Sign of the Zodiac: 

House of: 

Fall of: Exaltation of: 

Dejection of: 

Aries. 

Mars. 

Venus. Sun 

Saturn. 

Taurus. 

Venus. 

Mars. Moon. 


Gemini, 

Mercury. 

Jupiter. 


Cancer. 

Moon. 

Saturn. Jupiter. 

. Mars. 

Leo. 

Sun. 

Saturn. 


Virgo. 

Mercury. 

Jupiter. Mercury. 

Venus. 

Libra. 

Venus. 

Mars. Saturn. 

Sun. 

Scorpio. 

Mars. 

Venus. 

Moon. 

Sagittary. 

Jupiter. 

Mercury. 


Capricorn. 

Saturn. 

' Moon. Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Aquarius. 

Saturn. 

Sun. 


Pisces. 

Jupiter. 

Mercury. Venus. 

Mercury. 


The idea in Sheykhi’s verse is that the effect pioduced on the beholder 
by the sight of the Moon-like (i. e. beautiful) Shirin in the water was baleful 
as the influence of the Moon when in its ‘dejection,’ the Watery Sign, Scorpio. 
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Tlie violets spread in clusters o’er the rose, 

The comb-teeth did the hyancinths dispose. ^ 

Her body made the pond a treasure-sciync, 2 

O’er which she’d loosed her locks to twist and twine. 3 

Her hand had pushed those writhing snakes away, 

As saying: ^ Hence! A charm here holdeth sway!’^ 

For laving wildly when it saw her ear 
She’d bound the water with her cuiling haii ; 

As frenzied ’twas and furious of spright, 

She’d bound it, nay, had chained it, fettered tight. ^ 

When o’er her crystal frame was sprent the spray : 

‘■The moonlight through a pearl-gemmed veil,’ thoii’dst say.'* 
When shone that Moon before the Prince’s gaze. 

The Prince became the sun — with fire ablaze. 

The tears like rain pour down from both his eyne; 

For lo, behold the Moon in Watery Sign! 

Astound, he might not leave nor yet might stay, 


1 The violets and the hyacinths are the lady’s tresses, the rose is her 
face She was sitting in the water combing her hair, — like the mermaid in 
old prints. 

2 Her body being the jewel or treasure, and the pond the casket which 
contained it. 

3 Like snakes. The widely spread myth of a snake or dragon guarding a 
treasure is as familiar to the East as to the West, and has given the poets 
occasion for countless conceits and fancies, the most favourite of which is 
perhaps the comparison thereto of a beauty’s curls hanging about her fair face. 

^ She pushes aside the long locks floating about her, — which suggests to 
the poet that her body is like a structure guarded against snakes by some 
talisman similar to that which Alexander set up in his capital to keep it 
free from such creatures (p. 278). 

3 The comparison of the curling locks of a beauty to chains (generally 
to bind her lover’s heart) is very common. 

In these two couplets the rushing water is conceived as having gone mad 
through love of her, and so as having been chained as madmen often are 
in the East. 

6 A clear white skin is often described as ‘crystal.’ 

■* In this couplet the lady is supposed to be throwing handfuls of water 
over her body, when her white and shining skin, seen between the drops of 
water thus thrown, is conceived as the bright moonlight seen through the 
interstices of one of those Eastern curtains formed of rows of reeds with 
beads (here pearls) at the joints, the pearls being of course the drops of water. 
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He might not come more nigh nor turn away. 

For chase or pastime all his foice was o’er, 

He bit upon his fiugei', wildercd sore. ' 

Unwitting of that gaze the Jasmine-breast, 2 
For o’er her narcisse did her jacinth rest, 3 
When passed the musky cloud * from her sun-face, 
That beauty looked and saw there full of grace 
A Huma s set an eagle- wing upon, 6 
A Cypress become flagstaff for the sun. 

That Fount of radiance ^ for her shame and fright 
Did tremble like the moon on water bright. 

Nor other help could find that Moon most fair 


1 ^ Eiting upon the finger,’ i. e. raising the finger to the lips, is a conven- 
tional expression with the Eastern writeis to indicate that the person whom 
they describe as so doing is filled with bewilderment or admiration. 

2 ^Jasmine-breast’ i. e. white sweet-scented breast, another term for a beauty. 

3 i. e. her hair had fallen over her eyes. 

4 The ‘musky choud’ is her dark sweet-scented hair. 

3 The Humd is the bird of paradise. In old times it was held to be of 
the happiest augury, any one whose head it overshadowed in its flight being 
certain of good fortune. It was said never to alight on the ground, and to 
live entirely on bones, hurting no living creature, 

fi i. e. Shfrin saw the Prince auspicious as the Huma mounted on his steed 
fleet as an eagle. 

^ The ‘cypress,’ the stock image for a tall, slight, graceful figure, here 
stands for the figure of the Prince, while the ‘sun’ is his face. The imagery 
in this line is curious and unusual. The only similar instance that I can 
recall occurs in the Arabian Nights, where in the Twenty-second Night and 
again in the Conclusion we read: — 

- 9 - ' tf - tf --* 

which is thus rendered in Sir Richard Burton’s translation: — 

‘ A sun on wand in knoll of sand she showed 
‘ Clad in her cramoisy-hued chemisette.’ 

On page 250 of the ninth volume the translator thus explains the first line: 
‘A sun (face) on wand (neck) in knoll of sand (hips) she showed.’ But the 
‘flagstaff,’ which replaces the ‘wand’ in the Turkish verse, stands for the 
‘cypress,’ and so represents not the neck, but the figure, of the Prince. 

8 The ‘Fount of radiance’ is Shuin who is pictured as trembling in the 
pond, as the reflection of the beautiful moon trembles on rippling water. 
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Than round her she should cast her flowing hair. 
She wrapped her in her loosened hair straightway, 
She veiled with the darksome night the day. ' 


From the Khusrev u ShWn. [51] 

Khusrev-i Pervlz and Shfrfn visit the River Aras. 

One day the Monarch fair and happy-starred, 

To wit, Khusrev, the Heaven-resplendent lord. 

Went forth the regions round about to sight, 

And wdth him rode that Queen of beauties bright. 

(Whoe’er hath by his side his lovesome Queen, — 

In every spot hath he a winsome scene.) 

They pass from stage to stage o’er hill and plain, 

And joy in field and meadow free and fain. 

They reach the stream that men call Aras, where 
The soil is musky, balmy is the air. 

They see a limpid river clear and puie, 

Enow the sorrows of the heart to cure. 

’Twas filled with lotus-blooms and lilies bright; 

Its banks with meads and gardens fair were dight; 

The narcisse cast upon the rose its eye; 

And hand in hand the flowers in ranks stood by; 

Its ruby lip the tulip offered prone. 

The dew -its pearly teeth had struck thereon. ^ 

The royal pair were fain of this fair site, 

And gave the word that there the tents be pight. 

They reared the throne, and Perviz sat thereon; 

And ‘all the gear of mirth 3 was ready soon; 

And by his side the Venus-visaged fair, — 

(The Sun and shining Moon thou’dbt deemed them there.) 

As unto happy fortune won had they, 

They raised one throne in place of two that day. 

1 The ‘night’ is her hair; the ‘day,’ her face or her body. 

The dew is conceived as amorously biting the lip of the tulip. 

‘The gear of mirth,’ i. e. all things needful for a carouse, wine, musical 
instruments, etc. 
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And youths and houiis stood on either hand, 

As ’twere Rizwan in Paradisal land. 

A-singing to his lute Barbiid sat there*, 

Nigisd, music-thiilled, made answer e’er. 

For SMrin’s lip that stieain as Kevser shone, 

As sugar-canes the reeds that grew thereon. * 

The Queen’s fair face, reflected there did seem 
A ruby of Badakhshan^ in the stream; 

The while that ruby’s taste it pictured still 
Its mouth did watei and with sugar fill ; 3 
It swallows ’fore that julep-lip its spawl, 

As thirsting hearts before the sea, withal. ^ 

To voice such plight as this that held the King 
Began the lutist this ghazel to sing: — 

Ghazel. 

For yonder coral-lip my soul ’s athirst. 

As paich^d fiame for life to ensoul ’s athirst. 

My vitals, for this yearning, black arc burnt, 
liike scorched grass for rain that tholes athirst. 

Have pity, life it yields, O Khizr of coolth; 
Iskender for Life’s Fountain’s roll ’s athirst. 

Although the world with water sweet were filled, 

Oh deem not slaked his drought whose soul ’s athirst. 


1 i. e. the sweet presence of Shirin made all things sweet. 

2 Badakhshan in Central Asia was supposed to yield the finest rubies; 
hence ^Badakhshdn rubies’ became a stock phrase with the poets, something 
like our ^ Orient pearls.’ 

3 This is an example of the rhetoiical figure Husn-i TaTil or .^^itiology 
(see p. 1 1 3 ). The stream is of course full of mnning water, but the poet 
conceives that this is its' mouth watering at the thought of how sweet must 
be the taste (i. e. the kiss) of Shirm’s lip. 

* This couplet contains another example of the same figure. 
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From the Khiisrev u Shi'rin. [52] 

The Death of Ferhad. 

That hag blear-eyed as* vulture foul of show, 

That hag ill-voiced as blackest corbic-crow, 

When she received the word, set out forthright^ 

And gained Mount Bi-Sitdn in doleful glight. 

She came and sat her down hard by Ferhad, 

And beat her breast a while and moaned full sad. 

Then she, ^Unhappy one, for whom this toiP 
‘For whom dost night and day thus strain and moil?’ 

And he, ‘My heart ’s athirst her lip to drain. 

And so I rive the rocks and hills atwain. 

‘Who bi'ings from thorn the bloom, from rock the stream, 

‘ Hath shown me mid this Mount His Beauty’s beam.’ * 

Then she of bitter deed full deeply sighed: — 

‘Ah I Ferhdd doth not know Shirin hath died! 

‘Alas! where is that sweetest Cypress now! 

‘Before the blast of Death laid stark and low! 

‘Ah! where that winsome one, that gracious fere! 

‘What villainy hath wrought the tyrant Sphere!® 

‘They ’ve laved her frame with many a bitter tear, 

‘They Ve plied the ambergris and the '’abirj 3 
‘They ’ve laid that radious Pearl within the clay; 

‘’Tis souls, not robes, they ’ve rent: ah, wel-a-way!’ 

She ceased, and sighed and dreary moan did make; 

Her tongue showered venom even as a snake. 

How comes it, when this evil thing she sware, 

She fell not, burnt to ashes then and there? 

How when that mole, those dusky locks she named. 

She was not stricken dumb, black- visaged, shamed? 

When into Ferhad’s ears those words had sunk, 

Thou’dst deemed he had of mortal poison drunk. 

1 Made manifest through Shin'n who had visited him there. 

2 See p. 44 , n. 3 . 

3 “^Abir is an unguent made of various perfumes. After a corpse is washed 
and shrouded, perfumes are burned beside it and sprinkled over it. 
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Away he dashed, as one whose bonds are broke, 

And hurled him headlong from the topmost rock. 

Adown the mount like a great rock he went, 

A-wailing for his bitter dreariment. 

He struck the ground and cried, ^ Where'* Shirm! Where!*’ 
And yielded up his soul in anguish there. 

Hib bird was weary of this nariow nest, ^ 

And fled in highest Heaven’s fields to rest. 

He learned the body is the spiiit’s veil 5 
The veil is rent, and cast aside the bale. 

1 His ^bird’ is his soul; the ‘■nest,’ the body, or perhaps, the world. 



CHAPTER VIL 


The Hurufis. 

Nesfmi. Refill. 

Somewhere about the year 785 (1383), when the Ottoman 
throne was occupied by Sultan Murad I and when Ahmedi 
was writing his Iskender-Name, there arose a new Prophet 
in the Eastern lands. This was Fazl-ullah the son of Abu- 
Muhammed of Tebriz, surnamed el-Hurufi or ‘the Literalist.’ 
Almost all we know concerning the life of this teacher is 
contained in the following brief passage from the Arab 
historian Ibn-Hajar whose work we have already referred to 
when speaking of Cadi Burhan«*ud-Dfn. ^ ‘Fazl-ullah/ says 
this biographer, ‘was one of the ascetics among the inno- 
vators. He was of the heretics, and finally he originated the 
sect which is known as the Hurufis (i. e. Literalists) ; and he 
gave out that the letters were metamorphoses of men, together 
with many other groundless fictions. And he called the Emir 
Timur the Lame to his heresy. And he (Timur) sought to 
slay him (Fazl-ullah). And this came to the knowledge of 
his (Timur’s) son — for he (Fazl-ullah) had taken refuge with 
him (Timur’s son) — and so he (Timur’s son) smote off his 
(Fazl-ullah’s) ‘head with his own hand. And this came to 
the knowledge of Timur, whereupon he demanded his head 


1 See p. 205. 
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and his body, and he burned them both in this year, to wit, 
the year 804 (1401-2).’ 

Our knowledge regarding the doctrines taught by Fazl- 
ullah is not very much greater than our information as to 
his life; for although several manuscripts of his own and 
his disciples’ works have been for long preserved in some 
of the great public libraries of Europe, these works remained 
quite unnoticed till the year 1898, when Mr. E. G. Browne 
published an article on the Huruff Sect in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. ' Fazl-ullah himself was, so far 
as is known, the author of three works, namely, the Javidan- 
Name'-^ or 'Eternal-Book,’ the Mahabbet-Name or 'Book of 
Love,’ and a poem called ^Arsh-Namc or 'The Book of the 
Throne.’ ^ The most important known Huruff work — other 
than those due to Fazl-ullah — is the Istiwa-Name or 'Book 
of the Ascent,’ which was composed subsequent to 828 
(1424-s) by Emfr Ghiyas-ud-Dfn Muhammed. ^ All these 

1 To this article, which, apart from one or two Tuikish poems, forms 
the only source of iiifoimation concerning the Ifuri'ifi doctrines accessible to 
me, I am indebted for most of what is said in the present chapter regarding 
the tenets of the sect. 

2 As Mr. Browne points out in an interesting account of this work in his 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. belonging to the University of Cambridge, its correct 
title is Javiddu(-Name)-i Kebir or The Great Eternal (Book) but the Turkish 
Huiilfi poets always refer to it simply as the Javidan-Ndine. 

3 The title ‘^Arsh-Ndme or ^Book of the Throne’ has reference to the last 

O .Ci^ w> 

word of the Koranic text ^ Thumme ’stewa '^ale-’l- , 

"^arsh, ‘ Then He (God) ascended upon the Throne,’ a text which is constantly 
quoted or alluded to by the Hurdfis with whom the ‘Throne’ represents 
Man. It was, according to Kdtib Chelebi, on account of this book that Fazl- 
ulldh was put to death by ‘the Sword of the Law.’ It is not quite ceitain 
whether there is a copy of the ^Arsh-Namc in Europe ; Mr. Browne found a 
poem in the metre in which the '^Arsh-Ndme is known, to be wiitten, bound 
up with a copy of the Istiwd-Ndme in a MS. belonging to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. He conceives this may be Fazl-ulldh’s poem; but is not 
yet fully satisfied as to the identity. 

4 This book has been described by Mr. Browne in his article in the J. R. A. S. 
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books are in the Persian language, and all, except the ^\rsh- 
Name, are in prose. They are, however, very hard to under- 
stand, as they are full of contractions and enigmatic symbols, 
the precise meaning of which it is not always possible to 
determine, which indeed were made use of in order to con- 
ceal the conceptions they indicate from the eyes of the 
heretic-hunting orthodox. The task of discovering what were 
the special features of Fazl-ullah’s teaching is rendered yet 
more difficult by the fact that the Huriifi books, like most 
of their class, are utterly unsystematic in their arrangement. 
Mr. Browne has, however, been able to extricate from this 
seemingly hopeless tangle the following four points which 
appear to be the most prominent of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Huriifi sect: — ' 

1. There exists a hidden science, to acquire which is at 
once the supreme duty and the supreme happiness of man, 
indicating and explaining the meaning and significance of 
all things in Heaven above and in earth beneath, and the 
mystical correspondences which unite them. 

2. This hidden science is contained in the Koran ; but the 
key which unlocks it was in the hands of Fazl-ullah, and, 
after him, passed to his Successor. By them it was disclosed 
to the believers. 

3. Man, created in the Image of God, Tn the Best of 
Forms,’ is the Microcosm, the Book of God, the Throne 
on which God ascended when He had finished the creation 
of all inferior and subordinate creatures, ^ an Obje9t of 


The title is taken from the second word in the Koranic text quoted in the 
preceding note. For the usual acceptation of the term ‘^Arsh, see p. 35. 

1 These are transferred (slightly condensed) from Mr. Browne’s article. 

^ This expression is Koranic: in ch. xcv, v. 4, we read: ^We have indeed 
created man in the best of forms.’ 

3 Referring to the Koranic text quoted in n. 3, on the preceding page. 
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Worship to the Angels, save Ibli's (Satan) who waxed proud 
and refused. ^ 

4. While there is a deep meaning of infinite significance 
both in the Koran and in the religious observances (prayer, 
fasting, pilgrimage, etc.) which it ordains, the merely literal 
meaning of the former and the merely formal fulfilment of 
the latter are entirely devoid of importance. 

Among the most striking of the peculiarities special to 
Hurufi writings are the fanciful analogies referred to as 
'mystical correspondences’ in the first of the foregoing arti- 
cles of belief. Perhaps the most favourite of these is the 
parallel set up between Man 'the Book of God ’ and the Koran, 
which is also the Book of God. This is worked out in detail ; 
thus the Head or Face of Man corresponds to the Fatiha 
or Opening Chapter of the Koran; and as the latter com- 
prises Seven Signs or Verses,^ so in the Face of Man are 
there Seven Signs or Lines, namely, the hair, two eyebrows, 
and four rows of eyelashes, — which Seven Signs or Lines 
he brings with him when he issues from the womb of Eve, 
who is therefore styled the 'Mother of the Book,’ ^ a title 
which she shares along with the Fatiha and with the Face 
of Man as corresponding to the Fatiha. 

It is, however, to the mystic significations which he attri- 
buted to the letters of the alphabet and to combinations of 


^ This refers to the Koranic story mentioned in n. 5, p. 119. 

2 Whence the Fatiha is sometimes called Seb'^-ul-Mcsani or ^The Seven of 
the Repetition.’ This term, which is fiequently used by liurdfi writers, is 
borrowed from the Koran itself, where in ch. xv, v. 87, we read ‘ And vve have 
already brought thee the Seven of the Repetition,’ — the reference being to 
the Fatiha. 

3 Of this term, XJmm-ul-Kitdb, which also is Koranic, occurring in iii, 5, 
and elsewhere, various interpretations are given; some say it refei-s to the 
Fatiha (this is the usual opinion); some, to the fundamental parts of the Koran; 
others, to the Preserved Tablet on which is inscribed the original of the Koian 
(see p. 35); and so on. 
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these that Fazl-ullah owes his distinctive title of Hurufi, 
that is, 'He of the Letters,’ 'the Ihteralist,’ a title which 
was straightway adopted by or given to the sect he founded. 
As an example of the fantastic way in which the letters 
were dealt with, Mr. Browne cites the treatment of the first 
verse of the much-suftcring Fatiha. The i8 letters contained 
in this verse are taken to represent the iS,ooo worlds, of 
which, according to an ancient Eastern tradition already 
mentioned, the universe consists. i Now the Sum of the Uni- 
verse, as we have seen before, ^ is sometimes expressed by 
'God plus What is beside God.’ If we take away the 4 
letters which in Arabic form Allah or 'God’ from 18, we have 
14, which number therefore represents the 'What is beside 
God,’ i. c. the phenomenal or material universe, all contin- 
gent existence. This same number 14, to which the Huriifis 
seem to have attached great importance, they get at in 
another way. The Arabic alphabet which, according to 
them, represents the Sum of the Universe, i. e. 'God 
What is beside God,’ consists of 28 letters; if we deduct 
what they call the ' fourteen letters of God,’ ^ we have again 
14 letters left to represent the 'What is beside.’ Scarcely less 
importance was attached to the number 32, which represents 
the 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet plus the 4 letters added 
thereto by the Persians. 

Mr. Browne, in the interesting and valuable paper of which 
I have made so free a use, gives many more particulars 
concerning this strange and little-known sect in which he 

1 See p. 54. 

2 See p. 181, n. i. 

,5 w ^ i - 5J, - 

3 Pei haps, the 14 letters contained in the formula idJI 

^God, there is no god but He;’ or perhaps, the ‘Fourteen Letters of the 
Koran,’ i. e. the 14 different detached letters which stand at the beginning 
of certain chapters of the Koran, 
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traces a resemblance to the old Isma'^ilis on the one hand 
and to the modern Babfs on the other. Enough, however, 
has been said for our purpose here. We need only add that 
Hurufiism was in no sense a new religion, it was merely a 
Muhammedan, or more strictly, a Sufi sect; the Javidan- 
Name and other books of Fazl-ullah make no pretension to 
abrogate or even to supersede the Koran, they simply ex- 
pound it in a peculiar fashion of their own. Again the cabal- 
istic science known as ^Im-i Huriif or the 'Science of the 
Letters’ (i. e. Onomancy), whence the sect gets its name, is 
among the oldest branches of occult lore, while we have come 
across more than one reference to the virtues of the Letters 
conceived as elements of Words, themselves the expression 
of Thought. Here Fazl-ullah did but work up afresh ancient 
materials which he found ready to his hand, and adapt them 
to the requirements of his special theories. Thus again is 
exemplified what wc learned in the First Chapter to look 
upon as one of the most striking characteristics of Eastern 
thought, namely, the persistence of ideas once accepted, 
and the recurrent appearance of these, more or less modified 
or disguised to meet the exigencies of altered conditions. 

The distinctive feature of Huriifiism as presented by the 
Turkish poets is, however, neither the cabalistic notion of 
an occult virtue attaching to the letters, nor the fantastic 
analogies imagined between sacred texts and members of 
the human frame; it is the deification of m.an conceived as 
th^ Divine theophany. The roots of this conception, which 
underlies all the writings of Nesimi and Refih', may be dis- 
covered in the mystic’s watch-word, 'Whoso knoweth him- 
self knoweth his Lord,’ in the philosopher’s presentment 
of man as the microcosm containing in miniature within 
himself all that exists in the great cosmos without, and in 
that ideal, common to thinkers of both schools, of the 
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Perfect Man. But the Hurufis pushed these ideas farther and 
in a direction other than originally intended, for they ex- 
tended to the body what was meant to apply only to the 
Soul. The apotheosis of the merely material part of man 
was perhaps a not unnatural outcome of the pantheism 
which had prevailed for ages upon every hand; and it may 
be that a consciousness on the part of the \ilema of the 
imminence of Such danger contributed in some measure to 
the ruthlessness wherewith the sect was hunted down. In 
any case, it is this presentation of humanity, or at least of 
the beautiful members of humanity, as the proper objects 
of worship and adoration, that distinguishes the Hurufi poets 
from all other Turkish writers, and that caused the adherents 
of this sect to be regarded by the orthodox as the most 
impious of blasphemers. 



The best-known of the Turkish Hurufi poets is the gifted 
and devoted Seyyid Tmad-ud-Din, famous in the national 
literature under his makhlas of Nesimi. With the exception 
of ^Ashiq, who connects him with Amed or Diyar-bekr, the 
biogi'aphers are agreed that he was a native of a place called 
Nesfm in the district of Baghdad, whence, they say, his 
pen-name of NesimL ^Ashiq and ^Ali arc probably correct 
in making him of Turkman extraction, as the regions of 
Traq are largely peopled by clans and families of that race. 
That there was an Arab somewhere, however, in his genea- 
logical tree is indicated by his title of Seyyid, a title given 
to those alone who can trace descent from the Prophet. 

Latifi, the biographer who is responsible for the state- 
ment that Nesimi and Sheykhi met one another at Brusa, 
says that the former poet came to Riim in the time of 
Murad Khan Ghazi. The Sultan here meant must be Murad I 
who reigned from 761 (1359) to 792 (1390), and not Murad II, 
as ‘^Alf imagines, seeing that the latter monarch did not 
succeed till 824 (1421), four years after the execution of 
the poet. 

The details of Nesimfs life are unrecorded; but it is clear, 
alike from his own poems and from the meagre scraps of 
information to be gleaned from biographers and historians, 
that his was one of those eager, subtle, enthusiastic natures 
that have at no time been uncommon among Eastern peo- 
ples, natures to which the quest of Truth is the one thing 
needful, which pursue the same with intensest fervour and 
most single-minded devotion, and which, when they have 
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found what they believe to be the sough t-for Light, wel- 
come it with a passionate love which in the delii'iuni of its 
exaltation sets them beside themselves, frenzied, and reck- 
less of all else in existence. 

Before he fell in with Fazl-ullah the Huriiff, Ncsimi had, 
in pursuit of this need of his soul, frequented other mystic 
teachers of the day, and, if we may believe Latifi, had 
formed some connection with the sect or school founded 
by Sheykh Shibli, a famous Siifi saint of early times. ^ It 
was in all probability from Fazl-ullah’s own lips that Nesimf 
learned the Huriifi doctrines. That the two men were per- 
sonally acquainted seems almost certain; the language of 
the Ottoman biographers points to this, as also do the allu- 
sions and anecdotes in the Huriifi books. There can at any 
rate be no doubt that the Turkish poet had accepted the 
doctrines of the Persian teacher some time before the latter 
perished at the hands of Timur’s son. This is shown by an 
anecdote in the Istiwa-Name, in which the author Ghiyas- 
ud-Din tells of a discussion between himself and Fazl-ullah 
on certain technical points in Nesimi’s poems which took 
place at a conference where these poems were being read. 
The poet must therefore have embraced the Huriifi doc- 
trines some time before the year 804 (1401-2). 

Not content with being a disciple, Nesimi became a mis- 
sionary, and made at least one convert whose name is 
remembered to the present day. This is the poet Refill, a 
manuscript of whose Besharet-Name or ‘Book of Glad Tidings’ 
is preserved in the British Museum. In this book, which 
was written in 811 (1409), the author speaks of Nesimf, his 

1 Sheykh Shibli was born at Samara in '^Irdq in 247 (861-2), and died in 
Baghdad in 334 (945-6). 

Latin’s statement derives some colour from the fact that Nesimi mentions 
Shibli from time to time in his Diwan. 

2 Add, 5,986. 
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spii'itual guide, with the greatest reverence and afifection; 
and as he alludes to the bonds and imprisonments uncom- 
plainingly endured by his dear master, it is probable that 
even by this time the indiscreet zeal of Nesimf had aroused 
the hostility of the ^ulema. 

Towards the end of his career Nesimf seems to have cast 
aside every shred of self-control. His Huruffism would appear 
to have fallen into the background, and Mansur-i Hallaj, ' 
the martyr-ecstatic, to have become his paragon. It was not 
enough for him to extol this beloved exemplar, to flout and 
revile his blinded executioners, and to declare that a death 
such as his was the highest bliss the Lover could attain. 
Such conduct, though naturally reprehensible in the eyes of 
the orthodox, might have been overlooked ; but Nesfmf, 
possessed by a conviction that the Day of Grace was come, 
and that they to whom God had revealed the truth must no 
more keep silence, roamed the country crying aloud the very 
words for uttering which Mansur had perished, — those myste- 
rious and awful words, I am The Truth! I am God! which, 
whatever their import on the lips of the mystic devotee, are 
rank blasphemy in the eye of the Canon Law of Islam. 

In vain did Shah Khandan, Nesfmf ’s own brother and, 
like himself, a dervish mystic, seek to restrain this all too 
fervid ardour; in vain did he appeal to the poet to respect 
the sacred mysteries of their faith and cease proclaiming 
them in the face of the unworthy multitude. 

^Look ye, unto none disclose that Secret Word; 

^Feed not from the Chosen’s board the common herd,’ 2 

he wrote; but Nesfmf vouchsafed no reply save these verses 
from one of his poems : — 

1 See p. 21, n. 2. 



^ Sthrecl to its depths is the Cii cling Ocean, ^ 

^ Being and Space aic in wild commotion! 

^’Tis the Seciet KteinaBs revelation; 

‘ Shall the I.over practise dissimulation T - 

Nesimi courted his doom. Never was saint or confessor 
of the early Church more eager to win the martyr’s crown 
than this dervish poet. It was in the city of Aleppo that 
his heart’s desire came to him. There, by the Arab \ilcma 
— the city was then in the hands of the Egyptian Mem- 
liiks — was Nesimi found guilty of blasphemy on the evidence 
of his own poems, and condemned to be flayed alive. 

Concerning his death ^Ali tells the following story. Among 
those present to witness the execution was the Muftf of 
Aleppo by whose fetwa the poet was condemned. This legist 
waxed vehement in denunciation of his victim, and pointing 
towards him, cried, 'Unclean is he! unclean is his death! 
did but one drop of his blood touch any limb, that limb 
must needs be cut off!’ Just then a drop of Nesfmf’s blood, 
spirting forward, fell upon the Muftf’s finger and stained it 
red. An ancient Siiff, who was standing near, observed this 
and said, 'In accordance with your own fetwa, Muftf, it is 
now become needful that your finger be cut off.’ 'Ah,’ 
replied the legist, 'it fell on me while I was exemplifying; 
so legally naught is needful.’ ® Nesfmf saw what had passed, 

1 The great ocean which accoiding to the ancient tradition surrounds the 
earth. Sec p. 38. 

2 m 

'JIf ^ 

3 This refers to a well-known phrase Ll2:> 4 n exemplifying 

is no evil,’ which is used by teaching members of the ‘^ulemd when they 
show or explain to their pupils how canonically to perform certain actions. 
The Muftf heie of course perverts the meaning of the phrase to make it 
suit his own purpose. 
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and from the hands of the tormentors rebuked the cowardly 
evasion by this extemporized couplet: — 

^So tliou’d cut the zealot’s finger, from the truth he turns and flees! 

^ I.o, this hapless Lover weeps not though they flay him head to foot! ’ ' 

According to Katib Chelebi this tragedy took place in 
the year 820 (1417-8). 

So perished he whom the Hurufi books entitle the Beati- 
fied Martyr; but it is very doubtful whether it really was 
for Hurufiism that Nesimi laid down his life. Latifi distinctly 
says that what led to his condemnation was the following 
verse: — 

Mansur declared '■ I am The Truth !’ Ilis words were truth, ’twas truth he spake ; 

Noi aught of dole was in his doom, by aliens on the gibbet hanged. ^ 

If this is so, it is clear that at any rate the avowed reason 
of the poet’s execution was not his connection with the 
Hurufi heretics, but his unlawful proclamation of a well-known 
and widely spread Sufi tenet. 

It is evident from the sympathetic tone which they adopt 
towards Ncsimi that this was the opinion of the old biogra- 
phers. Those writers were all professedly orthodox Muslims 
and would not have dared — even had they so desired — 
to express their admiration of the obstinate adherent of a 
notorious hcresiarch ; but on the other hand they, or at least 
most of them, and of their readers also, were more or less 
imbued with Siifiistic ideas, and in their hearts felt and 
believed far more truly after the fashion of Nesimi the Man- 
surian than after that of his orthodox executioners. The only 

^^1 if 


2 
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notable exception is "^Ashiq Chelebi who dismisses Nesimi 
in a few somewhat contemptuous lines which show sufficiently 
that his sympathies were with the ^ilema. But this writer 
appears to have had an unusual aversion to mystics of every 
class, an aversion which he is at little pains to conceal, and 
for which he is repeatedly and severely castigated by Esrar 
Dede the special biographer of the Mevlevf poets. 

As they give some idea of how far men ostensibly orthodox 
could forget their orthodoxy in the presence of Sufi enthu- 
siasm, it will be interesting and instructive to reproduce the 
remarks made by those biographei'S who are apologists for 
Nesfmf when dealing with the crucial subjects of his alleged 
crime and his execution. 

Latifi, ^ who describes Nesimi as ‘the Dauntless Champion 
of the Field of Love, the Glorious Sacrifice of the Ka^ba of 
Affection,’ says, ^ Whoso knoweth not from what Station he 
(Nesfmf) uttered that Word (I am The Truth 1) and hath 
not found annihilation in the Essential Unity, can have no 
understanding of his case. Towards the close of his life, 
attraction from the World Unseen laid hold on him, and 
many a time was he beside himself, when, powerless of self- 
restraint and self-control, he would publish and proclaim 
Mysteries which it is needful to conceal.’ Tn the terminology 
of the Sheykhs (i. e. Mystics) they call this Station Qurb-i 
Fera^iz. ^ It is the Station wherein the Lover passeth from 

* I Iranblate fiom a MS. of Latifi’s Tezkire in my collection, which is here 
and in many other places fuller than the printed edition. 

2 The teim Qurb-i Feri^iz which means ^The Proximity (to God) resulting 
from (the Observance of) the Things Commanded,’ is thus explained in the 
^Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the Miisulmans, 
edited by Sprenger and Lees, 1862: ^This is the entire annihilation of the 
worshipper from consciousncbs of all created existences, including even his 
own, in such a way that naught remaineth in his view save the existence 
of The Truth. And this is the meaning of Hhe annihilation of the worshipper 
in God.’ And it is the fruit of the (observance of the) things commanded.’ 
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himself and becometh one with the Beloved. Its similitude 
in external things is the annihilation of individuality in the 
rain-drop that fallcth into the sea. Whoso looketh merely 
at the outside thereof secth blasphemy; but in the eyes of 
the initiate it is the Perfect Faith. And it is blasphemy in 
the eyes of them who see but the outside, for this that it 
is a strange whirlpool hard by the stead of blasphemy. And 
should anyone (which God forbid), ere he hath reached that 
Station and become united with The Ti'uth, speak such words 
through blind imitation, that indeed were blasphemy.’ ‘At 
length the Arab Imams in the city of Aleppo, saying, 
“ Outwardly this word is contrary to the Sacred Law,” gave 
judgment that he be put to death; and hearkening not, 
neither listening to the interpretation of his saying, did they 
flay him. They looked but to the outside of the word, and 
went the way of the Law; for the point at which look the 
executors of the Law is the outside, and not what is hidden 
and what is meant.’ 

Hasan Chelebi writes, in the grandiloquent and ultra-Persian 
style that he affects: ‘The reins of self-restraint and free- 
will passed from the hand of his control, and as the delirium 
of Love overmastered the Sultan Reason, involuntarily was 
he instant in the divulgemcnt of the Mysteries and in the 
discovery of the Secrets; and he proclaimed in every market- 
place things which alike by reason and by the Law it is needful 
to conceal. Therefore in the city of Aleppo, by judgment of 
the Imams of the Law, was he slain on the field of Love 
and Passion, and laved in the cleansing water of Martyr- 
dom. In very truth, when the Sultan of the throne of Love 
and Ardour, upraising the ensigns of victory and mastery 
complete, would hurl the vanquished of the field of amaze 
into the abyss of disaster and calamity, and would part the 
bewildered reelers in the waste of terror and amaze from 
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the companion Reason and the guide Understanding, their 
feeble hearts (which are the treasuries of the mysteries of 
truth) become powerless to conceal -the secrets of the God- 
head, and their frail bodies (which are the bearers of the 
burden of the Trust i) chafe against carrying the load of 
the Law; so perforce do sighs and groans issue from their 
woeful souls, and that veiled converse is made public as the 
day, and the hidden secret becometh manifest to the world. 
It is even as saith that Pilgrim of the Typal and the Real, 
that Leader of the Field of Love, that Knower of the Secret, 
Khoja Hafiz of Shiraz: — 

‘My heart fioin hand e.scapeth' O men of hcait! By Heaven! 

‘Woe ’h me! My Secret Hidden will now to all' be given 

Those extracts throw a flood of light on the real attitude 
towards religious subjects of the vast majority of cultured 
Turks before the days of the Western learning. 

Latifi, perhaps anxious to screen the * Dauntless Champion 
of the Field of Love’ from the opprobrium of connection 
with an heretical sect of ill repute, mentions a report that 
Nesfmi was not actually a Hurufi of the sect of Fazl-ullah, 
but was merely a proficient in the cabalistic science dealing 


1 ‘The Trust,’ this is a reference to the Koianic text, xxxiii, 72: ‘Verily, 
We offered the trust to the heavens and the earth and the mountains, but 
they refused to bear it, and shrank from it; but man bore it.’ The orthodox 
commentators generally explain this ‘trust’ from which the mightiest objects 
in nature shrank, 'but which man accepted, to be the Faith with the tiemen- 
dous lesponsibilities this involves. The mystics however interpret it to be 
the esoteiic doctidne, and say that in the ‘man’ who bears it we are to see 
the Lover, he who alone is ‘ Man ’ in the highest sense. 

So in this passage Hasan means that they who bear this tiemendous burden 
of awful knowledge, from which the very heavens and earth recoiled, have no 
strength left to patiently support the yet further load of the external and 
ceremonial Law. 


2 
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with the virtues and properties of the letters of the alphabet ; 
and he adds that it is so written in the book called Menaqib- 
ul-Wasilm or 'The Acts of the Attainers.’ ‘ There can, how- 
ever, be no manner of doubt that Nesimi was really a 
Huriiff and a disciple of Fazl-ullah. Even if his own poems, 
which abound in Hurufi catch-words, were insufficient evi- 
dence, we have the statement of his pupil Reffi who tells 
us that it was by Nesimx that he was initiated into the 
doctrines of Fazl-ullah. The Hurufi books again frequently 
mention him either as Nesimi or as Seyyid ^Imad, and speak 
of him as being one of the most brilliant lights of their school ; 
Ghiyas-ud-Dm indeed in the Istiwa-Name places him among 
the seven ^most learned, most perfect, most excellent, most 
eminent dervishes of the age.' The utmost that can be allowed 
is that Nesimi’s enthusiasm for Hurufiism may possibly have 
somewhat waned towards the close of his life under the stress 
of his fervour for the ways of Mansur. 

Nesfmi’s literary work consists of two Diwans, one Turkish, 
the other Persian, besides a number of poems in Arabic. 
The Turkish Diwan, with which alone we are concerned, is 
much the larger and more impoi’tant. It contains one piece 
of about fifty lines in mesnevi form, the same from which the 
author sent a verse or two in answer to his brother’s appeal, 
somewhere between 250 and 300 ghazels — several of which 
are of inordinate length, — and over 150 rubafi's or quatrains. 

Two elements, the Sufi and the Hurufi, meet and blend 
in Nesimi’s poetry, with the result that his Diwan stands 
by itself in Turkish literature. The Sufi element he shares 
in common with hundreds of his fellow-poets; all that diffe- 
rentiates him here^' is the quite unusual frequency of his 
references to Mansur, and the persistence with which he 


1 I have been unable to find any trace of a book so named. The ‘ Attaineis ’ 
of the title are doubtless the saints who have attained to mystic union with God. 
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asserts his own pretension to the Divine Ipscity. This last 
point no doubt iindorlies almost all Sufi poetry, but it is 
rarely proclaimed so audaciously and undisi;uisedly. 

It is therefore the Huriifi element in his work that really 
gives Nesimi his unique position. Being a true poet, he selected 
and presents almost exclusively that aspect of Huriifiism 
which alone is capable of poetic treatment. Except for a 
stray line or two, chiefly in the quatrains, where the mystic 
impoit of the numbers 28 and 32 is suggested, the cabal- 
istic side of the doctrine is completely ignored. What took 
captive Nesfmi*s imagination, and what he lovingly dwells 
on in every poem in his book, is the conception embodied 
in the third of the four articles of Huriiff faith mentioned 
a little while ago. The i*oot of this conception, the self- 
revelation of God in humanity, is a perfectly familiar Sdfiistic 
idea; but to the Sufi the fair human form is only a mirror 
in which is reflected the Divine Beauty, and so the love 
which such mirror inspires is merely the ‘Typal Love’ which 
is but the 'Bridge’ to the 'Real Love,’ that is, to the love 
of the Reality shadowed therein, ' To the Huriifi, on the 
other hand, the fair human form is not simply a reflection, 
it is an incarnation of the Deity; and the love which it 
inspires is not a mere 'Bridge’ to something else, but is 
itself the goal. 

Here we have the key-note of Nesfmi’s poetry. He sees 
the Revealer present indwelling in the Revelation; and so 
in his eyes the fair object of his love is not merely the 
mirror of God, but is God, 

^Who saith then unto thee, “Nay, thou art not God.’i? 

‘ Who knows thee not for God, from God is sundered !’ *-* 

1 See pp. 20-1. 

luX:> 
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he cries; and the cry rings from end to end through his 
Dfwan. 

It follows that the love inspired by the beloved thus con- 
ceived must be itself the end and goal, as there is nothing 
higher to which it can lead. Moreover, the Beloved, being 
God, is properly the object not only of the poet’s love, but 
of his adoration. And not of his adoration alone, but of 
that of all men; and he who refuses to bow down and 
worship the Beloved is a devil; for was it not the Devil, and 
the Devil only, who refused to obey the command of God 
and fall down in adoration before the man Adam? 

This brings us to another peculiarity of Nesimi’s poetry; 
that is the extreme frequency with which he quotes passages, 
sometimes mere expressions, from the Koran and Traditions, 
and the ingenious subtlety with which he contrives to make 
these appear to confirm and bear out his own conclusions. 
Thus the incident just I'cferred to, the refusal of Iblfs to • 
worship Adam at God’s bidding, which occurs in the Koranic 
story of the creation, ^ is continually presented as a Divine ' 
confirmation of the Hurufi doctrine that the human form is ; 
a fitting object of adoration and that whoso refuses to ac- ' 
knowledge this is a rebel even as Satan himself. Again, 
there is a Koranic text which runs, * Everything doth perish 
except His face,’ referring of course to the face of God ; 
this Nesimi and the other Hurufis represent as referring to 
the human face (to which, as we have seen, they attribute 
extraordinary significance) and then deduce therefrom the 
eternity, and consequently, the divinity of humanity. 

That arguments such as these, which to us seem so puerile 
and so little convincing, should have been seriously set forth 


1 See p. 119 , II- 5- 

2 Koran, xxviii, 88. 


23 
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and fervently believed by men of more than average intelli- 
gence may appear scarcely credible. But the East is not as 
the West; and, as the scholar whom I have so often quoted 
in this chapter ^ most truly says, while for the Western the 
essentials of religion are Faith and Righteousness, for the 
Eastern they arc Knowledge and Mystery. The more subtle 
therefore and intricate a religious system is, and the more 
it professes to explain, the stronger is its appeal to the 
more highly strung type of Eastern mind. Of the sincerity 
of Nesimfs belief in the ideas he took up there can be no 
question. The story of his life and death is warrant enough 
for that. But even if we knew nothing of this story, and 
had only his Diwan in our hands, we could no more doubt 
the absolute sincerity than wc could the passionate ardour 
of the man who wrote those pages. 

It is this utter single-mindedness combined with this white- 
heat of passion that has made Ncsimi the fii'st true poet 
of the Western Turks, the only true poet of this far-off 
Period. They are no vain words in which ‘^Ali says that it 
is Nesimf who first gave lustre to Turkish poetry. In his 
verse, more than in that of any of the poets we have yet 
considered, we can hear the note of inspiration. Those have 
striven with varying success to reproduce in their own lan- 
guage something they have studied in another; Nesimi sings 
because he must, because he himself has a message that 
demands deliverance. And Love lends eloquence to his 
tongue; his expression is more graceful, his language more 
perfect, than that of any predecessor or contemporary. And 
so when we read his impassioned lyrics, a-thrill with ecstasy 
and rapture and clothed in gracious melody, we almost 
forget the fantastic features of Hurufi doctrine, and feel that 


^ Mr. Browne. 
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this old poet too has indeed, after his own fashion, looked 
upon the Face of God. 

In Nesimi's poems there is of course no formal exposition 
of any Huriifi doctrine; these are taken as established, and 
a knowledge of them on the part of the reader is presup- 
posed. Without such knowledge the poems are in great 
part unintelligible, and this is my excuse for having dwelt 
upon these doctrines at so much greater length than their 
importance may appear to warrant. Nesimi nowhere applies 
the term Huriifi either to himself or to his fellow-sectaries; 
they are simply Lovers, like any other mystics. He fre- 
quently refers, however, to the founder of his sect; but he 
generally translates the name Fazl-ullah, which in Arabic 
means ‘Grace of God,’ into some such Persian equivalent 
as Fazl-i Yezdan or Fazl-i Khuda. His object in doing so 
was probably twofold; in the first place, as these Persian 
terms are less proper names than phrases signifying ‘the 
grace of God,’ the poet, by using them in lieu of his teacher’s 
name, is able to produce a scries of equivoques such as the 
Eastern loves; and in the second place, they would provide 
him with a ready retort should any orthodox critic object 
to the laudation of Fazl-ullah the teacher, by enabling him 
to ask whether the objector disapproved of the celebration 
of the grace of God, If this last proceeding should appear 
to the reader to partake of the nature of an evasion, it 
must be borne in mind that to the medieval Oriental, and 
above all to the Huriifi, there was in words a vast deal 
more than the mere superficial signification; and so it might 
quite honestly be averred that when speaking of the grace 
of God, the conception of the individual so named and 
through whom this was revealed, was swallowed up and 
lost sight of in the far greater conception of the revelation 
itself. 
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In point of literary execution Nesmii’s lyrics are ahead 
of all other poems of the same class that have hitherto been 
produced. His prosody is Persian throughout; and if at 
times he departs from the Persian usage, he is at least con- 
sistent in his departures. Some of his work must have been 
written prior to the Tartar invasion, as we have seen that 
Fazl-ullah, who was one of Timur’s innumerable victims, 
discussed verses by him with Ghiyas-ud-Din ; but no doubt 
much also was composed during the score or so of years 
that elapsed between his master’s execution and his own. 
There is, however, no visible inequality in the workmanship 
of his ghazels; and it would be quite impossible to throw 
these into any kind of chronological order. The equal excel- 
lence of his earlier with his later work may perhaps be due 
to the circumstance that Ncsimi was a great traveller and 
frequented the society of the saintly, who in those days 
were also the learned. In this way he would acquire, it may 
be almost unconsciously, a knowledge of form in poetry 
before such became general among the Tui’kish peoples. 

The fame of Ncsfmi has long outlived that of the sect 
whose brightest ornament he was. For many a year, even 
to the present day, the poet has been looked upon as 
a saint and a martyr by thousands of his countrymen who 
have never so much as heard the name Huriifi. Testimony 
to his reputation during the intervening centuries comes 
from an unexpected quarter. The old Eui'opean travellers, 
Nicholay and Rycaut, in the curious and interesting, though 
naturally confused and inaccurate, accounts which they give 
of the religious sects in Turkey, both speak of the esteem 
in which the dervishes of their time held Nesi'mf. Nicholay, 
who visited Constantinople in 1551 in the suite of the French 
ambassador, tells us that there are among the Turks four 
religious sects. It is with the second of these, which he calls 
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the Qalenders, ^ and the members of which he describes as 
glorying in chastity and abstinence and as living in little 
'churches’ called Tekyes, that he associates Nesimi. Of those 
sectaries he says, speaking through his contemporary English 
translator: 2 'These also goe reading of certain songs and 
common rymes compounded by one of their order called 
Nerzimi (Nesfmi), whom they repute and take amongst them 
to have bin the first saint of their Religion, who for having 
spoken certaine words against the law of Mahomet, was in 
Azamia, which is Assyria, ^ flaide quicke, and by these 
means the first martyr of their Religion/ 

In the entertaining volume entitled 'The History of the 
Present State of the Ottoman Empire,’ which was written 
by Sir Paul Rycaut on his return to England after a five 
years ’ residence in Turkey, whither he had accompanied , 
the mission sent by Charles II to Mehcmmed IV in i66i, 
we get a long , description of 'the Sects and Heresies in the 
Turkish Religion.’ In the course of this the author speaks 
about the Bektashi dervish-order, of which he gives a very 


1 The order of the Qalenderis was founded by Qalcnder Vilsiif-i Endelusi, ’ 
a Spanish Muslim who was contemporary with Hajji Bektash. In addition 
to puiity of heart, spiiituality of soul and exemption fiom all woildly defile- 
ment, he requiied of his proselytes that they should perpetually travel through 
the Muslim world and live wholly upon alms. They were further requiied to 
practise the severest acts of austerity in order to attain to the Heavenly 
favour, more especially the state of ecstasy and illumination. Hence the name 
Qalcnder came later to be applied to any dervish of any order who was 
distinguished above his fellows for works of supererogation, for Divine icve- 
lations, or for any special favour of Heaven. Later still the name fell into 
ill repute, and the Qalender was regarded as a dissolute antinomian who 
roamed the world doing whatsoever seemed good to him under the mask of 
a superior sanctity. 

2 ^The Navigations, Peiegrinations and Voyages, made into Tuikie,’ by 
Nicholas Nicholay, Translated out of the French by T. Washington the Younger. 
London, 1585. 

2 In the Italian version of Nicholay ’s Travels, Azamia becomes Amazia (for 
Amasiyai^), and the words Svhich is Assyria’ are omitted. 
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unfavourable account. ^ According to his information, this 
order was instituted in the time of 'Soleyman the Magnifi- 
cent’ (Suleyman I);^ and he informs us that its members, 
besides being the most strict and superstitious of Muham- 
medans, 'hold it unlawful to adjoyn any Attributes to God, 
by saying that God is great, or God is merciful, by reason 
that the nature of God being infinite and incomprehensible, 
cannot fall under the weak and imperfect conceptions of 
mans understanding, which can imagine nothing applicable 
to his nature.’ 'Of this sect was a famous Poet amongst the 
Turks called Nemisi (Nesimf), that was flead alive, for saying, 
when the Emaum (Imam) called the people to Prayers at 
the ordinary houi*s from the Steeple with the usual word 
Allah Ekber (Allahu Ekber), God is one (really, 'God is 
Most Great’), that he lied, upon the supposition that no 
Epithete can be predicated of the Divine Essence.’ 

These statements are of course incorrect in detail, the old 
traveller was doubtless misinformed by the ' Polonian ’ convert 

1 Rycaut says the Beklashis were reputed to practise incest, whence they 
were called by some ^zciati’ (perhaps for zird'ati ^husbandman’ in allusion 
to the metaphor wherewith, accoiding to the information of the English writer, 
they were wont to defend their use), and by the vulgar ^ mumsconduren ’ 
(for mum sugundiren, Sputters out of the candle’). The reason of this last 
by-name may be understood from the proverb 

^when the candle goes out J §.\ughtur t)e distinguished from 

f ^ saying which, in its ordinary application, is equivalent to our 

proverb ‘all cats are grey in the dark.’ 

2 Suleyman I reigned from 926 (1520) to 974 (1566). Hajji Bektash, the 
patron of the Bektashr order, died not later than 792 (1390); see p. 179, n. i. 
It is true, however, that during the reign of Suleymdn many abuses crept 
into the order; as Tash-kopri-zdde, who was a contemporary, says, ‘in our 
time an unshorn crew of innovators, the roar of the drum of whose errors 
and the clangour of the naker of whose effrontery hath ascended to the apogee 
of the sphere, giving themselves out to be disciples of that Elder of the 
Path (Hajji Bektash), have made show of di&cipleship at the shrine of Love 
(the saint’s tomb), and have laid claim to connection with that thieshold of 
miracles,’ a claim which the writer vigorously contioveits. 
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to Islam to whom he was indebted for most of his particu- 
lars concerning religious matters. Disinclination to predicate 
amything of the Divine Essence was not a peculiarly Bek- 
tashi characteristic; it was, as we have learned, the usual 
attitude of the philosophers and higher mystics in presence 
of the One, an attitude learned from the Neo-Platonists. 
We know, moreover, that the offence for which Nesimi 
suffered was quite other than that reported by Rycaut. 

Setting aside whatever might be inferred as to the wide- 
spread reputation of Nesfmi from the circumstance that he 
alone of the Turkish poets is mentioned by both these 
foreign writers, it is notable that neither of them seems 
ever to have heard of the Huruff sect, while each represents 
Nesfmf as being claimed by a different dervish-order. From 
this we may gather, firstly, that the Huriiffs had ceased to 
be of importance by the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and secondly, that the fact of Nesfmf ’s connection with that 
schpol had by then faded from the popular memory. This 
last point may perhaps tend to strengthen the conjecture 
already made that towards the close of his life Nesfmf’s 
zeal for Huruffism was swallowed up in his enthusiasm for 
that advanced form of Siiffism which is associated with the 
name of Mansur the Wool-carder. 

We shall now let Nesfmf speak for himself, so far as this 
is possible through the medium of translation. ^ 

Ghazel. [53] 

Yea, every dulcet speech o’ thine is e’en a pearl of liistious ray; 2 

Both sun and moon are moths that round thy Face’s taper flit and play. 

1 The Dfwan of Nesimi was piiuted in Constantinople, in 1298 (i88i), 
at the printing-office of the newspaper Akhter. There is in my collection a 
MS. of the Diwan which differb in many places from the printed edition. 

2 Beautiful and wise words are often compared to pcails. 



Thy Face is yonder shining orb fiom whobC effulgent radiance ’tis 
The flambeaux of the sun and moon do flare with blazing light alway. 

O censor, i cast thy losary and prayer-rug afar fioin thee, 

And gaze on yonder cuil and mole, and sec w'hat snaie and giain aic they. 2 

The Lovers’ Loved One is The Tiuth, t,o to The Truth give thou thy life; 
For w'hy? — That fiame which loveless is shall likewise ever lifeless stay. 

Come, hearken to the talc of I^ove, nor cheated be by fables still; 

For eveiy preacher’s words who sells the Kouin are but fables aye. 

Through all eternity no ache or ill from wdne of Unity 

Will reach that toper of The Truth whose skinker is yon narcisse gay. 3 

The measure 4 of the Wine of Unity is e’en the dearling’s lip; 

O zealot, make thee drunk from yonder measure, sweet the measure, yea! 

Bow dowm before yon Imago of the Merciful, for ne’er repelled 
Is man of God who doth yon Image of the Loid adore in fay. * 

The sage is he who sees his Lord; come, see thy Lord, and sage become ; 3 
The alien ’ ’tis, who ’fore The Truth is shamed, that ’s Satan-like to-day. 

Nesimf in thy musky tresses’ chain is bound, O Idol fair; 

The madman he who all unfettered by those chains pursues his way. 8 


* The ^censor,’ like the ‘zealot’ and the ‘legist,’ is a type of aggressive 
conventionality. 

2 The comparison of a beauty’s locks to a snare and of her mole to the 
grain set as bait therein, is common. 

3 The ‘narcisse’ is of course the beloved’s eye; the idea here is that the 
beauty of the loved one’s eye intoxicates the lover, but with a spiritual 
intoxication that brings no ill. 

4 The measure, i. c. the cup or beaker. 

® This couplet, in which Nesiml calls upon the reader to adore the Form 
of his beloved, made in the image of God, is pure tlurdfiism. 

6 Referiing to the oft-quoted aphorism : ‘ Whoso knoweth himself knoweth 
his Lord.’ Nesimi here perverts the true meaning, he bids the reader look 
on his beloved, there recognise his Lord, and so become a sage. 

The ‘alien’ (to The Truth) is as the ‘censor,’ the ‘zealot’ and so on. 

8 In the East, madmen are often chained. 
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Lo, tliy beauty ib the feast-tide, yea, the soul is victim there *, ' 

Lo, thy liplet is Life’s Fountain, whoso drinks it lives for e’er. 

Vea, my hcait laid low in ruins is the home of love for thee: 

Whence is this that every ruin should a boundless treasure bcai ? 2 

Thou whose Eyebrow is the faithful’s prayer-niche, 3 and whose Face their 

shrine ! 

Lo, the liOvers’ holy temple is the I.ord God’s Image fair. ^ 

How should ;!ealol or should legist know the mysteiies of thy Form? — 
^Say thou, God sufticcthl’S Whence should every brute the secret share? 

Thou whose Eyebrows, Hair and Trashes make the Mother of the Book, ® 
Guide and imam of the faithful it. the Koian eveiywhere. 

Art thou spirit, art thou child of Adam, O thou Fairy-Face? — 

For that all who view the fashion of thy Form disti acted stare. 

Yea, thy beauty is the Maker’s grace (exalted be His glore!): — 

Grace is aye his wonted custom who hath might and power plenare. 


1 Referring to the animals sacrificed at the Quiban Bayiami or ^Festival 
of the Sacrifices,’ which begins on the loth, of Zi-l-IIijje. 

2 Buried or hidden treasures are generally spoken of as being concealed 
amid ancient ruins; because such treasures were frequently found among the 
ruins of old cities. Here Nesimi pictures his heart as a city laid waste by 
Love; yet hiding beneath its mins Love’s boundless treasure. 

3 The comparison of the eycbiow, because of its curved shape, to the arched 
mihrdb or prayer-niche in a mosque (see p. 224, n. i.) is a favourite conceit. 

* Here the form of the beloved is conceived as the temple of the lover, 
her face representing the shiine (qibla) and her eyebrow the mihrab. 

® In the Koran, xiii, 43, and elsewhere, it is written: ‘Say, God sufficeth 
(as witness between me and you).’ In the present verse this is thrown in 
parenthetically. 

« See p. 339. 

As thy eyebrows etc. are the l^atiha, thy peison is the Koran, and there- 
fore the guide of the faithful. 
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O my Lord! yon Gem of purest ray in human Form y-clad; 

What the world from whence it cometh^' why our mortal shape doth wear? 

Though my heart should home midmost thy tangled tresses, — where amiss ? 
Rizwan’s Garth is aye the dwelling whereunto the just repair. ^ 

Since in all things manifested shines thy Form, O ladiant wSun, 2 
Who hath said, ‘The fays arc hidden and the houiis seen no where.’? 

Thou who say’st, ‘Uncath ’tis union with the Well-Beloved to win,’ 

Quit thy ‘thou-ness,’ cast it from thee; eath thine uneath then and there! 

Say what manner flower the rose that I should name it with thy checks 
Where the garden boasts a smiling rose may with thy Face compare? 

Evciy wight who knows himself and who hath found The Truth is grown 
Knower of the Lord, a Sultan he though name of slave he bear. ^ 

‘Every thing doth pciish’ save thy Face 5^ there is no doubt thereof; 

See this Face, and how it pointeth to that Face’s face be ware. 5 

Passion-smit, the heart is fallen dazed within thy tresses’ spiinge; 
Wildered and head-giddy reels who falls not in that ambered snare. 

’Twas the cursed fiend denied the Image of the Merciful ; 

Satan he who doth not bow him ’fore ‘the Best of Forms’ most fair. 

O Nesimi, Kevser’s w'ater floweth in thy speech belike. 

For that all who drink that vintage drunken bide thenceforth for e’er. 


* The beloved’s rosy face encircled by her tangled tresses is Rizwdn’s 
Garth, x. e. Pai*adisc. 

2 It is the beloved who is thus addressed. 

3 Another allusion to the aphorism mentioned p. 360, n. 6. 

^ This is the Koranic text quoted on page 353. 

s i. e. look on the beloved’s Face and see how this points to (reveals) the 
face (aspect) of the Face (Essence) of God. 

® This couplet refers of course to the legend of Satan’s refusal to worship Adam. 
This phrase is taken from the Koranic text quoted p. 338, n. 2. 
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Ghazel. [55] 

Thou whose Face is ^Aid fioni God!’ 0 thou whose Hair is ^ Victory near !’ ' 

Thou the Merciful in human Form!^ thou angel- visage dear! 

Wildcrcd I before thy beauty, thou whose locks the basil rile*. 

Yea, the Pavadisal basil is thy jacinth’s perfume sheer. 

Cull and cheek o’ thine stand there, the Lord ‘ ascended on the Throne 5’ 3 

Thou whose eyebiow is the Ka'^ba-niche, whose eye the preacher here. 

Bare the Seciet of thine ambergris-diffusing locks is laid; 

Come is God’s own Spirit, abrogate are cross and monkish gear.'* 

Gabriel 3 hath revealed the Scripture on the tablet of thy Form, 

Thou whose beauty is the Word of God 5 wondrous thing is here’’® 

’Tis the sage who knows The Truth who doth the Lover’s Secrets know; 

How should he who ne’er hath known himself know aught anent his fere ? 

Whosoe’er is sick a-ycarning for those azuie eyes of thine, — 

Lo, his leech thy Jesus-speech, 8 his draught thy dulcet liplet dear. 

Zealot, seek not thou to stay me from the love of beauties bright; 

For The Truth made Love my portion in the Fore-eternal Year. ® 

1 Koran, Ixi, 13, ‘Aid from God and victory near!’ The connection between 
the beloved’s hair and ‘victory near’ is not apparent. 

2 Here Nesimi says in so many words that the beloved is God incarnate. 

3 This is the favourite Hurdfi text mentioned p- 337, n. 3. Why it should be 
quoted in connection with the beloved’s curl and cheek is not apparent, unless 
these be taken to represent the face. 

^ Formal religions are abrogated now that the Spiiit has made manifest 
the tiuth, just as Christianity was superseded when Gabriel revealed the Koran. 

5 Gabriel, the angel of revelation, brought down the Koran to Muhammed. 

6 This last phrase is an Arabic quotation, but not from the ICoran. 

’’f Yet another allusion to the aphorism, ‘ Whoso knoweth himself knoweth 
his Lord.’ 

8 Jesus, who healed the sick and raised the dead, is the type of the perfect 
physician. 

® ‘The Foi e-eternal Year’ (literally, ‘the Fore-eternal Day’) is here syno- 
nymous with ‘the Day of E-lest,’ ‘the Day of the Primal Compact’ (see 
p. 22), the meaning being that before time was, God destined me to love 
beauties, and therefore it is vain lo seek to slop me. 
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Plate not, schoolman, ^ of thy schoolmanship to them of Unity ; 

Hold thy peace ’ for why ^ — the schoolman wects not of Love’s lore or cheer. 

Yea, thy Face is Eden’s flowery garden, doubt thereof is none. 

Thou within whose gaitli are Rizwan and Clod’s Spirit bulbuls clear. 2 

O Nesfmf, since thy lival is thy love, to wit is God, 

One are wrath and grace, and one likewise thy rival and thy dear. 3 


Ghazel. [56] 

Since from yonder lunar Visage now the veil is cast aside, 

Lo! the gloiious sun is risen and of gloom is past the tide. 

Yea, inebriate^ are all things from the wine-cup of thy lip; 

Bravo! O pure-hearted skinkcr, be thy potion sanctified! 

Thou for longing for whose cheek in Heaven’s heart theie burns a flame! 

Thou for sherbet of whose lip in Kevser’s eye ^ doth water bide 1 

Thou for whose bright cheek’s red rose the tulip’s cup with wine is filled! 

Thou the wine of yearning for whose eye with sleep the narcissc plied ! ® 

1 The ‘schoolman,’ another of the ‘zealot’ family. 

2 Rizvedn, who is the warden of Paradise, and the Spirit of God sing as 
nightingales in that garden which is thy fair face. 

3 This line cannot be satisfactoiily translated as the point lies in the double 

sense of the w'ord raqfb, which means (i) ‘a guardian,’ ‘one who watches 
over another,’ and is so applied to God in the Koran; ( 2 ) ‘the rival of a 
lover,’ such being held to be ever on the watch concerning the movements 
of the beloved and her other loveis. Here Nesfmf says that since God is at 
once his raqfb J beloved, wrath (the attribute of the rival) 

and grace (the attribute of the guardian and beloved) are identical. 

4 The ‘ inebriation ’ or ‘ drunkenness ’ so frequently spoken of in these and 
similar poems is of course the inebriation of mystic ecstasy, just as the 
‘drunkards’ or ‘topers’ are the mystic ecslatics. 

® The word here lendered ‘eye’ means also ‘fount,’ and so gives an un- 
translatable fham or amphibology. The cheek of the beloved, being red, sug- 
gests the flame; her lip, being what is ‘drunk’ or ‘sipped’ (i. e. kissed), sug- 
gests the water. 

® The narcissus, diooping on its stalk, is often spoken of as languishing 
or sleepful. 



That thy Form, — it is the comment on the Word of God Most High; 
Thou whose Face is ^ Wc have opened,’ yea, a door by God oped wide. * 

True, thiue Eyebrows, Hair and Lashes are the Book of God;^ to him 
Who doth know that r>ook ‘ with him is knowledge of the Book ’ 3 ’s applied. 

Whoso knowcth not the characts wiit upon that Form o’ thine, 

Knoweth not the tale of prayer or fast or of the Reckoning-tide. ^ 

That thy lip is e’en Idfc's Fountain, that thy breath the Holy Spiight, 
That thy Visage is God’s Image; ^and God Unoweth bcst’<> beside. 

Sure, thy lip unto the Lover Grantor of all Needs ^ must be, 

Seeing to whatc’er he prayeth, will answer,’’^ is replied. 

On the road to reach the Loved One is duality the veil; 

Ne’er till ‘I-iiess’ is uprooted is the curtain drawn aside. 

O Nesimi, bow thee down before yon Moon; for God to thee 
‘Worship those my signs, adore, and draw thee nigh!’ 8 aloud hath cried. 


Ghazel. [57] 

‘I am The Truth!’ I ceaseless cry, for Mansiir-like Truth-helped I be! 

A bulwark to this city I, who then were fain to gibbet me! 

1 am the Shrine of all the True, the Loved One of the Lover-crew, 

The Mansdr of the worthy few, the Heavenly Ka^^ba, ® verily I 

' Koian, xlviii, i. ‘Verily, We have opened for thee an obvious opening,’ 
(meaning, We have given thee an obvious victory). The connection here is 
not very apparent; perhaps it is got at through the meaning of Fdtiha (lit. 
c Opener’), by which term, as we know, the Hurdfis often designate the face. 

2 See p. 339. 

3 This phrase occurs in the Koran, xiii, 43. 

4 i. c. he does not understand the truths symbolized by prayei, fasting, the 
Judgment-Day, etc. Sec p. 339. 

5 The Arabic phrase quoted p. 298, n. i. 

3 Qdzi-ul-Hdjdt, ‘the Satisfier of (all) Needs,’ a title of God. 

The phrase ‘I will answer’ is from this passage of the Koran, xl, 62, 
‘And your Lord said: Call upon me, I will answer you.’ 

3 From Koran, xevi, 19, ‘Nay, obey him not, but adore and draw nigh.’ 

* i. e. the ‘Frequented House,’ which is visited by the angels. See p. 37. 
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I’m Moses, foi with God alway 1 pailey and hold converse sweet-, 

My heart ’s Epiphany’s Sinai, so I’m Sinai in verity. * 

I’ve won th’ Ascension *- of yon Eyebrows twain the which ^ two bow- 

lengths ’ tells 5 5 

Behold me upon Union’s night, from head to foot a radiancy. 

I quaffed the Wine of Unity long since at the riimeval least, ^ 

And drunken with that draught giew 1 thencefoith to all eternity. 

0 Sun, thy Face is ‘By the light!’ and thy black Hair is ‘By the night!’® 
Thy lip hath healed my sickened spright, — and that the dolour that I dree ! 

What way soe’er I turn my face, I sec the I.oved One in that place; 

That I have giievcd of grief for thee is all of my felicity. 

That Beauty Unbeheld am I, for I am One with all that is; 

That Word of the Divine am I, for in the heart they hymn to me. 

In that my being is the glass where show the eighteen thousand worlds, 

1 am the Image of the Lord, veiled ’fore the base plebeity, 8 


^ God’s rev^elation of Himself to Moses, and Mount Sinai, the scene of 
that revelation, are constantly referred to by the mystic poets. 

2 The word here used, Mi^^raj, is that specially applied to the famous ‘As- 
cension’ or ‘Night-Journey’ of the Prophet. 

3 In the Koran, liii, ig, we have, ‘Then he drew near and hovered o’er! 
until he was two bow-lengths off or nigher still!’ These words refer to the 
nearness of the Archangel Gabriel’s approach to Muhainmed when he was 
bringing him the revelation. They are however often quoted as though they 
referred to the Prophet’s near approach to God on the night of the Ascension. 
Nesmif’s idea seems to be that he has learned the mystery symbolized by 
the beloved’s eyebrows which has brought him as close to God as was the 
Prophet on the Ascension-Night. It is further inferred that the Koranic phrase 
‘two bow-lengths’ really indicates the two eyebrows of the beloved, which 
are of course shaped like bows. 

* As the Prophet was clothed in splendour on the Ascension-Night when 
he was brought into close communion with God, 

5 See pp. 22-3. 

8 In the Koran, xciii, 1-2, God swears ‘By the Morning Light! And by 
the Night when it darkeneth!’ Here Nesimi would make out that the Divine 
oath is really by the bright face and dark hair of the beloved. The ‘Sun’ 
addressed is of course the beloved. 

^ i. e. the whole universe which, according to the tradition, consists of 
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t am that Hidden Treasure's » mystery made manifest to all; 

I am that Essence now revealed like to the sun for all to sec. 

As I Nesi'mi am the Essence, T to you my hoards disclose; 

A ruin treasure-fraught am 1 , behold my fair prosperity 1 

Almost all Nesimi’s quatrains are rhymed in what is called 
the musarra^ manner, that is, the third line rhymes with 
the others. ^ 


Ruba^'. [58] 

Thou for love of whose fair Face doth reel the Sphere, 

Yonder Face o’ thine the angel-hosts revere. 

Doubtless this, thou hast in beauty ne’er a peer; 

’Tis the touchstone proves the coin of every fere. 

Ruba% [59] 

Thou who lookest everywhere The Truth to see, 

In thyself abides The Truth, yea, e’en in thee. 

Ne’er the faithless shall the Prophets’ Secret see; 

Such sweet-savoured wine is not the demon’s fee. 

Ruba^'. [60] 

From The Truth I’m come; ^I am The Truth I’ I cry. 

Truth am I, The Truth is in me. Truth I cry. 

Look ye how these mysteries uncouth I cry. 

Sooth am I, and all the words are sooth I cry. 

18,000 worlds. See p. 54. Man is the microcosm reflecting and summing up 
in himself all the Divine Attributes, i. e. all that is. 

8 The meaning seems to be that I, being man, am the microcosm, the 
epitome of the macrocosm of external nature, and the sum of the Divine 
Attributes, and am therefore the Image of God, though the vulgar cannot 
perceive this. 

t The ^Hidden Treasure’ so often referred to. See pp. 16-7. 

2 See p. 361, n. 2. 

8 See p. 88. n. 2. 
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Ruba'i. [6i] 

Plunged have T amid the Sea that shore hath none; 
Fall’n am T upon the Pain that cuie hath none; 

Seen have I the Moon which hath nor fleck nor flaw; 
Found have I the Tieasurc-hoard that store hath none. 

Ruba'i. [62] 

Tired and weary of the wordly folk my heart; 

Up from sleep of hecdlessness awoke my hcait; 

Shamed of having hurt The Truth, is broke my heart; 
Now unto The Tuith alone doth look my heart. 


Ruba'i. [63] 

Come and plunge thee deep beneath I.ove’s ocean-tide, 
Mid the Secret of the Unity abide. 

Be not Satan, fall not into guile and pride; 

Bow to Adam, cast thy haughty thoughts aside. 


Ruba'f. [64] 

Verily, The Truth in every thing I sec; 

Lose not thou The Truth unless no thing thou be. 

Whoso knoweth not The Truth, a rebel he. 

Come, for lo, the flood hath swept thy barque from thee. 

Ruba'f. [65] 

God Most tiigh as very son of man is seen. 

Thirty-two the Words are of God’s Speech, I ween. ^ 

Know that all the universe is God’s own Self. 

Man is yonder Soul whose Face the sun is e’en. 

^ The ‘Thirty-two Words’ of God are probably the thirty-two letters of 
the Perso-Arabic alphabet. See p. 340. 



Of Rcffi, the disciple of Ncsfmi, absolutely nothing is 
known beyond what may be gathered from his own poem. 
The Ottoman biographers and historians, so far as I have 
been able to sec, ignore him completely. It may be that 
when the later Huriifi writings, such as the Istiwa-Name, 
come to be examined in detail, some allusion to him may 
be found, though up till npw these have contributed nothing 
to the very little we know concerning him. We are there- 
fore compelled, for the present at any rate, to fall back on 
Rcffi’s own work, though little indeed regarding the author 
is to be learned there. 

Towards the end of his poem, which, as we have already 
seen, is entitled Besharet-Name or ^The Book of Glad Tidings,’ 
Refff tells us that before Nesimi became his guide and 
director, ^ he had been wandering as one whose head reels, 
unable to determine what to believe or what to think, and 
every day taking up with some new doctrine. His T-ness’ 
had been a veil before him; and although he was versed 

1 On the margins of the British Museum MS. of the Bebharct-Name ax-e 
numcioub glosses citing the passage from the Koran, the Hadis or the Siifi 
aphoiism alluded to in the text, or at least illustiated by it. Thus, against 
these lines about the author’s master we have the following Ai'abic sentences, 
the first of which is a current saying of the Sitfis, while the second is a pro- 

verb : — jj ^ Had He not been giacious unto 

ff O ^ ^ S ^ O ^ - so. o ^ 

me, I had not known my Lord.’ LXfls 

^ Whoso hath taught me a letter hath made me his slave.’ This second, which 
is intended to show the gieat vafue of learning, is specially appropxiate in 
the mouth of a Hurufi, as it figures learning by a ^letter.’ 


24 
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in various sciences, these had not enabled him to judge 
between hilse and true. ^ Now he would bo a Sunni (orthodox 
Muslim), now a philosopher; sometimes it w'as mctcmpschycosis, 
sometimes materialism, that won his favour; then again he 
would speak as the Sufi sheykhs and treat with contempt 
ail mundane things. Thus unable to find satisfaction in any 
system, he travelled along every road; and whenever he 
heard of a learned man, he knew no rest until he had sought 
him out and 'searched his soul from end to end;’ but for 
all that he could do, he still remained unsatisfied. - At length, 
he was taught what means the 'grace of God,* and taught 
by that Zephyr ^ of mercy from the 'Grace of God,’ by him 
who seeth man alike with the bbdily and the spiritual eye, 
by that Martyr of the love of the 'Grace* of the All-Glorious, 
who, though he hath lain for months and yeai's in bonds, 
hath never complained of his sufferings or concealed the 
Mysteries that ought to be declared. When this Nesimi 
declared unto him the meaning of the Grace of God, the 
veil was rent, and his darkness was turned into light; for 
this teacher was to him as Khizr proffering the Water of 

1 A marginal gloss to this passage cites Koian, xxviii, 56 : ^ Verily thou 
cansl not guide whom thou dost like; but tJod guideth whom He pleaseth; 
for He best kuoweth who are to be guided.’ 

2 The marginal gloss here is fiom Koran, xiv, 31: ‘And the likeness of 
an evil word is as an evil tree, which is felled from above the earth, and 
hath no staying-place.’ 

2 The word Nesi'm means ‘Zephyr;’ so the name Nesimi might mean ‘He 
of the Zephyr.’ 

^ We have here two glosses. One is from the Koran, iii, 25*. ‘Thou 
honourest whom Thou plcasest, and Thou abasest whom Thou plcasest; in 
Thy hand is good. Verily, Thou art mighty over all.’ The other is this Hadis-i 

Qudsi, or Tradition in which God is the speaker: ^ 

lils ^ ^ ‘Whoso loveth me, him I 

love; and whom I love, him I slay; and whom I slay, verily I am his Blood- 
wit.’ Mr. Browne says this Tradition is constantly cited in the Mahabbet-Naine. 
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Life, which he took and drank, and lo, all his difficulties 
passed away and the enigmas of the Koran became clear. 
Then Nesimi bade him go and teach the truth to the people 
of Riim, expounding unto them those Mysteries. It was thus 
needful for him to speak in Turkish; so he laboured for some 
days and produced this Besharet-Name, which was finished 
on the first Friday of the Fast (i. e. of Ramazan) of the 
year 8ii (i8th. Jany. 1409). 

Thus all we know of Reffl is that he was an earnest 
seeker after God, that he was persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines of the ‘Grace of God’ (i. e. Fazl-ullah) by Nesfmi, 
and that at the bidding of that teacher he wrote on these 
same doctrines a Turkish poem, entitled Besharet-Namc 
which was finished early in 81 1 (^409), 

The Besharet-Name is a comparatively short work, ^ and 
is in mesnevf verse. The metre is that of ^Ashiq’s Gharib- 
Namc and other old mesncvis, and the prosody is by no 
means always accux'ate. The style is prosaic in the extreme, 
and it is rare indeed that any flash of poetry lights up the 
dull and obscure pages. The work is merely a versified treatise 
on the Huriiff doctrines; and most probably was written in 
verse simply for the reasons mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
namely, that it was then the custom to clothe religious and 
philosophic thought in verse, and that in Turkish it was 
easier to write in verse than in prose, which as yet was 
hardly formed. 

The Besharet-Name is marked by the same complete ab- 
sence of method or system of arrangement which characterises 
almost all the writings of those Eastern transcendentalists. 
The author begins by discoursing on the virtues of the ‘Names,' 
which, however, are themselves composed of the Letters; 

1 As there is a gap between the folios numbered 19 and 20 in the British 
Museum MS,, 1 am unable to state the piecise length of the poem. 
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so the ‘Thirty-Two ^ Letters’ are the elements of all the Names, 
and consequently of all existent things; a saying which, he 
adds, comes from the Prophets, so there can be no mistake 
about it. The Letters then are the roots of Speech, which 
is really uttered Thought, and therefore eternal and undying 
as God Himself. The Word (i. e. Thought) of God is not 
distinct from God Himself, as speech is not other than 
the speaker. The Word of God is the source of all things, 
uncreated and eternal, first and last, hidden and manifest. 
So if we take this Word away from things, there remains 
no trace of any thing. This Word is then the essence of 
being, therefore we must try to understand it. 

Now in Man are made manifest all the Names, so in 
Man we shall find the Prophets and the Truth, for in him 
arc all things hidden and manifest. He is at once the centre 
of the universe and the builder thereof, its cynosure and its 
monarch. All things in existence are his, as is the kingdom 
alike of the highest and the lowest. Whoever then can find 
the Way to that Word which is made manifest in Man shall 
be delivered from the anguish of ‘Thou shalt not see Me;’ ® 
and whoso knoweth the truth concerning Man can like Jesus 
raise the dead to life. The greatest of all things is the Throne 
(^Arsh) of God, that Throne whereupon He ascended when He 

^ Throughout the MS., wherever the sacred words ^ thirty-two ’ would occur, 
they arc replaced by a symbol something like . The signification of this 
symbol is given in a marginal note on folio 3 b. 

Sec p. 62. The gloss here is Koran, ii, 29; ^And lie taught Adam 
the names, all of them.’ 

^ The gloss here is Koran, vii, 139, where God, in answer to the reque'st 
of Moses that He would show Himself to him, says ; ^ “ Thou shalt not see 
Me; but look upon the mountain, and if it remain steady in its place, thou 
shall see Me;” but when his l^ord appeared unto the mountain He made it 
dust, and Moses fell down aswoon.’ Coinpaie Exodus, xxxhi, 18-23. 

All the saints yearn for the sight of God; Refi'^i would say that His Word, 
i. e. Thought, i. e. Essence, is made manifest in Man, and that therefore whoso 
has eyes to see Man as he really is, has attained to the bliss of beholding God. 
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had finished the work of creation, and the Prophet hath said 
that the PIcart of the Believer is the Throne of God, and 
again that the Heart of the Believer is the House of God ; ^ 
but there is naught in the Heart except the Word. So Man 
is the Throne and God is the Word; this is the creed of all 
the Prophets. The wise and holy have said that the Heart is 
the place whereinto descend the Mysteries of God; so if 
thou would seek God, O beloved, seek Him in the crumbling 
tomb of the broken Heart. ^ 

A little farther on Refi*^! dilates on the virtues and mysteries 
of the human Face. In the Face of Man, he says, are made 
clear the meaning of the pilgrimage and of prayer; whoever 
hath seen and understood that Face hath looked upon and 
read the Being of God. ‘Ope thine eye,’ he cries, Took into 
the Face of Man, that thou be not far from the Glorious 
Truth.’ Man, formed of dust, is the life of the world, and 
the knowledge of him the medicine for heart’s ills. Whoso 
looketh on the Visage of Man percciveth the secrets of the 
Eighteen Thousand Worlds. ^ He hath four rows of cye- 

> 0 - i 

1 On the margin are quoted the Hadises, ^The 

wc 30^ i ao 30^ 

heart of the believer is the house of God,’ and idJt 

^The heait of the believer is the throne of God,’ and ^ 

^My earth containeth Me not, 

neither doth My heaven; but the hcait of My believing seivant containeth Me.’ 

2 This Tradition, in which God is the speaker, is quoted on the maigin: 

3 ^ Seek Me in the broken 

hearts and by the crumbling tombs.’ 

3 The margin bears this Hadis: 05 

.-I Oi<C — Oo O ^OrC 

^ shall see your Lord even as ye see the moon on the 
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lashes, two eyebrows, and one mass of hair, seven in all, 
and these are called the Mother of the Book. The cheeks 
and the nose (i. e. each nostril, or each side of the nose) 
yield four lines, which, with three more for the lips (perhaps 
the two lips and the line between them) give other seven; 
that is fourteen lines altogether in the human Face. Double 
this, and there is twenty-eight (the number of the letters in 
the Arabic alphabet); but know that no demon can under- 
stand these mysteries! To these fourteen lines answer another 
fourteen, namely the Fourteen Letters of the Koran, i which 
Letters are the Attributes of God, and are undying like His 
Essence. Like Him, they are immanent in all things; for His 
uncreated Word holds the Kingdom of things.^ 

Reffi next proceeds to interpret in Huriifi fashion the 
Koranic text, 'And the moon is split asunder.’® The hair, 
he says, is not to be reckoned (in this case) as one, but as 
two, for Abraham parted it, and Muhammed’s own tresses 
bear witness to this, ^ Now if the hair be parted, a straight 


night when it is full, on the Resurrection-Day.’ And equally clearly can ye 
see your Lord in the human face, — is the Huritfi inference. 

1 i. e. the detached letters which stand at the beginning of certain chapters 
of the Koran. Theie are fourteen of these letters, and they occur in fouiteen 
diffeient combinations. 

2 Of course the ‘uncieated Word of God’ really means the Logos, i. e. 
the Divine Thought and Word regarded as two aspects of one entity; but 
ignorant people took the phmse literally and understood by it the Koian, 
whence the notion held by some that that book is uncreated and eternal. 

3 Koian, liv, t. There are two explanations of this passage. The one is 
that the unbelievers having asked for a sign, the Prophet pointed his finger 
at the moon which straightway appeared split asunder, — a legend which, 
though not generally believed, is often referred to by the poets. The second 
and more usual explanation is that it lefers to one of the signs which are to 
herald the Last Day. 

^ Abiaham is credited with the establishment of various practices, such as 
paring the nails, using a toothpick, and parting the hair, which Muhammed 
is said to have followed, declaring them to have been the customs of that 
patriarch. 
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line is seen, this is the Way of God, what is called 'the 
Right Way,’ ^ the which unless one travel, he shall never 
behold the vision of delight. Again, there is a line between 
the lips, part these like the hair; thus (in two ways) the 
meaning of the 'splitting of the moon’ becometh clear. 

Farther on in his work, Refft has a panegyric on Fazl- 
ullah the founder of his sect. Whatsoever existeth, he says, 
is but the Divine Names; but the Most Great Name is he, 
he who showed to us the true path. All that existeth is 
the Word, but the Sultan of the Word is he, to wit, Fazl- 
ullah, the Grace of God, the Lord of the Worlds, he to whose 
Javidan-Name the poet refers the reader for proofs of what 
he has just advanced. 

Farther on still, and near the end of the book, occurs 
the passage in which Refill speaks of himself and tells how 
he had gone on seeking for truth now in one belief, now 
in another, till he met Nesimi who by expounding to him 
the Huriifi mysteries had set his doubts at rest, and then 
bidden him place the truth within the reach of the people 
of Riim by writing in the Turkish language a book explaining 
the tenets of their sect. The result of this injunction is the 
Besharet-Name, concerning which its author says that though 
in outward appearance but a small compendium, in reality 
it is worthy of the highest esteem; for 'hast thou, O beloved, 
understood what glad news (besharet) it giveth? In it the 
Essence of the Creator is become known, the promise of the 
Prophets is fulfilled, the 'Grace’ of the Unsleeping One is 
made manifest, the Hidden Secret is spoken openly, the 
riddle of the Four Books ^ is solved.’ A few lines farther on 

1 The Koran, xi, 59, is quoted on the margin: ^ There is no beast but He 
taketh it by its forelock; verily, my Lord is on the right way.’ 'fo the Iliiriifi 
the ^forelock’ suggests the hair; the ^ right way,’ the i^arting. 

2 ^The Four Books,’ i. e. the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel and 
the Koran. 
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Refi""! mentions his sources; he says, 'There are here from 
the words of the ‘^Arsh-Namc; I have translated these that 
they may remain a souvenir, I have written in Turkish many 
couplets therefrom; think not I have strayed from the path 

'* Most of it (the Bcsharet'Name) is the word of the Javidan- 
Name; whoso understandeth it will become the greatest of 
the world. I have also taken sayings from the Mahabbet- 
Name. It hath been accomplished from the Three Books of 
The Truth.’ 

The work closes with a supplication to God whom Reffi 
prays for the sake of Muhammed and Jesus and Noah and 
Abraham and Moses, and for that of the Koran, the Gospel, 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms and the Javidan-Name to make 
him of His true lovers and faithful servants, to admit him 
to all the mysteries, and if there be any errors in his book, 
to pardon them of His mercy; and further, for the sake of 
the Prophets, to forgive his sins and shortcomings, seeing 
how he seeketh neither wealth nor power nor any earthly 
good, but only to be reckoned among His servants. And 
last of all he prays God to manifest His Grace (Fazl). 

In the printed edition of Nesimi’s Diwan ^ is inserted a 
Turkish mesnevf poem of 144 couplets over which is the 
title: Genj-Name li-Mevlana Reffi or 'The Book of the 
Treasure by Our Lord Reffi.’ The metre of this poem is a 
graceful variety of the hezej ^ which, though destined to 
brilliant service in the future, had not up till this time been 
used in Western Turkish. From a literary point of view the 
Genj-Name is much superior to the Besharet-Name, the ver- 
sification is smoother, the phraseology more polished. The 
poem is less of a Huriifi text-book; in many places it reads 
like an ordinary Sufi effusion, though the author’s peculiar 

1 pp. 9-14. 

2 |w II wIn-/ (v-/ 
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tenets, which underlie the whole, often crop up through 
the surface. 

The poem opens with a glowing apostrophe to Man con- 
ceived under a double aspect, namely, in Iluriifi fashion as 
incarnate Divinity, and in the manner of the philosophers 
as the goal to which all nature tends. The reader is then 
called on to learn of Fazl (-ullah) and Ahmed (the Prophet 
Muhammed)j for whoever taketh these two as guides, unto 
him will the mysteries of the Four Books be revealed, He 
who knoweth himself knoweth God,* he entereth into Paradise, 
and wherever he turn his eyes, he seeth the Beloved; he 
findeth the totality of things in himself, and he is wSultan 
in this world and that. Such an one is a Tiving Khizr;’ 
for he hath penetrated to the Most Great Blackness, ‘ and 
there hath drunk of the Water of Life. He can therefore 
walk the waters and fly through the air, and can traverse 
all time and space in the twinkling of an eye; he holdeth 
converse with all things, and by his breath can wake the 
dead to life. Whomsoever such a Tiving Khizr’ toucheth he 
maketh like unto him.sclf, unfolding to him all mysteries 
and laying bare the meanings of rites and ceremonies. The 
reader is bidden seek out such a Khizr that his eyes be 
opened and he see the Beatific Vision. Thanks to the aid 
of Fazl (-ullah), tho.se Khizrs are now to be found in every 
corner; but it is only the noble and the free who will seek 
them, the base-souled desire not such things. 

If the Lover be not of ill-repute among men, he is held 
by the initiates to be but immature. ^ He must turn his 


1 Sewad-i A'^zam, Hhe Most Great Blackness,’ tlie annihilation of selfhood: 
the ^ dazzling darkness,’ that effulgence of the Godhead which veils It from sight. 

2 As said Juneyd of Baghdad, a great Sufi saint who died in 298 (910-1): 

as- V- '^3 0- o- ^ Crc ^ ^ G-- )>o- 
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back upon the world; if he seek the Paradise of Light, he 
must pass from this dark earth and spread his pinions for 
Heavenward flight, he must wing his way to the Spirit World, 
leaving all mean desire behind him here. 

None the less (and here the Hurufi speaks) he who is 
blind in this world will be unable to see in the Other; if 
one cannot perceive the Beloved here, he will not behold 
Him in the Hereafter. What appeareth manifest There is 
to be seen by glimpses here. Paradise, the houris, the angels, 
the Bridge, the Balance, all are here; so one must enter 
into Paradise here that he may find his way to it There. 
If one hath not been distraught by the beloved here, how 
shall he be comforted by the Beloved There? This is the 
field, and what one soweth now he shall reap hereafter. 

The reader is then called on to study the pictures pre- 
sented by the phenomenal world and learn how the Painter 
and His pictures are both eternal. Then he may plant his 
banner above the heavens; for in that realm first and last, 
hidden and manifest, all are one. There in that Spirit World 
he may drink with Rizwan from the Paradisal fountains and 
walk with houris hand in hand. There is the palace of all 
delight, and there are myriad gardens glorious with every 
loveliest flower and vocal with the sweetest notes of nightin- 
gale and dove. And whoso would attain to this felicity, 
let him cast aside all pride, bow down to Man, and so be 
merged and whelmed in God. 

All the Prophets tell us that every perfection is (latent) 
within the soul, so we must be heedful that we be not 
slaves of the flesh. If we have knowledge of the things of 
this world, these will tell us of the Unseen World. Now 

G o 

^ No one attain eth to llie degree of Trutli until a thousand righteous 
men bear witness that he is an atheist.’ 
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Man is Sultan in Either World, and the cure of the souFs 
ill; we are bidden look in his face and sec the Image of 
God; and whosoever knoweth this knoweth everything that 
is; so whoso boweth not down before Man is rejected, while 
the angels and the spheres are the slaves of him who doth. 

Whatever is within the veil of Thought is circumscribed 
within the Letters. The Two-and-Seventy Sects ^ are whelmed 
within the ocean of the Letters; but not one of them all 
understandeth, not one hath found the road to this city. If 
the gnostic find the way to those Letters, he will comprehend 
himself and God. It is they who are become the familiai's 
of this Mystery who have learned the Most Great Name, ^ 
and through that Name they know all Names, and win to 
the heart’s desire; and to every one to whom they give to 
drink, they proffer the Water of Life. 

Then Rcffi, repeating what he says in the Bcsharct-Name, 
declares that when those enlightened ones cured his ill the 

1 ^The Two-and-Seventy Sects’ is a curient plirase for the sects of Uam. 
It arose from the following saying traditionally attributed to the Prophet: 

0 . ^ Os w s .a yiy ^ o ^ Hi 

‘My people shall be divided into three-and-seventy sects, and all of them 
shall be in the Fire save one sect.’ On being asked which that one sect 

0 -- 

would be, the Prophet answered: ^ ^ ‘That to which 

belong I and my Companions.’ Naturally, every sect in Islam identifies itself 
with this one, which is called the P'irqa-i Najiye ‘the sect that will be saved,’ 
in contradistinction to the Firqa-i Halike ‘the sect that will perish,’ which 
embraces all the other seventy-two. The phrase ‘ the two-and-seventy sects ’ thus 
properly means only the heretical sects of Islam, though it is frequently employed 
as embracing ail, heretical and orthodox alike. The Prophet is likewise, sard 
to have foretold that the Jews would be split up into seventy-one sects, and 
the Christians into seventy-two. 

2 Ism-i A^^zain, the ‘Most Great Name (of God),’ the mightiest Power in 
existence. It was graven on the Seal of Solomon, who by virtue thereof con- 
trolled all creatures and all the forces of nature. It is described as that Name 
which sums up and includes all the other Names; and by some is said to 
be Allah, i. e. ‘The God.’ 
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hidden secrets were unveiled before him. We had been, he 
says, as it were, dead, and we found life; we had been in 
prison and we found deliverance. When we found that Zephyr 
(Nesimi) of the Bounteous One, that was the mercy of the 
Merciful to us; we drained one draught of his wine, and 
we forgot what sorrow was; we learned what are the secrets 
of this City, we understood what are the mysteries of the 
universe. The poet finally bids the reader come and learn 
of him, for he is now the pearl in the ocean of existent 
things, the centre of the universe of the Divine Attributes. 
The advantages of following this course are set forth, but 
the would-bc pilgrim is warned against setting out on the 
endless road without a trusty guide. ‘If, however,’ adds the 
poet, ‘Rcfi'^i be thy guide, thou shall attain thy heart’s 
desire.’ 



Hurufiism produced no other poets of any note; but the 
sect lived on till at least the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. I have found only two notices concerning it in the 
Turkish chronicles, and both of these point to the hatred 
and persecution which was apparently the usual lot of its 
adherents. 

The first of these notices is in the Crimson Peony where 
Tash-kopri-zade in his account of Mevlana Fakhr-ud-Din-i 
^Ajemi, the Persian doctor who in 834 (1430-1) succeeded 
Mevlana Fenari ‘ as Mufti of the capital, relates as creditable 
to the pious zeal of that legal guardian of orthodoxy the 
following instance of ferocious fanaticism. ^ There were at 
the court of Sultan Mehemmed II at Adrianople certain 
Huriifis who had contrived to ingratiate themselves with 
the monarch and to induce him to listen attentively to their 
expositions of their doctrine. Mehemmed, who was interested 
in philosophical and literary matters, treated these sectaries 
with great courtesy and consideration, even going so far as 
to appoint special apartments in his palace for their use. 
Such marks of the imperial favour roused the suspicions, if 
not the jealousy of the Grand Vezir Mahmud Pasha, who 

J Sec p. 261, n. I. Fenari was the first, Fakhr-ud-Din the second Mufti of 
the capital; the latter, who was a pupil of the famous Seyyid Sherif-i Jurjani 
died in 865 (1460-1), and is buried at Adrianople. 

2 The story is repeated by ‘^Ali and by Rif%t Efendi in his history of the 
Sheykhs of Islam, entitled Devhat-ul-Mesha^ikh or '■The Tree of the Sheykhs.’ 



cast about for some means whereby he might remove the 
obnoxious favourites. He bethought him to call in the aid 
of Fakhr-ud-Din, the official head of the Law, to whom he 
represented the danger of allowing the Sultan's mind to be 
poisoned by the pernicious notions of such pestilent heretics. 
But before deciding, the Mufti wished to hear for himself 
what the Huriifis had to say; so it was arranged that the 
Vezir should invite the sectaries to a banquet and inquire 
of them concerning their doctrine, while the Mufti, hidden 
behind a curtain, would be able to hear all, without the 
heretics guessing his presence. This plan was carried out; 
and the Huriifis, being led to imagine that Mahmud was 
favourably inclined towards them, spoke freely, one point 
leading on to another, till the subject of the Theophany 
in man ^ was reached. This was too much for the Mufti; as 
Tash-kopri-zade says, ‘the pot of his wrath boiled over with 
the fire of zeal,’ he dashed from his hiding-place and began 
to curse and revile the astonished speaker. The latter, terri- 
fied at the furious apparition, fled from the Vezir’s house 
and made for the palace. Thither the Mufti followed him, 
seizing him in the very presence of the Sultan, (who appa- 
rently had not the courage to protect his client), whence he 
dragged him to the Mosque of the Three Galleries. ^ He there- 
upon bade the mu^ezzins summon the people to the mosque, 

1 In the original, Huliil, i. e. ‘ the immanence of God in creation,’ a general 
Siifi idea but strained by the Huriifis and the sect called Huliiliye to mean 
yy^ore especially the immediate Theophany presented through the fair, whence 
they deduced the lawfulness of contemplating such (while according to the 
canon, women should be veiled in public), to which the Huriifis at any rate, 
added the obligation to worship such as being incarnations of the Divinity. 

2 The Uch Shurfeli Jdmi^^ or ‘Mosque of the Three Galleries ’ (the ‘ galleries ’ 
here meant are the external galleiies on a minaret whence the mu^ezzin gives 
the call to worship) is one of the oldest mosques in Adrianople, having been 
built by Muiad II. It has four minarets, which are reputed to be the highest 
in the world. 
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and on their assembling, he mounted the pulpit and denounced 
the Huriifis and their blasphemies, declaring that it was needful 
they should die, and that whoever lent his aid in accom- 
plishing their death would in Heaven be rewarded with a 
great reward. So the luckless Huriifis were taken from the 
mosque tq the Oratory * and there burned. It is related that 
the Mufti, who in his frantic zeal was blowing the fatal fire, 
approached so close to this that the flames caught the long 
beard for which he was famous. 

The second glimpse that we get of the Huriifi's is in the 
pages of Latifu Among the poets whom this writer has entered 
in his Tezkire is an obscure versifier called Temennayi; and 
it is noteworthy how the biographer who is so courteous to 
Nesimi has none but hard words for this accursed heretic, 
— a fact which may perhaps strengthen the idea that Latffi 
and the other writers who speak so fondly of that poet did 
not regard him as at heart a follower of Fazl-ullah, Con- 
cerning this Temennayi, Latifi says but little; we are told 
that he came from the neighbourhood of Qaysariya, that he 
was a qalender or wandering mendicant dervish, ^ and that 
he was one of those blasphemers who say that man groweth 
as the grass and dieth as the grass. He made a collection 
of books about the Huriifi doctrine and about metempsy- 
chosis, and gathered around him a band of materialists and 
heretics ‘upon each and all of whom be the curse of God!’ 
These reprobates used to declare that man is the Macrocosm 
and the theatre wherein God displayeth Himself, and so 
whenever they saw a beauty they used to bow down in 
adoration, saying: — 


1 The name Musalld or ^ Oratoi7 ’ is given to a large open enclosed space 
outside a town, where worship is performed on occasions when the congre- 
gation would* be too large to be accomodated in any of the mosques. 

2 See p. 357, n. i. 
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thou Idol, theatre of God art thou! 

^Perfect comp end of the Word of God art thou!’ 1 

And so they walked in the ways of Satan, and held all 
forbidden and questionable things for lawful. And by an 
unreasonable interpretation of their own they found every- 
thing that is in the scriptures in the human form; moreover, 
they reckoned it martyrdom to die for their blasphemies, 
and took as their watchword this quatrain of their master 
Fazl-ullah: — 

‘In the kitchen of I^ove except the fair they slay not. 

‘ Those lean-souls, 2 — the loathly spirits there they slay not. 
thou be Lover true, from slaughter fly not. 

‘ Unclean in sooth is whosoe’er they slay not.’ 3 

In the time of Sultan Bayezid, adds Latifi, some of those 
schismatics were destroyed by the sword and some wci'e 
burned. ^ The biographer gives the three following couplets 
(the first and second of which are Turkish, the third Persian) 
as examples of Temennayfs ^blasphemous noiLsense: — ’ 

^ 

2 The ‘lean-souls’ i. e. the orthodox peiscciitois of the Huriifis. The meaning 
of the quatrain is that as the hcautiful-boulcd, and they only, are martyred 
in the cause of Love, the true Lover will not shun martyrdom. 

This Persian quatiain, attributed to Fazl-ulldh in the printed edition ofl.atiff, 
is given (more correctly) on page 8 of the printed Diwin of Nesimi under 
the heading: cXjSAw.Ji ‘of the words 

of the glorious Seyyid, he who is known as Khuddvendgar, i. e. as ‘ The 
Master.’ I cannot say whether this was a title of Fazl-ulldh. 

4 Latifi probably refers to the endeavour to exteiminate the qalenders which 
SaM-ud-Din says was made in 897 (1492) in consequence of the attempted 
assassination of Bayezid II by one of their number. 

5 ‘^Ali has transferied Latifi’s account of Temennayi to his History; but 
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become a qaletidcr, pluck out that beard and hair; 

^This tittle-tattle passeth, and those arc to thee a snare,’ ’ 

^Be no fool, nor give for something ta’en on trust the cash of life! 

‘Siifi, ope thine eyes, the Houris, Heaven, and Face of God are Here!’ 2 

^Yonder grain of green 3 the which within his hand the gnostic holds, — 

^ Thousand mysteries he sccth through the vision it unfolds.’ ^ 

As I have failed to discover any record of later move- 
ments on the part of the Hurufis, I am inclined to think 
that the activity of the sect did not extend much beyond 
the close of the fifteenth century. Such organisation as the 
body may have possessed was probably destroyed in the 
persecutions to which, according to Latifi, it was subjected 
in the reign of Bayezid 11 . But that it still dragged on for 
quite a century and a half a more or less precarious existence 
is evidenced by the facts that one of the Hurufi MSS. in 
Paris was transcribed in 970 (1562-3) '’ — for none save a 


Hasan Chclebi and Riyazi make no mention of him. I cannot answer for 
‘^Ashiq, as the leaf is lost from my MS. of his Tezkirc on which the notice 
of Temennayi would have occurred. 

The qalcnders used often to pluck out the hair of the head and face. This 
‘ tittle-tattle,’ i. c. this trivial woild. ^ A snare,’ the bcaid etc. on which men 
like Fakhr-ud-Din arc wont to pride themselves. The comparison of hair to 
a snare (because of the threads of the latter) is common. 

2 OsJh 

3 Habbet-ul-khazra, ^giain of green,’ probably some seed with hashish-like 
properties which those qalcnders used for its into.\icating effects. 

3 That which contains the Istiwa-Namc and the (possible) "Arsh-Name 
(anciens t'ends Pers. 24). The MS. of the Mahabbat-Name (Suppl. Pers., 107) 

m 

25 
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believer would endanger his life by transcribing or possessing 
a textbook of a proscribed sect — and that Katib Chelebi, 
writing about a century later, says of the Javidan-Name, 
which he correctly calls Javidan-i Kebir, 'this is a book in 
Persian prose by Fazl-ullah the Huriifi who wrote it con- 
cerning his doctrine; and it is well-known and circulates 
among the Huriifi sect," — from which words it is quite clear 
that Hunifiisni existed as a distinct form of belief in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. When it passed away is 
unrecorded ; but all recollection of it seems to have disappeared 
from modern Turkey. 

The Turks are not a fanatical people; they have never 
persecuted any sect merely on account of its religious opinions. 
The massacres that have from time to time desolated different 
parts of their dominions have in reality been provoked by 
political or social causes, not by religious animosity. If the 
victims have generally been members of a particular sect 
or community, this arises from the facts that religion and 
race are in the East almost convertible terms, and that the 
former is turned into a political tool, and used as a potent 
lever by the incendiary and revolutionist. Men of this 
class invariably play upon the religious feelings alike of the 
people whom they wish to incite and of those whom they 
seek to exasperate, — a course which in modern times has 
the additional advantage of enabling them to misrepresent 
the result of their machinations as an outburst of barbarous 
fanaticism. So long as a community is content to live quietly 
and obey the law, it may hold whatever religion it likes 
without molestation from the authorities. This has been the 
rule from the very foundation of the Ottoman Empire. If 


was transcribed in 895 (1489-90). The Cambridge MS. of the Jdvidan-Ndme-i 
Kebir is undated, bxit Mi*. Browne believes it to have been copied in the 
fifteenth century. 
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the fate of Nesimi seem to contradict this statement, it will 
be enough to recall the fact that the poet was put to death 
in a city then outside the limits of the Turkish state, and 
by men not of Turkish but of Arab race. It may also have 
been observed that the Mufti who brought about the murder 
of the Hurufis at Adrianople was a Persian, not a Turk. 

It is then fair to assume that there must have been some- 
thing over and above their religious tenets which led to the 
persecutions to which the Hurufis were undoubtedly sub- 
jected. It is not very hard to surmise what this something 
was; indeed it is pretty clearly suggested in some of the 
verses of RefiS' and Tcmennayi. The leaders of the Hurufis, 
like many advanced Sufis, were antinomians. When a man 
believes himself to be identical with God, he is hardly likely 
to consider himself bound by the conventional moral law; 
so far as concerns him, there is no difference between good 
and evil, all things are merged in the one fact of his own 
existence. Such beliefs may lead to no practical evils so long 
as they arc confined .to saints and sages; but when they arc 
proclaimed openly to all classes of society, and when in 
addition the promised Paradise is declared to be here in 
this present world, and the houri-brides to be none other 
than the beauties of earth, the flood-gates of moral and 
social anarchy have been flung open. Here we have the real 
explanation of the relentless hostility shown towards the 
Hurufis. Of the single-mindedness of such men as Nesimi 
there can be no question, but no more can there be of 
their utter heedlessness as to the inevitable outcome of their 
teaching. Dazzled, intoxicated, by what they held to be the 
vision of the Truth, they proclaimed from every house-top 
the mysteries revealed to them, neither thinking nor caring 
what such conduct must lead to. A creed so easy and so 
accomodating would at once be seized upon by the self- 
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indulgent and the dissolute; and we shall in all probability 
be guilty of little injustice if we take it that the band of 
sectaries who gathered round Temennayi consisted for the 
most part of desperate and lawless fanatics who made religion 
the cloak under which to perpetrate every species of abomi- 
nable outrage. Between such and the guardians of the law 
there could be no peace. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Scribe and nis Sons. 

Salah-ud-Dfn. Yaziji-oghli Me hemmed. 

While Bayezid the Thunderbolt was winning and losing 
kingdoms and while his sons were rending the Turkish lands 
with civil war, a quiet student known as Katib Salah-ud-Din 
or ‘Salah-ud-Dm the Scribe’ was busy, most probably in 
the city of Angora, compiling a book the like of which had 
not yet been written in the Turkish tongue. This book, 
a full analysis of which is given by Von Hammer, was called 
by its author the Shemsiye or ‘Solar (Poem),’ and is a 
versified treatise on the prognostics to be drawn from meteoro- 
logical phenomena such as eclipses, halos, rainbows and shoot- 
ing-stars, according to the month of the solar year in which 
they appear. The information it contains is said to have 
descended from the ancient prophets and sages Noah, Daniel, * 
Plato and Loqman. The book, which is dedicated to a 

1 Daniel is looked upon as the patron and greatest master of the occult 
sciences. The creation of geomancy or divination by dots on sand film-i 
reml) and of the science of the interpretation of dreams C^ilm-i ta'^bir) is 
attributed to him. 

There would appear to have been two (Sir R. Burton thinks three) dis- 
tinct persons who bore the name of I.oqman; but they are generally con- 
founded in the popular mind. The first, the Loqman mentioned in the chapter 
of the Koian (xxxi) called after him, was sumamed the Sage (Hakim), and 
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certain Qassab or ^Ali the Butcher, though the author 
mentions Hajji Pasha (presumably the well-known physician) ^ 
as his patron, was finished in 8ii (1408-9), and contains 
five thousand couplets. The style, according to Von Hammer, 
who has a high opinion of the value of the contents of the 
work, is quite without literary merit. ^ 

The Ottoman historians have very little to tell us concern- 
ing this versifier or his book. Not one of the Tczkire- 
writers says a word about him; a brief notice in '^Ali, a 
doubtful line or two in the Crimson Peony, a short entry 
in Katib Chelebi, and a few words in a later redaction of 
the poet’s own work, are our only sources of information. 
'^Ali says that the Scribe Salah-ud-Dm was the father of 
the writers Yaziji-oghli Mehemmed and Yaziji-oghli Ahmed-i 
Bfjan, that he was well wersed in the science of the stars, 
and compiled a great book on the prognostics deduciblc 
from terrestrial and celestial phenomena, and that he was 
most probably born in Angora or some other town^ of Riim. 
This Scribe Salah-ud-Dfn of ‘^Alf is probably identical with 
the Sheykh Salah-ud-Dm whom Tash-kopri-zade connects 
with the town of Boli and makes a friend and disciple of 
the great mystic Hajji Beyram whom we have already met 
as the teacher of Sheykhf. ^ Katib Chelebi enters the Scribe’s 
book, not under his own title of Shemsfye, but under that 
of Mulhime, and says concerning this, that it was first ver- 

is said to have been a contemporary of David and to have been related to 
Job. The second, also called the Sage, was an. Abyssinian negro slave, and 
was as ugly as he was wise ; he is the reputed author of a collection of fables, 
and is thought by many to be identical with the .^sop of the Greeks. Sir 
R. Burton’s third Loqman was a prince of the ancient Arab tribe of ‘^Ad, 
and was so strong that he could dig a well with his nails. 

1 See p. 260, n, i. 

2 I have never seen this work, of which, so far as I know, there is no 
copy in England. 

3 See p. 299, n. i. 
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sificd by Salah-ud-Dm, and afterwards altered and improved 
by a poet of his (Katib Chelebi’s) own time called Jevrf. 
There is a MS. of Jevrf ’s version in the British Museum, ^ 
in the preface to which that poet says that in former times 
a maker of verses named Salah-ud-Dm had translated this 
Mulhime from Persian into Turkish, but that as that version 
is inadequate and the language obscure, he has remodelled 
it at the request of a friend. 

And this is all we know of Salah-ud-Dfn the Scribe, 

Our information concerning the two brothers Mehemmed 
and Ahmed, if not quite so vague, is scarcely less meagre. 
We have seen that ^Alf makes these writers sons of Salah- 
ud-Dfn the Scribe; and it is not unlikely that he is correct, ^ as 
the patronymic Yaziji-oghli, which is given to them, certainly 
indicates that they were descended from someone who was 
emphatically known as the Scribe. ^ We are further told that 
they flourished during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
and that they studied under Hajji Bey ram at Angora. 

Sheykh Mehemmed, the elder of the two, is the last no- 
table poet of the First Period. His life seems to have been 
uneventful; on completing his studies at Angora, he settled 
at Gallipoli where he built himself a little oratory looking 
out upon the sea. His brother either accompanied him to 
Gallipoli or joined him thei’e; and in that town the two 
spent their lives, dividing their time between devotional 
exercises and the composition of their literary works. 

These few facts arc all that we can glean from Latfff, 
Tash-kbpri-zade and "^Alf, who alone among the earlier writers 

1 Or. 1170. 

2 Katib Chelebi describes the elder as Mehemmed the son of Salih. 

3 Yaziji-oghli (pronounced Vaziji-blu) is the Tuikish; Ibn-Kdtib, the Arabic 
form of Hhe son of the Scribe.’ 
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mention Yaziji-oghli Mehemmed. It is not easy to wSay why 
he is omitted by '^Ashiq and Hasan. These two biographers 
seem to have deliberately ignored most of the old religious 
poets; ‘^Ashiq Pasha is not so much as mentioned by either, 
while Suleyman, the author of the Birthsong, is referred to 
only by ‘^Ashiq Chelebi, and that in the most perfunctory 
manner. 

In a brief anonymous notice of the author’s life prefixed 
to the edition of his great poem which was lithographed in 
Constantinople in 1280 (1863), a few further particulars are 
given ; but as no authority is mentioned, we are left without 
guarantee for their authenticity. It is there said that Me- 
hemmed was born at Qadi-Koy, ^ that after studying under 
Hajji Beyram and before settling at Gallipoli, he journeyed 
into Persia and Transoxiana in order to perfect his knowledge 
by conversing with the learned men of those land^, and 
that he was intimate with the Sheykhs Zeyn-ul-'^Areb and 
Haydcri Khafi. ^ So strict was the poet’s asceticism, accor- 
ding to this writer, that during seven years of the time he 
passed at Gallipoli he never ate anything that had been 
cooked, living wholly upon fruits and such like. 

The year 855 (1451) is generally given as that of Sheykh 
Mehemmed’s death ; but the writer of the notice just referred 
to says the poet died four years after the completion of 
his work, and as he himself tells us that his poem was 
finished in 853 (1449), this would place his death in 857 
(1453). The date of Ahmed’s death seems to be quite un- 
recorded; but it cannot have been earlier than 857 (1453), 
as there is extant an abridged translation of Qazwmi’s ‘^Aja^ib- 


1 Isma'^il Haqqi, in his commentary on the Muhammediye, says that the 
poet was horn at Malghara. 

2 This statement is borne out by a passage in Mehemmed’s poem where 
he mentions Zeyn-ul-'^Areb and Hayden Khafi as teachers of his. 
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ul-Makhluqat or 'Marvels of Creation’ made by him in 
that year. ^ 

The brothers, and especially Mehemmed, whose famous 
poem is still popular in Turkey, enjoyed a great reputation 
for sanctity. Legends have growm up round Mehemmed’s 
name. '"AH tells us how in his day it was believed that when 
the poet was engaged on his great work the mysterious 
prophet Khizr ^ used to come from the Unseen World and 
provide him with the solutions of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, a story which may perhaps account for the name 
Khizr u Ilyas Maqami or the 'Place of Khizr and Ilyas,’ 
given to the little mosque he built. ^ 

The same historian further informs us that such was the 
fervour of the poet’s love and yearning for God that once 
when he was writing the word 'sigh’ in his book he sighed 
so ardently that a hole was burned in the margin of the 
page on which he was writing, ^ which hole ‘^Ali declares 
he has himself seen in the autograph manuscript of Mehem- 
med’s work. This autograph manuscript is still preserved in 

^ See the British Museum Catalogue of Turkish MSS. The ‘^Aja’ib-ul- 
Makhluqdt is a well-known cosmographical work written in Arabic by the 
famous old geographer Qazwini who died in 6S2 (1283-4). 

2 See p. 172, n. i. 

3 Tash-kdpri-zade says that Mehemmed himself gave this name to hi.s 
mosque and quotes in evidence the following quatrain which he attributes 
to the poet: — 

^ jj 

‘This is the Place of Khizr and Ilyas; 

‘Pi ay here and offer salutation. 

‘ Yaziji-oghli saw those (i. e. Khizr and Ilyas) here, 

‘Therefore he built this lofty place.’ 

Khizr and Ilyas (Elias) are often confounded with one another and with 
St. George. 

4 It must be remembered that sighs are always represented by the Eastern 
writers as the fumes arising from a heait that is on fire with love or anguish. 
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the poet’s mausoleum at Gallipoli, and is mentioned by the 
late Habib Efendi in his interesting book on celebrated 
Eastern calligraphists and miniaturists. ^ According to this 
author, the manuscript in question, which is written in an 
exceptionally beautiful ta^liq hand, was at one^^time in some 
place in Constantinople which was burned downj after the 
conflagration the manuscript was recovered, when it was 
found that though the margins of the pages were singed, 
the text had escaped uninjured. Perhaps in this story we 
have a more historical explanation of’ the marks of burning 
which ^Ali accounts for in so highly imaginative a way. 

‘^Ali has yet another story which he brings forward as an 
instance of the piety and trust in providence which distin- 
guished Sheykh Mehemmed. This holy man was very poor, 
and he and his family were often hard put to for a meal. 
On one such occasion his wife went out to the bath with 
their young children after telling her husband to watch the 
pot in which all the food they possessed was being cooked. 
While she was out, a beggar happened to pass by the house, 
and seeing through the open door the pot boiling, prayed 
the saint to give him somewhat for the love of God. Me- 
hemmed not liking to send him empty away, gave him the 
pot and all it contained. When his wife returned and looked 
for the pot, the sheykh told her what had happened, whereupon 
she flew into a rage and began to revile him, saying, ‘ Shame 
on thee, thou cruel man! what are these little children to 
eat to-night? even suppose we be content to go without, 
how should they be so?’ Assailed by the abuse of wife and 
children, Mehemmed withdrew into his oratory and there 


^ Khatt u Khattatan or ^Calligraphy and Calligraphists,’ published by 
Ebu-z-Ziya Tevfiq Bey in 1306 (1888-9). 

2 The laTiq is a beautiful variety of handwriting formerly much used for 
copying books of poetry. 
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prayed God to provide his family with food. While he was 
still praying, some one knocked at the door of the house, 
and when his wife came to tell him of this, he said, 'What 
is come is the gracious provision of God which thou dcsircst 
and which thou hast made me shame myself by asking.’ 
And indeed when they went out they saw that a messenger 
from the cadi was there bringing them ten different sorts 
of delicate foods. For it had so happened that that night a 
pursuivant from the Sultan had come with some message to 
the cadi of the town, which pursuivant being a pious man 
and having heard of the fame of Sheykh Mchemmed, had 
asked the cadi concerning him. But the cadi, who was a 
worldling, had spoken slightingly of the holy man, saying 
to his guest, 'Heaven forefend thou should praise hypocrites 
such as he!’ Whereupon the pursuivant, being vexed, had 
declared that he would cat nothing of the delicacies provided 
for him unless the sheykh partook of them likewise. So the 
cadi, knowing it would be useless to invite Mehemmcd to 
his house, had sent him a portion of all that was prepared. 
And thus, adds ‘^Ali, was exemplified what is said in the 
Koran, 'Whoso bringeth a good work shall receive ten like 
unto it.’ ^ 

With regard to the younger brother Ahmed, the Crimson 
Peony tells us that he owed his surname of Bfjan or 'the 
Lifeless’ to the fact that the fire of asceticism had so wasted 
his frame that he became frail and fragile as one who is 
scarce living. ^ 


' Koran, vi, *i6i. 

2 mentions a report that Ahmed had spent his >oulh in dissipation; 
but one day, having realised the wickedness of the life he was leading, he 
had gone to his brother and told him of his icpentancc, and had e^presscd 
his regret that while he (his brother) had composed so many books that would 
ensure for him the blesbings of posterity, he himself had nothing to show; 
whereupon Mchemmed wrote the Enwai-ul-'Ashiqin in hib brother’s name. It 
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The most important literary works of the two brothers 
are an Arabic religious treatise entitled Magharib-uz-Zeman 
or ^The Setting-points^ of Time/ by Mehemmed; a Turkish 
prose translation of the same, which is called Enwar-ul- 
^Ashiqin or 'Lights for Lovers,’ by Ahmed; and a Turkish 
metrical version, known as the Muhammedfye, by Mehem- 
med himself. 

The history of how these three books came to be written 
is told by Ahmed both at the beginning and end of the 
Enwar-ul-^Ashiqin in almost identical words. ^ He says : ' I 
had a brother, Mehemmed by name, who was a man of 
learning, a gnostic, perfect and excellent, the friend of God, 
and the chief of the altainers, ^ and who was moreover the 
familiar of the Pole of the World Hajji Bey ram, and the 
sterling coin of the saints, and the perfect heir of the Pro- 
phet^ — may God Most High keep him safe in the here 
and the Hereafter, and apportion him and his in the Para- 
dise of Eden! And I, poor Ahmed the Lifeless, did ever 
say to him, 'O brother, the world hath no permanency and 
fortune no constancy; let it be that thou draw up a remem- 


is impossible to accept this story in face of the positive statements of both 
Mehemmed and Ahmed concerning the composition of the book in question. 

^ Magharib is the pluial of Maghrib which means the setting place or time 
of a heavenly body. 

2 The Enwar-ul-'^Ashiqin has been printed several times: in Constantinople 
in 1261 (1485), in Kazan in 1861, and twice at Bitlaq, the second edition 
being dated 1300 (1882-3); it was also lithographed in Constantinople in 
1291 (1874-5). 

3 i. e. those who attain to God, who pierce through phenomena and reach 
the Goal. 


00^ > 

^ This expression is probably an echo of the Hadis 


‘The learned are the heirs of the Prophets.’ In another similar tladis the 
Prophet says, SliXc ‘The learned of my people 


aie as the Prophets of the children of Israel.’ 
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brance that shall be read in the world/ And he, in com- 
pliance with my words, drew up the book named Magharib- 
uz-Zeman ; and whatsoever there be in the world of Koranic 
commentaries and elucidations and ensamples, alike exoteric 
and esoteric, he culled from many books and from the 
mouths of many perfect gnostics and learned traditionists; 
and from the books of the Sheykhs (mystics) comments on 
the Koran and on the Traditions Divine and Apostolic. ^ In 
short, he gathered the pith of the twelve sciences into one 
place. Thereafter he said to me, ^ Ahmed the Lifeless, lo, 
in compliance with thy word, have I gathered the subtleties, 
the laws, the verities of existing things together into one 
place; now come thou and turn this book, the which is the 
Magharib-uz-Zeman, into the Turkish tongue, that these our 
countrymen likewise may gain advantage from learning and 
from the light of knowledge.’ So in compliance with his 
blessed words, poor I completed this book, which I have 
named Enwar-ul-'^Ashiqin, ‘Lights for Lovers,’ in the fairest 
of towns, the seat of the holy war, ^ Gallipoli. Now this 
my Enwar-ul-‘^Ashiqm and my brother’s poem the Mu- 
hammediye both have issued forth from the Magharib. 
That book (the Muhammediye) is in verse, this book (the 
Enwar) is in prose. Thus it hath so fallen that they ^ have 
written this matter after two fashions; on the one hand they 
have versified it that it may be sweet, on the other they 
have written it in prose that it may be easy to be under- 

1 As we have seen more than once, a Tradition (Hadis) is said to be Divine 
when God is the speaker, to be Apostolic or Blessed when the Prophet is. 

2 As Constantinople was still in the hands of the enemy, Gallipoli was at 
this time one of the outposts of Islam; so Ahmed calls it dar-ul-jihdd or 
4he seat of the holy war.’ ‘^Ali says that it was because Gallipoli was thus 
an outpost of the Champions of the Faith that Mehemmed chose it for 
his home. 

3 Nowadays an 'author would write ^we have written’ for Ahmed’s Hhcy 
have written.’ 
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stood. And both fashions are good, and esteemed of those 
who are worthy of them. Thou wouldst deem the Encircling 
Ocean ^ had risen and overflowed on either side and had 
exposed whatsoever of pearls there be. If thou seek the 
'hidden pearl,’ ^ read the Enwar-ul-^Ashiqm j if thou seek 
'the hire ungrudged,’ ^ read the Muhammediyc. Praise be 
to God that we two brethren have compiled these two books ; 
and we have borne these many toils upon this road that 
the folk may say, Mercy be upon the sons of the Scribe!’ 

From this statement, which, as has been said, occurs twice 
in almost identical terms in the Enwar, and which, as we 
shall see, is also found in substance in the epilogue to the 
Muhammediye, we gather that the Magharib, which Mehem- 
med compiled at his brother’s suggestion, and which forms 
the source of the two Turkish books, is a collection of com- 
mentaries and other explanations, exoteric and esoteric, on 
certain Koranic verses and Traditions Divine and Apostolic. 
And such is in fact the substance of the Muhammediye and 
the Enwar-ul-'^Ashiqin. 

To confine our attention to the former ^ which alone directly 

1 See p. 38. Here the Encircling “Ocean is intended to suggest the 
Magharib. 

2 The two expressions, durr-i mekniin ^hidden pearls’ and ejr-i ghayr-i 
memniin ‘hire ungrudged,’ are Koranic. The first is used in lii, 24, where 
speaking of the youths of Paradise, it is said, ‘And round them shall go 
boys of theirs, as though they were hidden pearls 5’ and again in Ivi, 22, 
where speaking of the houris, it is said, ‘And bright and large-eyed maids 
like hidden pearls.’ But in both these passages the word used for ‘pearl’ 
is lu^lu^, while that employed by Ahmed is durr. The second expression 
occurs three times, in xli, 75 Ixxxiv, 25; and xcv, 6, where speaking of 
‘those who believe and act aright,’ it is said that ‘for them is a hire un- 
grudged.’ 

3 The Muhammediye was edited by Kazim Beg and printed at Qazan in 
1848. It has been three times lithographed in Constantinople, in 1258(1842-3), 
1270 (1853-4) and 1280 (1863-4). The 1258 edition of Haqqi’s commentary 
thereon contains the complete text of the poem. There is a complete MS. of 
the poem in the British Museum (Or. 1040), also an imperfect copy (Add. 6536). 
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concerns us, we find that this poem consists of a series of 
explanations by different authorities on certain passages in 
the Koran and the Traditions that refer to certain subjects. 
In plan the book falls into three great divisions which deal 
respectively with the Creation, the Mission of Muhammed, 
and the End of the World. The scriptural texts concerning 
these subjects are arranged according to the order of the 
events, each being followed by the Turkish metrical para- 
phrase of the expositions offered by the several commenta- 
tors and traditionists. The subjects themselves are treated 
in considerable detail. Thus in the first division, that dealing 
with the creation of the universe, the poet commences by 
giving the mystic-philosophic account of the beginning of all 
things by the passage of phenomena from potential to actual 
existence; after which he takes up the legend of the Light 
of Muhammed, and tells how all subsequent beings were 
created therefrom. Then we get the traditions as to the 
creation of the ^Arsh and the Kursf, the Eight Paradises, 
the Seven Heavens, the Seven Earths, the Seven Hells, and 
so on ; ^ after which comes the story of Adam and Eve, in 
whose appearance creation culminates. A rapid enumeration 
of the Prophets who succeeded Adam and kept alive the 
Faith brings us to the second division of the poem, that 
which treats of the life and work of Muhammed. Here, as 
in Suleyman’s Birthsong, the historical and the legendary 
elements in the story are blended together and presented 
to the reader as of equal value. The section is extended to 
cover a short account of the first four Khalffas and the 
Prophet’s grandsons Hasan and Huseyn. The last section, 
which has for subject the end of the world, opens with a 
description of the signs, such as the appearance of Anti- 
christ, and the irruption of Gog and Magog, that are to 


1 As described on pp. 34-9. 
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herald that event; after which it gives a detailed account 
of the order of procedure which* will be observed at the 
Last Judgment, and finishes with a description of the life 
of the blessed in Paradise. The section is followed by a 
few mystic cantos, after which comes the epilogue. 

In the canto ‘Touching the Reason of the Writing of the 
Book,’ which, as usual, occurs at the beginning of this poem, 
Yaziji-oghli Mehemmed tells how one day when he was 
seated in his cell at Gallipoli engaged in devout meditation, 
the ‘Lovers’ of the town came into his presence and asked 
him why he did not publish to the world the glories of the 
Prophet, to which he replied that there were already many 
books thereon. His friends then proposed that he should 
write a work dealing with the commentaries, and this he 
consented to do, so God should help him. * One night he 
saw in a vision Muhammed seated, the centre of a radiant 
circle formed of his Companions. But all of them were veiled 
so that their faces were invisible, and before them were set 
china cups filled with waiter. The poet asked someone who 
was there what this meant, and was answered in these words, 
‘For whom should their veils be withdrawn? and who they 
who should be distraught by their beauty? or to whom 
should their wine be given? who they who should be the 
inebriates of this feast?’ When the poet heard this he wept 
bitterly and rent his garments; for ‘how could any heart 
bear this estrangement? could even the hard flint endure 
such woe?’ But when the Prophet saw his anguish, he laid 
the balm upon his wound, saying, ‘ Raise the veil from before 
thine own heart and seek the radiance of my beauty in 
thine own soul.’ The Apostle then bade him give his people 
the wine of wisdom to drink, and publish his words abroad 
to all the folk, so that all nations may know the wonders 

1 Perhaps this is a poetical version of Ahmed’s suggestion. 
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he has wrought and that his words may reach to every 
land. When the poet thus received the Apostolic command, 
he besought God to aid him and set to work, and the result 
is the Muhammediye. 

In the epilogue, the author, after thanking God for having 
enabled him to complete his work, goes on to say that three 
times during the course of its composition the Prophet had 
appeared to him in his dreams. The first occasion is that 
already described in the prologue; on the second the Prophet 
had addressed to him some words of encouragement, bidding 
him be of good cheer. On the third he had beheld the 
Apostle surrounded by a circle of saintly mystics; and this 
time, when the poet, who had his book in his hand, had 
knelt down, the Prophet had looked upon him and promised 
to teach him. On another occasion, when he was ofifering 
thanks to God and praying for the success of his book, his 
old master Hajji Beyram appeared before him and promised 
him God’s aid and acceptance of this book in which he has 
written all that is and all that will be. The saint went on to 
compliment him on the style of his poem, and assured him that 
the book would become famous and would remain unrivalled, 
and that its perusal would bring blessings to its readers. 
The poet offered his thanks to the saint, through whose 
spiritual influence, he says, he has won success. Some of 
the poet’s friends then entered the room, and told him that 
as his book is unique, he should present it to the King of Persia, 
or to the Sultan of Egypt, or to the Sultan of Rum, namely, 
Murad the son of Mehemmed. ^ This opens the way for a 
prayer for the welfare of Sultan Murad and of his son Me- 
hemmed who is now seated on the throne. The poet then 
proceeds to eulogize the Vezir Mahmud Pasha bin-Qassab 


1 The Muhammediye is not dedicated to any patron. 


26 
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(i. e. Mahmud Pasha the son of the Butcher), ' who, he says, 
had been very kind to him, and under whose protection he 
had settled at Gallipoli. 

Mehemmed then proceeds to tell the story of his own 
and his brother’s works in almost the very words twice used 
by Ahmed in the Enwar-ul-'^Ashiqfn. Mehemmed says, 
had ^ a brother, named the Lifeless, who used to encourage 
me, saying, ' O my Soul, thou knowest how fortune hath no 
constancy; leave that which shall be a remembrance after 
thee.’ In compliance with these words, O beloved, I made 
the book named Magharib (the like of) which none had seen ; 
I found whatsoever there be in the world of Koranic com- 
mentaries, and of each of these I took the pith. ^ ''' In 
the Magharib I wrote of the beginning and of the end of 
the world. I said to the Lifeless, ‘ Come, now, as I have drawn 
up this book, do thou turn it into the Turkish tongue that 
it be spread abroad in country and in town.’ In compliance 
with these words, he completed it (i. e. the translation) ; he 
finished it at Gallipoli. Likewise this (present) book of mine 
hath been drawn up, and set in order like (a string of) 
pearls. So both of these (i. e. the Enwar and the Muham- 
mediye) have come forth from the Magharib. The Sea hath 
risen and overflowed on either side. If the former be (regarded), 
it is the ‘hidden pearl;’ if the latter be, it is ‘the hire un- 
grudged.’ Praise be to God that we two brethren have 
published abroad these two books. We have borne toil upon 

1 Possibly this Qassab or Butcher, the father of Mahmiid Pasha, is the 
Qassdb ‘^AH or ‘^Ali the Butcher to whom, according to Von I-Iammer, the 
Shemsiye is dedicated. 

2 It is curious that Mehemmed and Ahmed speak, each of the other, in 
the past tense, ‘I had a brother,’ as though the brother in question were 
dead. But such was not the case; Ahmed in the same sentence prays that 
Mehemmed may be kept safe in the here and the Plercaftcr, which shows 
that the latter was still alive ; while we know that Ahmed himself lived for 
some years after 853, the date of the completion of the Miihammediye. 
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this road for this that they may say: Mercy be upon the 
sons of the Scribe!’ 

We are then told that the book was finished in the Latter 
Jemadi of 853 (July- Aug. 1449). * After which the poet relates 
how on its completion he was summoned in the spirit into 
the presence of the Prophet to whom he offered his book 
and whose blessing he implored for Gallipoli, its people and 
magistrates, and for himself, his parents and his brothers, 
and for his teachers Zeyn-ul-^Areb and Hayderf Khafi. In 
the third couplet from the end he says that he has called 
his book Er-Risalet-ul-Muhammedfye or 'The Muhammedan 
Treatise.’ 

The author does not say why he gave this title to his 
poem, but Tash-kopri-zade is probably right in saying that 
he so named it because it deals chiefly with matters con- 
nected with the Prophet, and was written at his command. 
Certainly the poet has contrived to make his work into what 
is practically a long panegyric on the Apostle by his in- 
sistence on the tradition that the creation of the world was 
brought about because of the Creator’s love for the Light 
of Muhammed and was accomplished through the medium 
of that Light. ^ The full title, Er-Risalet-ul-Muhammediye, is 
hardly ever used; the book is almost always called simply 
'the Muhammedfye.’ 

The form of the Muhammedfye is very peculiar, the poem 
being written in a series of sections in alternate monorhyme 
and mesnevf. At first the monorhyming sections are arranged 
in regular alphabetical order, exactly as the ghazels in a 
dfwaii; but when the whole alphabet has been gone through 

1 Meliemmed here says distinctly that his Muhammedi'ye was finished in 
853; he has just spoken of hxs brother’s Enwar as ^completed;’ but Ahmed 
himself says that he finished his boojj; in 855. IIow arc we to explain the 
discrepancy ? 

2 See pp. 34-5. 
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once, the strictness of this rule is relaxed, and only an ap- 
proximation to alphabetical order is observed. The sections 
are interrupted at irregular intervals by a couplet introduced 
by way of refrain. This couplet is repeated about half a 
dozen times and is then repkced by another. In prosody 
the poem shows yet greater diversity; several metres are 
employed, the author himself says that he has made use of 
seven varieties. 

The changes from monorhyme to mesnevf and vice versa 
seem to be quite arbitrary; no principle or method is ap- 
parent; it looks as though the writer had, when he got tired of 
the one, passed into the other, heedless of all considerations 
outside his own fancy. He does not wait till he has finished 
a subject, or even a particular exposition of a subject, to 
make this change, but jumps from the one form to the 
other in the middle of a paragraph, sometimes almost in 
the middle of a sentence. 

Of the poetic value of the Muhammedfye it is not possible 
to speak^ very highly. The subjects of the book — the 
legends concerning the beginning and the end of all things, 
and the mission of the Prophet — might in the hands of 
a great poet, a Dante or a Milton, have been moulded into 
some splendid epic; but not even a great poet could have 
fashioned from them a work of art, keeping to the lines 
laid down by Mehemmed. Artistry and poetry alike are 
outside the .question when a writer sits down to paraphrase 
one after aziother all the commentaries he can find on a 
series of texts. But to do Mehemmed justice, his aim was 
neither artistry nor poetry, but simply to convey instruction 
in a pleasant way; 'they have versified it that it may be 
sweet,’ says Ahmed. And that this aim has been abundantly 
realised is shown by the great popularity which Iris work 
has always enjoyed and still enjoys, especially among the 
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less highly educated, and more particularly with old ladies. ^ 
Mehcmmed is as a rule quite simple in his language, except 
in the case of the rhyme-words in the monorhyming sections, 
which are often very unusual Arabic terms. So difficult are 
many of these that in a great number of cases it has been 
thought necessary to explain their meaning on the margins 
in the popular lithographed editions. 

Latifl bears witness to the esteem in which the Muham- 
medfye was held in his time when he says that it is much 
appreciated by teachers of the commentaries and traditions 
on account of its accuracy and lucidity. The biogi'apher 
himself had a high opinion of the work, the study of which, 
he declares, is fraught with advantage for the faithful. He 
specially praises a qasida which he says contains many 
veiled allusions to the Sufi mysteries. ^ 


1 Elderly ladies of a devout turn of mind often hold meetings for the 
reading of the Muliammediye. On such occasions they assemble at the house 
of one of the wealthier of their nuinbei. After pcrfomiing an ablution, each 
wraps a white cloth over her head (as women always do when saying the 
canonical prayers); a prayer or two is then repeated, and when these are 
over, and all present have seated themselves, the most learned among them 
opens the Muliammediye and intones therefrom a passage of greater or less 
length. This performance is repeated time after time till the whole poem has 
been gone through, when it may be lecommcnced if the party is so minded. 
That these pious souls do not always undei stand everything they read or 
hear, in no way detracts from their satisfaction. 

2 This qasida opens with the lines: — 

Leader of the lovely ones, from Whence to Whither dost Thou go? 

^Upraise the twyfold veil therefrom, and whiles Thy beauteous Visage show!’ 
The Hwyfold veil’ of the second line probably refers to the hijab-i ndrani 
or ^vcil of radiance,’ and the hijab-i zulmani or ‘veil of darkness,’ spoken 
of by the mystics, terms which may be taken to mean respectively good and 
evil as manifested in phenomena, for all phenomena are veils interposed 
between the human soul and the One. 
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A commentary on the Muhammediye, entitled Ferah-ur- 
Ruh or ‘The Joy of the Soul,’ was written by Isma'^fl Haqqi 
who also commented on the Koran, the Mesnevf and other 
famous works, and who died in 1137 (1724-5). 

It is said that a Persian translation of the poem was made 
by the contemporary Persian writer who is best known under 
his surname of Musannifek or ‘the Little Author.’ ^ 

Tash-kopri-zade and '^Ali tell us that Sheykh Mehemmed 
is the author of a commentary on Muhi-ud-Din bin-'^Arebi’s 
famous work the Fusiis-ul-Hikem or ‘Gems of Philosophy.’ ^ 
But of this production the former critic does not speak 
very favourably, as he says that the sheykh passes over the 
real difficulties in the work he is professing to elucidate. A 
commentary on the Fatiha is mentioned in a note to the 
Crimson Peony; which commentary, it is there said, is directed 
specially against the heretical sect called Vujudiye. 

Ahmed-i Bijan is credited with two cosmographical works 
named respectively Durr-i Mekmin or ‘The Hidden Pearl’ 
and '^Aja^ib-ul-Makhluqat or ‘The Marvels of Creation;’ the 
latter, as already said, is merely an abridged translation of 
Qazwini’s well-known work of the same name, and was 
finished about the time of the capture of Constantinople, 
i.e. 857 (1453). 

In the following passage, ^ which occurs at the beginning 
of the Muhammediye, the author has versified the mystic- 
philosophic account of the origins; his subject is the passing 
of what arc usually called the Essences (Mahiyat), but by 


1 This burnamc was given lo the celebrated scholar '^Ala-ud-Din ‘^Alf on 
account of his having begun his literary career at a very tender age. He was 
born in Persia in 803 (1400-1), and settled in Turkey in 848 (1444-5), where 
he died in 875 (1470-1). 

2 See p. 60, n. 2. 

3 This passage, it may be remarked, is unieprescnted in the Enwar-ul- 
%shiqin. 
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him arc called the Verities (Haqa^iq), ^ from Potential to 
Actual existence. 

According to the theory here followed, the Essences of all 
things are the result of the working of the Divine Faculties, 
here called Names. But the existence of these Essences, or 
Verities as the poet prefers to call them, is in two degrees, 
firstly Potentiality (Subut), secondly Actuality (Vujiicl). When 
the Essence passes from the former into the latter, it is 
said to be actualised (mevjiid). The absence or presence of 
the asar, that is Svorks’ or ‘properties,’ is held to deter- 
mine whether existence be ‘potential’ or ‘actual.’ Thus the 
fire in an unstruck match is in ‘potential existence,’ as the 
‘properties’ of fire, i. e. light, heat, etc. are absent; but when 
the same match is struck, the fire has sprung into ‘actual 
existence,’ as is evidenced by the presence of heat, light and 
the other ‘properties’ of fire. In this poem the Essences or 
Verities are repi'esented as still in Potentiality and as craving 
to be passed into Actuality. 

From the Risdle-i Muhammedfye. [66] 

The Kingdom His I the Praise, the Thanks! for His the Generosity! 

Cication Tlis I and Ilis Command! Aid His! and Liberality 

All self-suflicing was The Truth; His Being the sheer Absolute; 

The Names, they were the Attributes, merged yet in His Tpseity. 3 

1 They aic what some would call the Fixed Prototypes (p, 55), whal others 
would desciibe as the Word (i. e. Thought) of God. 

2 This couplet, which in the original is in Arabic, is merely interjectional, 
having no direct connection with what follows. 

3 The poet here declares that the Divine Names and the Divine Attributes 
are identical, and merged in the Divine Ipscity (sec the passage from Sheykh 
‘^Abdullah translated on pp. 60-1). By the Divine Attributes are meant (j[uall- 
ties inheient in the Divine Nature, such as Love, Power, Wisdom and Jus- 
tice (sec p. 61). In the first of the following couplets from an Aia])ic poem 
we have the opinion of the Mutekellimin or Scholastics on the nature of 
these, and in the second we have that of the Sufis: — 
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His Name is thus Ilis Self; epiphany His Actual Being is; ' 

Yet He is higher than the twain: know thou this glorious subtlety. 2 
The Attributes were things desirable, the Names degrees therein, 3 
The Verities resulted thence and all of these cried prayerfully: — ^ 
‘How long, how long, do wc remain here in the stores of the Inane! 
‘Hid in the Unity’s domain, in nothingness, in cecity! 

‘Yea, truly high-enthroned are wc! what lords of lofty might we be! 

‘But yet the Most Hid Secret we; oui need, it is epiphany! 

‘’Tis ye who are our pi op and stay; ’tis ye who arc our kings to-day; 
‘’Tis ye who are our inward ray. Vouchsafe to us existency! 

‘If wc be manifested, ye shall likewise manifested be; 

‘ And shown will be the glorious Law, and known the blight Sagacity.’ 6 
Soon as the Names heard this they flocked together, to one place they came. 
And cried, ‘O Loid! reveal us now without or stint or secrecy!’ 

So firstly all the Names besought the Name Creator to this end; 

It said, ‘The Name the Able seek, to fashion is its property.’ 




^ o ^ ^ ,0*0 o3S ^ ^ w ^ 90 eo^ > 00 ^ .. 


‘The Attributes of God are not identical with His Self, 

‘Neither are they other than He that they should be sepaiable from Him. 

‘The Name is not other than the Named 

‘ With them of Insight, noble of lineage.’ 

1 Epiphany (tejellQ, that is, the Divine self-manifestation through pheno- 
mena, is here said to be the Actualised Existence (Vujitd) of God. 

2 He Himself is higher than His Self and higher than His Actualised 
Existence, in that He embraces both. 

3 The Attributes were thus desirable, i. c. good, noble things (qualities) ; 
and the Names are now defined as ‘degrees’ therein, a definition the reason 
of which will appear a little farther on. 

* Here the poet tells us that the Verities (i. e. the Essences) result from 
the (nature of the) Names, which themselves mark degrees or stages in the 
series of the Attributes, which in their turn were merged in the Divine 
Ipseity. 

3 The next four couplets are the prayer of tlic Verities, still in Potentiality, 
to be clothed with Actuality. They complain of the length of time they have 
remained in Potentiality, unrealised, and although lying in the very bosom 
of God, they cry for manifestation, that is for Actualised Existence. The 
prayer is addressed immediately to the Names. 

8 i. e. the Law and the Wisdom of God. 
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The Name the Able said, ^Revcalment with the Name the Wilier lies; 
^Thc actual is at its command; to show, in its authority.’ 

Then cried they to the Name the Wilier, ‘Do thou manifest us now!’ 

It made reply, ‘ ’Tis by the Name the Knower must be signed this plea.’ i 
The Name the Knower said, ‘Your revelation is wcll-undci stood; 

‘But learn ye that the Name the Self compriseth all the Names that be.’ 2 
Then all the Names together flocked, and to the Name the Self they said, 
‘Ordeis upon thy order rest; things are in thy authority.’ 

Then said the Name the Self, ‘I am indeed that Most Great Name, 3 so I 
‘Do point unto the Named who is God who doth as willeth He. 

‘Exempt His Self from aught of contradiction and from aught of flaw! 
‘Aloof His Nature that thereto should e’er reach perspicacity! 

(O King Most Great to whose rcrfection declination ne’er may win! 

To whose fair Beauty for whose Glore imagination ne’ci may winl)^ 
‘Do ye without Ilis Glory’s veil abide while I before Him go 
‘And see how He will order since ye cry with importunity.’ 

It went before the Very Self, and said, ‘My Loid! and O my Lord! 

‘As Thou the Knowci art of secrets, there is naught concealed from Thee.’ 


* The several Names (Knowci = %lim : Wilier = Murid : Able = Qadir : 
Creator = Bari), each that of a Divine Attiibutc, mentioned in these couplets 
indicate the series of faculties necessary for the making or creation of anything. 
If we would make or create anything, we must first have the Knowledge how 
to do so; but the Knowledge alone is not enough, we must also have the 
Will; but Knowledge and Will are insufficient without Ability; then, when 
we have these three, we begin our work of Creation. These steps. Knowledge, 
Will, Ability, indicate what the poet means in the fourth couplet when he 
speaks of the Names being ‘degrees’ in the series of the Attributes. 

This passage further teaches us that what is last in result is first in inten- 
tion The intention which started the activity among the Names was Creation, 
the result in which it ended was Creation. 

2 The Name of Self (Ism-i Zat) is simply Allah i. e. God ; but as God 
comprises in Himself all Ilis Attributes, so does the Name of God comprise 
in itself all the Names of His Attributes. The word Allah is thus defined; 


necessarily Existent 


who compriseth the totality of the Attributes of Pcifection.’ 

3 For the expression ‘the Most Great Name’ sec p. 379, n. 2. 

* This couplet again is simply intcijectional ; it occurs seveial times, by 
way of a burden or refrain, in the eailier pages of the Muhammediye. It 
forms no part of the Name Self’s speech. 
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The Self replied, ‘I am that Self the independent of degrees: 

^From Actual and Manifest nor hurt nor profit is to Me. 

^ But since the Verities implore and earnest pray of all the Names, 

^ And since Our Names desire that thou should giant this thing they ciavc 

of thee, 

^ Go now, command the Names, and let these straightway the command obey, 
^Thus let the Verities come forth in untold multiplicity. 

‘ I.ct every Name bestow on evciy Verity that seeks therefor 

^Such virtue as its strength may bear: Wrought through all worlds be this 

decree !’ ^ 

What time the Prototypes 2 to come to realised existence sought 
They cried, ‘We fear lest there should overtake us dire calamity!’ 

So then the Name the Schemer came, and said, ‘First, Name Siistainerl list! 3 
‘ IjCt the Contingents’ order stand 5 that naught destroy it do thou see*’ 
When heard of this the Name of Self, it made two Names vezirs, and these. 
The Schemer and the Executor which achieves all things that be. 

The author here passes off into the legend of the Light 
of Muhammed, and tells how this was the first thing created 
and became the medium through which all subsequent beings 
came into existence. 


1 The Divine order is that every Name shall bestow on every Verity that 
desires it, such Divine grace as that Verity is capable of receiving; and that 
the Names shall caiiy out this command through all the (Five) Worlds (see 
pp. 54-6) which, already i:)Otentially existent, aie on the verge of being ac- 
tualised. 

2 Here the author uses for the first time the tcim A'^yan ‘Prototypes’ to 
describe what he has hitherto called the Verities. 

3 On passing from the Potential to the Actual, the Veiitics, now Actualities, 
have become in the fullest sense contingent beings; their nature therefore 
lies between true existence and non-existence. To save them from the latter, 
some additional strength must be given to the foimer; so the Name Sustainer 
(Ism-i Rabb) is first summoned, and the contingent ci cation made over to 
its chaige. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Minor Poets of the First Period, 

Lyric Poets. Mcvlcvis. Romancists. 

We have now made the acquaintance of all the more 
noteworthy among the West-Turkish poets who flourished 
between the years 1300 and 1450. But the list of pioneers 
is still fajr from complete. The names of several others who 
in this First Period essayed to speak in verse are recorded 
by the biographers; while others again, concerning whom 
these writers are silent, bear witness to their own life and 
labours in the works they have bequeathed to us. 

Of the former class, those mentioned by the biographers, 
are the lyric writers Sheykh Mahmud, Kemal-i Khalvetf, 
Kemal-i Unimi, Ezheri, Khaki and ■'^Ata^i. 

The first of these, Sheykh MalimiW, is mentioned only 
by ^Ali, who says that he was an ancestor of Suleyman 
Chelebi the author of the Birthsong, and that on the suc- 
cessful passage of the Dardanelles by Sultan Orkhan’s son 
Suleyman Pasha, an expedition which laid the foundation of 
the Ottoman power in Europe, he presented that Prince with 
a congratulatory address in which occurs the couplet: — 
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Thy saintsliip unto all thou’st shown, thy piaycr-rug launching on the sea; * 
Rumelia’s collar 2 hast thou seized with the hand of piety. 3 


All the others appear for the first time in Latifi, whose 
brief notices concerning them are reproduced, with scarcely 
more than a few verbal alterations, now by one, now by 
another of his successors. All these obscure versifiers wrote 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, that is, at the 
beginning of the period of literary activity which followed 
the Tartar invasion. 

Of Kemal-i Khalveti we are told only that he was a dis- 
ciple of Hajji Bey ram, ^ and that he wrote Siiffistic verses, 
as an example of which Latffi quotes this couplet: — 

Ne’er may he who is not foeman of the flesh be friend of God; 

Dwells the Paradisal Glory midst the Pride of Earth’s Abode ? ® 


* It is told of seveial of the saints of old that when they wished to cross 
a rivei they used to spread their prayer-rug on the surface of the water, 
seat themselves thcieupon, and be miraculously oariied over to the other side. 
The allusion in the verse is to the raft on which the Prince and his com- 
panions ciossed the strait at dead of night. 

2 i. e. the shore of Rumelia. 

4 In my MS. of Latiff it is further said that this poet lived in a cell in 
Hhe tower of Gcrmiyan’ (Germiyan qulesi). 

5 4.1 

LxAc J"* 

..This veise is replaced in my MS. of the Tezkire by two others of which the 
following is one: — 

‘ But a loan is every sweet one’s beauty fiom Ilis Beauty sheen; 

^Nay, through Him it is that every sweet one’s beauty sweet doth show.’ 
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Concerning Kemal-i Ummi, who was a dervish of Larcnde 
in Qaraman, Latifi tells the following story which he says 
he heard among the dervishes. Once Kemal-i Ummi and 
the great poet Nesimi were lodging as guests in the tekye 
(dervish-convent) of the then famous mystic saint Sultan 
Shuja^ ' when unknown to and without the permission of 
that holy man, they caught a stray ram belonging to him. 
This they slaughtered and were preparing to cook when the 
Sheykh discovered them, and, annoyed at the liberty they 
had taken, he laid a razor before Nesimi and a rope-girdle 
before Ummi, thus indicating to each what manner of death 
he should die. Nesimi was, as we know, flayed for blasphemy, 
and it is said that Ummi was hanged for a similar offence. 
The verses of the latter were of a contemplative character, 
dealing chiefly, according to ^Ali, with the transitorincss of 
wordly things. These lines are given by Latifi and repro- 
duced by ^Ali: — 


Verses. [67] 

How many a Khan^ within this khan^ hath lighted! 

How many a King on this divan hath lighted! 

An ancient caravanseray the world is 
Where many and many a caravan hath lighted. 

‘^Ali gives another couplet: — 

Lo 

gnostic, come, nor on this false and fleeting world thy heart bestow; 
‘Nor vulture-like, on carrion light, an so the hawk of One-ness thou.’ 

^ This Sultdn Shuja*^ is probably Sheykh Shuja^^-ud-Din of Qaraman who 
flourished during the reigns of Mehemmed I and Murdd II, and whose life 
is given in the Crimson Peony. 

2 The word Khan has two meanings: ‘a Tartar sovereign’ and ‘an inn.’ 
As the former, in Tui'key it is a title of the Sultan; in Persia it is given to 
many among the upper classes. 
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A guest within the world’s alberge ait thou now 
Where many a traveller pale and wan hath lighted. 

A-weeping came they all, a- weeping went they; 

Say, who of these a joyous man hath lighted^ 

Not one hath found a theriac for death’s bane, 

Yet here full many a sage Loqman ^ hath lighted. 

Ezheri of Aq-Shehir was a contemporary of Ahmedi and 
Shcykhi. His personal name was Ntir-ud-Din (Light of the 
Faith) whence, according to Latifi, he took his makhlas of 
Ezherf, which means 'He of the Most Brilliant.’ '^Ali says 
that he was also known as Baghban-zade or ' Gardener’s son,’ 
from which designation Von Hammer is inclined to derive 
the makhlas. ^ Latifl while admitting that the verses of this 
writer are brilliant and artistic in expression, pronounces 
them to be common-place in conception, and adds that the 
poet held but a mediocre rank among his contemporaries. 
The biographer quotes these couplets which describe how 
Fortune favours the worthless: — 

Silver by handfuls doth the fool obtain; 

The wise man hath not in his hand a grain. ^ 

Wrapt in rush-mat, sec the sugar-cane a-tremble in the field; 

Look then how upon the onion’s back there lieth coat on coat. ^ 

1 For Loqman the sage, see p. 389, n, 2. 

2 Von Hammer’s derivation is probably erroneous, although the word ezherf 
appears to occur occasionally in Arabic in the sense of ‘florist.’ See Dozy’s 
‘Supplement aux Dictionnaircs Arabes.’ 

4 

oli 0L5 

criticises the second line of this couplet, saying that had the poet written : 

0L3 oli aS 

‘ Look then how the onion weareth sheeny raiment coat on coat,’ 



Khaki was one of those West-Turkish poets who lived 
and wrote outside the limits of the Ottoman dominions. He 
was a citizen of Qastamuni in the days when that town was 
the capital of an independent state, and there he resided 
during the reign of Isma'^il Bey, a ruler the date of whose 
accession seems to be unrecorded, but who was deposed in 
favour of his brother by the Ottoman Sultan, Mehemmed II, 
in 863 (1458-9). ^ Khaki’s verses, which were mostly mystical, 
are said to have enjoyed considerable reputation in his own 
time ; but after the annexation of Qastamuni, other and more 
brilliant poets arose there, and the works of this old writer 
fell into oblivion. Latifi quotes a few of his verses, of which 
the following is the best: — 

Flout me not, although ye see my garment rent, O comrades mine I 

I too once was of the holy ones, but Love hath wrought my shame I 2 

^Ata^i is said by Latffi to have been born in Adrianople 
and to have been the son of a Vezir named ^Iwaz Pasha 
who distinguished himself by beating back an assault which 
the Qaraman Turks made upon Brusa while the Ottoman 
civil war was in progress. Latiff’s further statement that '^Ata^i 
was a younger brother of Suleyman Chelebi the author of 
the Birthsong is not, as ^Ali implies, necessarily erroneous, 
but as we are distinctly told that ^Ata^i was but a youth 
in the time of Murad II, it is most probable that there is 
here some confusion. ^Ata^i, it appears, was as remarkable 


the verse would at once have had moi’e point and been more conect in 
expression. The sugar-cane of course typifies the sweet-soulcd; the onion, the 
coax'se or vulgar-natured. 

' Tsraa'^il Bey was the seventh of the eight rulers who form the dynasty 
called sometimes Qizil-Ahmedli, sometimes Xbfendyarli. 


2 
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for his personal grace and beauty as for his talents and ac- 
complishments; and on the death of his father, Sultan Murad 
desired to enrol him among his boon-companions. But the 
young man dreaded the dangerous honour, and excused 
himself in a poem which he presented to the sovereign. ' 
According to ^Ashiq, this poet died while still in his youth. 
^Ata^i’s verses, though now long forgotten, must have been 
thought well of in the fifteenth century; for we read that 
two of the most notable of the poets who succeeded him, 
namely, Ahmed Pasha and Nejatf, were not above taking hints 
from his Diwan. The biographers give one or two instances 
of this. Among the couplets quoted by ^Ali as illustrative 
of ‘^Ata^i’s style is the following: — 

Hei . tresses do the hyacinth with but one hair enthral ; 

Her teeth with but one grain the pearl of lustre fair enthral. 2 

1 '^Ashiq and Hasan say that it was Mehemmed II, not Murdd II, who 
made this proposal to ^Ata^i; but the dates suit better with the statement of 
Latifi and ^Ali that it was Murad. 


2 



More interesting than any of those almost forgotten versi- 
fiers, not indeed on account of cither the extent or the 
quality of his work, but because he is the first of a long 
series of royal poets, is Sultan Murad IL 

Although certain members of the House of ‘^Osman, no- 
tably Prince Suleyman, had already shown an interest in 
poetry and in poets, none had, so far as we know, himself 
essayed the art. But from this time onwards it is the ex- 
ception when a Sultan docs not cultivate poetry. Of the 
twenty-eight sovereigns who have succeeded this Murad on 
the throne of ^Osman, seventeen have written verses, some 
at least of which are in our hands. Again, besides these 
eighteen poet-Sultans, a considerable number of Imperial 
Princes who never wore the crown have practised the art. 
Of course the work of those august rhymers differs greatly 
both in extent and in merit; in some cases we have a com- 
plete Diwan, in others but a line or two; while sometimes 
we encounter passages of great beauty or sublimity, and 
at others find only a tangle of insipid verbiage. But such 
inequality in no wise interferes with the fact that a very 
marked and ^altogether exceptional feeling for poetry is 
hereditary in the House of ^Osman, which House can 
show probably a greater number of cultivators of the art 
than any other royal line whether of ancient or modern 
times. ^ 

^ The following is the list of the poet-Sultans; when the writer made use 

27 



The life and achievements of Murad II belong to the 
.history of the Ottoman Empire, not to that of Ottoman 
poetry. All that we need recall here is that he helped on 
the work of re-uniting the members of the West-Turkish 
family by the recovery of five of the seven little kingdoms 
annexed by Bayezid and re-established by Timur, leaving 
only those of Qizil-Ahmedli and Qaraman to be gathered 
in by his successor. 

We have already seen how vigorous became the growth 
of intellectual life in the time of this Sultan, and we have 
tried to find an explanation for the efifiorescence in more 
than one direction. It may be that among the circumstances 
which helped to bring this about, the personal character of 
the Sovereign — always an important matter in the East — 
was not without influence. For this old King did what he 
could to foster learning and culture among his people. Wc 
read in Latifi and the others, that two days in each week 
Murad was accustomed to hold assemblies of poets and 
other persons distinguished in letters or science, when all 
manner of literary and scientific questions were debated. It 
was a frequent custom at such meetings to propound some 
question which those present would freely discuss, the Sultan 
himself usually joining in the debate, after which prizes and 
honorary titles were given to those who were judged to 
have acquitted themselves best. We are further told that 


of a makhlas, this is placed within brackets after the nam#; Murad II; Mc- 
hemmed II ('^Avnl); Bayczid II ('^Adli); Selim I (Selimi); Suleyman I (Mu- 
hibbi); Selim II (Selimi); Murad III (Murddi); Mehemmed III ("Adli); 
Ahmed I (Bakhti); Mustafa I; ‘^Osman II (Farisi); Murad IV (Muradi); 
Mustafa II (Iqbali); Ahmed III; Mahmiid I (Sabqati); Mustafa III; Selim III 
(llhdmi) ; Mahmiid II ('^Adli). Verses by all of these royal authors are published 
in the fourth volume of '^Ala’s History (Tarikh-i '^Atd), Const. 1293 (1^76). 
The complete Dfwdns of Bayezfd II 0 , Selim I and Suleymdn I have been 
printed. 
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whenever Murad heard of any poor but deserving man of 
talent in his kingdom, he took care to find him some em- 
ployment suited to his peculiar gift. 

That Sultan Murad wrote much poetry is improbable; in 
any case very little of his work has reached us, the two 
following fragments — the first a couplet, the second a quat- 
rain — being the only authentic specimens we have : — ‘ 

E’en although no right be mine to dare to crave one kiss of thee, 

Yet whene’er the wise one knoweth, what of need for speech can be?=* 

Cupbearer, bring, bring here again my yestereven’s wine; 

My harp and rebeck bring and bid bespeak this heait o’ mine. 

What while I live, this mirth and this liessc beseem me well; 

A day shall come when ne’er an one may e’en my dust divine. ^ 

The late Professor Naji ^ suggests that this quatrain may 
have been composed by the Sultan on returning to his quiet 
life at Maghnisa after the victory at Varna. 

It would seem that the making of verses was not the 
only accomplishment of Sultan Murad; for the author of 


1 ‘^Ald gives a ghazcl which he says is by this Sultan; but as he docs 
not mention where he found it, and as it is unnoticed by the earlier writers, 
its genuineness is open to doubt. 

2 ^ 

3 ^ ^ 

4 Professor (Mu'^allim) Naji was a very distinguished modern poet and 
critic who wiote many valuable articles on the poets of the Old School. His 
name will be frequently mentioned in the coiuse of this History. He died in 
Ramazan 1310 (1893). 
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the already-mentioned work on calligraphy and calligraphists * 
enters him among the Ottoman penmen who were distin- 
guished by the excellence with which they wrote the suls 
and neskh hands. 

Sultan Murdd II succeeded in 824 (1421), and died in 

85 s (1451)- 


Habib Efendi, see p. 394, n. i. 



up till now, as the reader may have observed, the school 
of Hajji Beyram of Angora has contributed a greater number 
of poets than any other dervish community. Although the 
influence of its founder* has been great, the Mevlevi order, 
which afterwards became the chief centre of literary mysti- 
cism in Turkey, has so far yielded only one poet, Sultan 
Veled, in whose Rebab-Name we have the prelude to nearly 
all the mystic poetry that has followed. The traditions of 
the Mevlevi dervish-order have always been literary, thanks 
no doubt in the first place to the genius of its illustrious 
founder, whose Mcsnevi has ever been held amongst the highest 
achievements of Persian poetry. Owing in great measure to 
the influence of this wonderful book a.nd of the other poems 
of Jelal-ud-Dfn, Persian became, if the expression may be 
allowed, the official language of the order; and consequently 
such poetry as the members wrote during the first few gene- 
rations was almost wholly in that tongue. Thus the First 
Period can show hardly any Turkish verse due to Mevlevi 
poets. In after times it became the fashion to write in Turkish; 
but even though the Mesnevi itself was translated into that 
language, a good acquaintance with the Persian tongue was 
always held a necessary accomplishment for the serious 
Mevlevi. 

When Sultan Veled, the son of Mevlana Jelal-ud-Din-i 
Riimi, died in 712 (1312), he left four sons and two daugh- 
ters, the names of the former being Chelebi Emir ^Arif, 
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^Abid, Zahid and Wahid. Three at least of his sons succeeded 
him in the generalship of the order, which afterwards fell 
to Emir ‘^Alim, the eldest son of Chelebi Emir ^Arif who 
had died in 719 (1320). Emir ^Alim was followed by his 
son Emir ^Adil who held office for forty years. 

The spiritual dynasty thus founded has lasted to the present 
day, and is therefore as old as the Imperial House. The 
Chelebi Efendi (such is the special title of the general of 
the Mevlevf order) ' who still holds his mystic court at Qonya 
is the lineal descendant of the author of the Mesnevi. It 
would appear that once only was the chain broken; this 
was during the latter half of the sixteenth century, when 
for about eighteen years the generalship was either in abeyance 
or held by an outsider. Chelebi Ferrukh Efendi, who had 
succeeded his father Jenab Chelebi Khusrev Efendi, had been 
deposed in consequence of the intrigues of certain evil- 
intentioned persons; but on his death in 1000 (159 1-2), the 
succession was restored to the family of Jelal in the person 
of Ferrukh’s son Chelebi Bustan Efendi. 

Of the early Chelebi Efendis whose names have been 
mentioned, only Emir ^Adil seems to have written Turkish 
verses. From these, ^Alf Enver ^ quotes the following: — 

1 See p. 151, n. 3. 

2 Esiar Dede, himself a celebrated Mevlcvi poet, compiled a Tezkirc or 
Biographical Dictionary of the poets of his order. Of this work, which was 
finished in 1211 (i796"7): I have so far been unable to procuic a copy. 
An abridgment, however, was published in 1309 (1891-2) by Enver 
Efendi, which presents the more important facts recorded in the complete 
work along with a selection from the verses therein quoted. *^Ali Enver prettily 
calls his resttmi the Sema'^-khane-i Edcb or ‘Auditory of Culture,’ the name 
Semd'^-khdne or ‘Auditory’ being given by the Mevlevis to the hall wherein 
they perform their lites, that being the place where they hear the voices of 
the Host of Heaven, and enter into ecstatic bliss. Von Hammer, who had a 
copy of Esrdr’s work, attributes it by a strange error to Sheykh Ghalib, an 
illustrious friend of the real author’s, and a yet greater poet than he. 
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Yonder licait by tracery of earth, iinscored 
Cometh keeper of the Mysteries to be; 

Minor-holder to the Tablet the Preserved, 

Double grows it of the Script from doubt that ’s free. * 

There was another branch of the Mevlana’s family which 
for a time was scarcely less illustrious than the line of the 
Chelcbi Efendis. Mutahhara Khatun, one of Sultan Veled’s 
two daughters, married Suleyman Shah, a member of the 
royal house of Germiyan, ^ and from this union were born 
two sons, Khizr Pasha ^ and Ilyas Pasha. 

Khizr, who died in 750 (1349-50), had a son called Bali 
who is famous in Mevlevi annals under the surname of Sultan 
^Aba-push-i Veli or Prince Felt-clad the Saint, a title given 
to him because he was the first scion of the House of Ger- 
miyan to assume the distinctive Mevlevi costume, which is 
made of felt. It is reported that Timur, who visited this 






The meaning is that the pure heart, free from worldly cares and desires, is 
able to receive impressions in the Spirit World (see pp. 56-9). Such a heart 
is here figured as holding a mirror before the Preserved Tablet (see p. 35) 
whereon all things, and notably the original of the Koran, are inscribed, and 
as becoming, through the reflection thus cast on it, the double of that Book 
in which is nothing doubtful. The Koran is so described because at the be- 
ginning of the second chapter occur the words : ^ That (i. e. the Koran or 
its original) is the book! there is no doubt therein!’ But here the Preserved 
Tablet symbolises the Eternal Verities. 

2 Who this Suleymdn Shah was, I have been unable to discover. The House 
of Germiyan was founded in 707 (1307-8), Veled died in 712 (1312); so 
Suleyman may have been a brother or son of Germiyan Bey the founder of 
the dynasty. 

3 According to the legend, Khizr Pasha received his name because on the 
day of his birth the Prophet Khizr appeared and, taking him out of his 
nurse’s arms, carried him off into the Invisible World. A week afterwards he 
was discovered on the top of a mountain where he was being tended by a 
lioness, he having in the meantimd attained the size and intelligence of a 
year-old child. 
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saint, confessed to his courtiers that he was filled with awe 
at the majesty of the mystic’s presence. According to Enver, 
‘'Aba-push died in 890 (1485), aged one hundred and twenty 
years. * 

Ilyas Pasha, the second son of Mutahhara Khatun and 
Suleyman Shah, had two sons, Jclal Arghun and Shah Chelebi. 
The former, who died in 775 (1373-4), wrote (apparently in 
Turkish) a mesnevi poem entitled Genj-Namc or ‘The Book 
of the Treasure,’^ from which Enver quotes this couplet: — 

’Tis frenzied greed of gain that makes the world a land of ruins drear 

’Tis Being and Nol-being fills each mind on earth with awe and fear. 3 

The latter, Shah Chelebi, who died in 780 (1378-9), does 
not appear to have written any Turkish poetry. 

These princely mystics had each a son; Jelal Arghun’s 
being named Burhan-ud-Din; and Shah Chelebi’s, Shah Me- 
hemmed Chelebi. Both of these wrote Turkish verses, Bur- 
han, who died in 798 (1395-6), is the author of the following 
ghazel: — 


* There must be some confusion here. Khizr, the father of '^Aba-pUsh, is 
said to have died in 750 (1349-50); if this date is correct, and if the latter 
was 120 years of age at the time of his death, this must have occurred in 
870 (allowing him to be born the year his father died); if on the other hand 
he died in 890, he must have survived his father 140 years. 

‘‘Aba-push had a son, as celebrated as himself, called Sultan Diwani. This 
mystic, who wrote Tuikisli verses under the pen-name of Semd*^!, died in 936 
(1529-30). 

2 The same title as Reffi gave to his shorter poem. The ‘Treasure’ in 
these titles is an echo of the famous Iladis ‘I was a hidden treasure, etc.’ 

^ CX?***^ 


3 
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Ghazel. [68] 

Since my sad soul is come the Loved One’s mirror blight to be, 

O’er the directions six of earth I flash their radiancy. ' 

Though talismans an hundred guard the portal of desiie, 

With saintly favour’s scimitar I cast it wide and free. 2 

Who looketh on me deemetli me a tenement of clay, 

While I’m the ruin of the treasure-gems of Verity. 3 

To me is manifest that which is hidden to the world; 

In sooth I’m e’en the oibit of the Eye of Certainty.^ 

No self-regarder may he be who my heart-secret shares; 

For like the vocal flute my home within the veil doth be. 

Burhan established hath his claim, fulfilling each demand; 

What though he say, ^I’m worthy heir of my high ancestry!’® 

The other brother, Shah Mehemmcd Chelcbi, was appa- 
rently fond of improvising. As an instance of his talent in 
this direction we are told that one day when he was seated 
by his father, two dervishes, one wise and one foolish, began 


> For the Six Directions see p. 43, n. 3. Since the poet’s soul is become 
the mirror in which the Beauty of the Beloved is reflected, it (his soul) 
has illumined all the earth. 

2 The word tevejjuh, here translated ‘saintly favoui,’ has much the same 
sense as muraqaba, mentioned p. 180, n. 2, and means the spiritual assistance 
vouchsafed by a saint to a devotee or by a master to his disciple. 

3 For the connection between ruins and treasures see p. 361, n. 2. 

4 For the Eye of Certainty, the second degree of certain knowledge, see 
p. 328, n. I. The poet here regards himself as the orbit 01 socket in which 
this Eye, this inward light, is situated. 

® The flute is the sacred instrument of the Mevlevis: it does not regard 
itself through its eyes or holes : it lives concealed within the veil — the word 
perde, besides meaning ‘ veil,’ means ‘ a musical note,’ so the soul of the flute 
may be said to "be expressed through the notes it gives forth. 

6 The claim to be a worthy descendant of Jeldl by fulfilling the conditions 
of being a mystic and of being a poet. 
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to dispute in their presence, when the former somewhat dis- 
courteously addressed his opponent as 'Thou log!’ whereupon 
the latter’s anger flared up, and he turned complaining to 
the sheykh. Shah Mehemmed immediately answered : — 

Yonder evil heart up-flareth fiercely at the name of log, 

Witness bearing that ’tis fuel meet to feed the Fire of Wrath! * 



Although the fame of Ahmedi and Sheykhl has eclipsed 
that of all rivals, those two great men were by no means 
the only romantic poets of the First Period. We have al- 
ready seen that ^Ashiq Chelebi mentions briefly and with 
scant ceremony an old writer called Ahmed who left a ro- 
mantic poem, entitled Suheyl u Nev-Bahar or 'Canopus and 
Vere.’ There are other old romancists to whom no biogra- 
pher accords even a brief and unceremonious mention, authors 
of whose existence we should be wholly unaware were it 
not that their works happen to be in our hands. There must 
be others still — probably many others — whose writings 
either have been lost or have so far remained unnoticed, 
and of whom therefore we as yet know nothing. 

A romancist concerning whom the biographers, though not 
altogether silent, yield only the most meagre information, 
is that Sheykh-oghli whom we met among the poets that 
gathered round Prince Suleyman at Adrianople, and who 
we learned was author of a poem which "^Ashiq and Katib 
Chelebi call the Ferrukh-Name. ^ This Sheykh-oghli (or 
Sheykh-zade, as he is sometimes styled) is said by *^Ali to 
have borne the pen-name of Jemali and to have been the 
sister’s son of Sheykhi, and further to have been the writer 
of the epilogue to that poet’s unfinished Khusrev and Shinn. 
‘^Ashiq, Hasan and Katib Chelebi also say that the writer 
of this epilogue was named Jemali, the two former making 


1 See p. 256. 
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him the sister’s son, the last the brother of the deceased 
poet; but none of these three identifies this Jemali with 
Sheykh-oghli the author of the Ferrukh-Namc. ^ 

‘^Ali who alone among the biographers that I have been 
able to consult, does more than mention Sheykh-oghli, 
tells us in addition to the facts just mentioned that this 
poet was originally in the service of the King of Germiyan, 
under whom he held the offices of nishanji ^ and defterdar. ^ 
This would fall in with the story of his relationship to Sheykhi 
who, it will be remembered, was a native of Germiyan where 
he spent his life. On the suppression of the Kingdom of 
Germiyan, Sheykh-oghli appears to have recognised Sultan 
Bayczid as his sovereign; for it was to him, according to 
both and Katib Chelebi, that he dedicated the poem 
which the latter entitles Ferrukh-Name, but the former Khur- 
shid u Ferrukh-Shad. After the battle of Angora, when 
Bayezid’s son Suleyman set himself up as an independent 
ruler at Adrianople, Sheykh-oghli joined his circle, and this 
is the last we hear concerning him. ^AH says that he wrote, 
besides his romance, a number of qasidas, mostly of a ho- 
miletic description, that he was a diligent student of the 
Persian masters, and that he composed a ‘parallel’ to the 
R Qasfda ^ of the great mystic poet Hakim Sena^i. ® 

In the first volume of his History, under the entry Dschc- 
malisade (Jemali-zade), Von Hammer describes, from a manu- 


1 See p. 304. 

2 According to Von Hammer, his name appeals in Schi’s Tezkire, 

3 The Nishanji was the officer at a Tuikish court whose duty it was to 
inscribe the Tughra or Cipher of the Sovereign over all royal letters-patent. 
The office was practically equivalent to that of Chancellor. 

* The Defterdar was the Treasurer at a Turkish court. 

5 See p. loi. 

® Hakim Sendai is the earliest of the great Sdfi poets; some authorities 
place his death as early as 535 (1140-1), others as late as 576 (1180-1). Uis 
greatest work is a mesnevi entitled Hadiqa ‘The Garden.’ 
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script belonging to the Royal Library at Berlin, what is 
unquestionably the romance of Sheykh-oghli, the Ferrukh- 
Name of ""Asbiq and Katib Chelebi, the Khurshid u Ferrukh- 
Shad of ^Alf. This manuscript, according to Von Hammer’s 
account, which is the only notice of it that I have seen, 
was transcribed in 807 (1404-5). The date of composition is 
not mentioned; but the poet says that he began his work 
when Shah Suleyman was King of all Germiyan; and he 
adds that this King had a son named Fakhshad. This Shah 
Suleyman of Germiyan, who is perhaps identical with the 
Mi'r Sulman to whom, according to Latifi, Ahmedi presented 
his Iskender-Name, ^ seems to have died before the poem 
was finished, as the canto in which his name appears is 
immediately followed by one in honour of 'Bayezid Bey 
the son of Orkhan.’ The personage thus described was cer- 
tainly of royal blood, says Von Hammer, who, however, 
imagines him to have been the King of Germiyan’s Vezir. 
As a matter of fact we know from the statements of the 
Turkish authorities that the individual meant was none other 
than the Ottoman Sultan Bayezfd (the grandson of Orkhan), 
to whom, as they tell us, the work was presented. It is 
thus clear that Sheykh-oghli began his poem while Germiyan 
was still an independent kingdom, and finished it some time 
between the effacement of that state and the battle of 
Angora. ^ 

The poem, according to Von Hammer’s description of it, 
opens in the usual way with the praises of God, the Prophet, 
and the first four Khalifas; then comes the "Reason of the 
Writing of the Book’ in which the author asserts that he 
got his story from Arabic sources ; ^ next we have the canto 

1 See p. 264. 

2 This disposes of Von Hammer’s suggestion that the Berlin MS. (trans- 
cribed 807) may be the poet’s autograph. 

3 The poem may have been translated directly from an Arabic version; 
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in which Shah Suleyman’s name occurs ; and this in its turn 
is followed by that in praise of Bayezid Bey the son of 
Orkhan, at the end of which the author mentions his own 
name as Sheykh-oghli, and prays the reader to overlook his 
shortcomings. In the epilogue he calls his book the Khurshid- 
Name, and says it was finished in the month of the First 
Rebf, but without specifying the year; and he again names 
himself Sheykh-oghli. ‘ The Khurshid-Name or "Book of 
Khurshid’ is thus the correct name of the poem which the 
historians variously entitle Ferrukh-Name and Khurshid u 
Ferrukh-Shad. 

The story begins with the auspicious conjunction of the 
planets at the time of the royal marriage the fruit of which 
was the heroine, Princess Khurshid. When this Princess grows 
up, the ladies of her father’s household, who are hostile to 
her, seek to disparage her before her father; but she clears 
herself from every charge, and so pleases the King by her 
cleverness that he presents her with many gifts including 
a garden, wherein she builds a pavilion. One day when she 
and her governess are making an expedition into the country 
to visit the tomb of an unhappy lover, they encounter a 
band of young students among whom are Ferrukh-Shad the 
son of the King of the Sunset-land (Maghrib) and his com- 
panion Azad. These two had set out to seek Khurshid, of 
whose beauty they had heard, and on their way had fallen 
in with Khizr. Khurshid and Ferrukh-Shad are brought 

but judging from the proper names, which are all Persian (except Bogha 
Khan which is Turkish'), the story appears to be of Persian orgin. 

1 The compiler of the famous fifteenth century Turkish story-book gener- 
ally known as ^The tiistory of the Forty Vezirs,’ a translation of which I 
published in 1886, is represented in most MSS. of his work as speaking of 
himself under the same patronymic (in its Persian form) Sheykh-zade (i. c. 
Sheykh-son) ; but as in some copies we find his name given as Ahmcd-i Misri 
(i. e. Ahmed the Egyptian), it is unlikely that there was any connection 
between him and the poet of the Ferrukh-Ndme. 
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together and are straightway enamoured of one another. 
Meanwhile Bogha Khan, the King of Cathay, sends an envoy 
to Siyawush, the father of Khurshid, asking her hand in 
marriage. This is refused, whereupon Bogha makes war upon 
Siyawush, who would have been defeated but for the valour 
of Ferrukh-Shad and Khurshid who penetrate into the Ca- 
thayan camp and slay Bogha Khan in single combat. Ferrukh- 
Shad and Azad then go back to the Sunset-land to obtain 
the King’s consent to the Prince’s marriage with Khurshid. 
This is refused and Ferrukh-Shad is thrown into prison. The 
King, however, soon dies, when his son succeeds him and 
is happily married to his beloved Khurshid. ' 

Another old romancist, one this time of whom the bio- 
graphers say absolutely nothing, is a certain Musa who used 
the makhlas of ^Abdf, and who wrote a romantic mesnevi 
which he called the Jamesb-Name or ‘Book of Jamesb,’and 
dedicated to Sultan Murad IL In the epilogue to his poem, 
a manuscript of which is in the British Museum, ^ the author 
tells us that he finished his work in the spring of 83 3 (1430), 
having begun it in the same season of the preceding year, 
and that he wrote it in the town of Aydinjiq. At the close 
of the dedicatory canto the poet says that he translated the 
book in the Sultan’s name, and that he called it the Jamesb- 
Name. He does not tell us whence he made the translation 
or give any indication as to his sources. The poem is, however, 

1 Judging from the couplet quoted by %shiq and reproduced on p. 

of the present volume, the metre of the Khurshid-Ndme is the hexametiic 
remel, the same as that of Sheykhi’s Khusrev and Shirin. 

2 Add. 24,962. In the notice of this volume in his Catalogue of the 
Turkish MSS. in the British Museum, Dr. Rieu says that in some MSS. (des- 
cribed in the catalogues of other collections) a poem bearing the same title 
and date, and evidently identical with the present, is ascribed to a writer 
called Sa^di. But, as he tiuly adds, the biographers are as silent concerning 
any Sa^di who flourished at this early time as they are concerning any ‘^Abdi 
or Miisa. 
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nothing else than a versified rendering of the Arabian Nights 
story of The Queen of the Serpents, ^ the only noteworthy 
difference being in the preamble to the tale. 

In the Turkish poem the scene is laid in Persia in the 
reign of Key-Khusrev (Cyrus). The Prophet Daniel ^ has in 
his possession a wonderful book describing the medicines 
against every ill even to death itself. This last consists in 
a concoction of certain herbs that grow on a mountain on 
the other side of the river Jeyhun (Oxus). Daniel determines 
to take advantage of this knowledge and so secure for him- 
self eternal life. God, however, sends the angel Gabriel to 
frustate his plans. So as Daniel is crossing the narrow bridge 
over the Jeyhun in order to collect the herbs that grow on 
the farther side, he is confronted by Gabriel in the shape of 
a man. Daniel docs not recognise him in human form, and 
so when the angel asks whether he knows of a man called 
Daniel in that country, the Prophet innocently answers that 
he himself is that man, Gabriel then says that he believes 
Daniel to have a wonderful book, and asks where it is; the 
Prophet answers that it is here, and draws it from his sleeve. 
The angel then asks whether he cam tell him where Gabriel 
is; Daniel answers that he is in Heaven; Gabriel denies this ; 
and after some altercation, Daniel asks to be allowed to 
consult his book; and while he is doing so, Gabriel knocks 
the volume out of his hand into the river, and disappears. 
This so vexes Daniel that he goes home, sickens and dies, 
notwithstanding that a few leaves of the precious book arc 
recovered. These shortly before his death he puts into a 

1 This story is omitted by Galland and Lane; but it will be found in 
Mr. Payne’s translation, vol. v, 52; and in Sir R. Burton’s, vol. v, p. 298. 

Daniel the Prophet, as we have already seen (p. 389,n. i), is regaidedin 
the East as the patron of the occult sciences and their practitioners. In the 
Arabian Nights the name of the sage is given as Daniel, but he is described 
as being a Grecian philosopher. 
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chest, bidding his wife give them to their son who is about 
to be born, when he shall ask for them. It is from this son 
Jamesb that the poem has its name. ^ 

From this point the story as told by the Turkish poet 
diifers only in unimportant details from the version in the 
Arabian Nights; and as this can be read in either of the 
complete translations of that collection, it is unnecessary to 
present it here otherwise than in merest outline. 

Jamesb, who is a useless lazy youth, is left by some treach- 
erous wood-cutters to perish at the bottom of a pit; but 
he finds an underground passage which leads him to a spa- 
cious cavern, in which are arranged thousands of stools. He 
falls asleep, and on awaking secs a serpent seated on each 
stool; for this is the palace of the King of the Serpents. ^ 
That sovereign, who has a beautiful human head but the 
body of a snake, makes Jamesb welcome. He will not, how- 
ever, release him; and so to beguile his captivity, he tells 
him a long story which takes up the greater part of the 
book. This deals with the adventures of Bulqiya, [ a learned 
and pious Jew, who lived in the pre-Muhammedan ages, 
but who having heard of the future advent of Muhammed, 
conceives an ardent love for that Prophet, and sets out to 

^ The Prophet Daniel is said in the East to have had a son called Jdmdsb 
or Jdmesb. This name is ancient Persian, and was borne by the minister of 
King Gushtdsb, one of the heroes of the Shdh-Ndme. In most recensions of 
the Arabian Nights the son of the Grecian sage receives the Arab name of 
Hdsib Kerim-ud-Dm; but in the text used by Von Hammer the original 
Persian Jamasb was retained. In the Arabic characters, Jdmesb 
does not differ much from Hdsib w^L>-, and the one might easily be replaced 
by the other. 

2 In the Arabian Nights the snake-monarch is called Meliket-ul-Hayydt, 
i. e. ‘ the Queen of the Serpents,’ and in our poem, Shdh-i Mdrdn, i. c. ‘ the 
Shdh of the Serpents.’ The title Shdh may be equivalent to either ^ King ’ or 
‘ Queen,’ but as the former is more usual, and as there is nothing in the poem 
to suggest the latter, I have preferred to translate by ‘King.’ 

3 In the Arabian Nights this name is Buldqiyd. 


28 
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seek 'v^at he may learn about him. The course of his wan- 
derings leads him into the unknown regions that lie outside 
the Habitable Quarter of the earth ^ away among the isles 
of the Circling Oceans and the Mountains of Qaf. ^ On one 
of those islands he discovers a young man weeping beside 
two stately tombs. They tell one another their respective 
histories, and that told by the stranger, who is Prince Jihan- 
Shah, ® son of the King of Kabul, occupies almost the whole 
of what remains of the poem. This Prince having lost his 
way when hunting, wanders beyond the confines of the 
known world, where he meets with a series of extraordinary 
adventures, and at length finds himself in some unknown 
land in a city peopled wholly by Jews. He consents to 
assist one of these to collect certain precious stones that are 
found on the top of an inaccessible mountain, and so is 
sewn up in the belly of a slaughtered mule, seized upon by 
an eagle, and borne up to the highest peak. On the bird’s 
alighting, Jihan-Shah comes out from his hiding-place, which 
so scares the eagle that it flies away. He then throws down 
many of the stones to the Jew, who thereafter refuses to 
show him the way of descent, and goes off, leaving him to 
perish. But he pushes on for a time, and finally comes to 
a splendid palace where he meets a kind old man named 
Sheykh Nasr the King of the Birds, who gives him liberty 
to go where he will about the palace and the gardens, only 
forbidding him to open a certain door. The denial of this 
door whets Jihan-Shah’s curiosity, so one day when Sheykh 
Nasr is occupied with his birds, he opens it and finds him- 
self in a lovely garden in the midst of which is a lake with 
a fair pavilion on one side. He enters this, and after a while 
three white birds like doves, but as large as eagles, alight 


I See p. 47, n. i. 2 Sec p. 38. 

3 In the Arabian Nights this name is J£n-Sh^h. 
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on the edge of the lake. These throw off their feathers and 
become three lovely maidens .who straightway enter the 
water where they play and swim about. When they come 
out, the Prince goes up and salutes them, and falls violently 
in love with the youngest; but they don their feather- 
vests and fly off. On Sheykh Nasr’s return, Jihan-Shah tells 
him what has happened, and the Sheykh upbraids him with 
having through his disobedience brought about his own un- 
doing. He tells him that the maidens are daughters of the 
Jinn and that they come there once a year from he knows not 
where; and he adds that as the Prince is so ‘enamoured of the 
youngest, he must wait till they return next year, and then, 
when they are in the water, must possess himself of his 
beloved’s feather-vest, as without that she cannot fly away, and 
thus she will remain in his power. Jihan-Shah docs this, and 
in this way becomes possessed of the maiden whose name is 
Shemse. They return together to Kabul ; but one day Shemse 
dons her feather- vest, and crying to Jihan-Shah to come to her 
at the Castle of Jewels, flies off. With the greatest difficulty 
and after many marvellous adventures, Jihan-Shah finds his 
way to the Castle of Jewels, which is the palace of Shemse's 
father and lies in an unknown country of the Jinn beyond 
Mount Qaf. He is well received, and he and Shemse agree 
to divide their time between the courts of their respective 
parents. This goes on for some years, till on one of their 
journeys, when the Princess is bathing in a river she is 
killed by a shark, which so distresses Jihan-Shah that he 
determines never to leave that spot so long as he lives. He 
therefore builds there two tombs, in one of which he buries 
Shemse, while the other is destined for himself; and it is 
there that Bulqiya finds him. Bulqiya then continues his 
journey till he falls in with Khizr at whose bidding he closes 
his eyes, on opening which he finds himself back in his home 
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ill Egypt. The King of the Serpents had refused to allow 
Jamesb to leave, because he foresaw that in letting him go 
he would be sealing his own doom. But at length he gives 
him permission, only praying him not to enter the public 
bath. For seven years after his return to the surface of earth, 
Jamesb never goes into the bath; but at last he is forced 
in with the result that he is recognised and compelled to 
disclose the dwelling-place of the King of the Serpents, 
whose flesh, it has been discovered by the Vezir who is 
a magician, is the only cure for a terrible illness from which 
King Cyrus is suffering. The King of the Serpents, who knows 
what will happen, tells Jamesb that the Vezir will set him 
to watch the pot in which the flesh is being cooked, and 
will bid him drink the scum that rises first and preserve for 
him that which rises second; but that in reality he must 
do exactly the reverse. All this happens, and when Jamesb 
drinks the second scum he sees, on raising his eyes to the 
sky, the circling of the spheres and all the marvels of the 
celestial phenomena, and, on lowering them to earth, he per- 
ceives all the secrets of plants and minerals and terrestrial 
substances, and so becomes perfect in all science. But when 
the Vezir drinks the first scum, which he believes to be the 
second, he straightway falls down dead. The King recovers, 
and Jamesb by reason of his great knowledge is made Vezir; 
and on asking for his father’s legacy, he receives from his 
mother the few leaves of the wonderful book that were re- 
covered from the river. 

The poem, which is in the metre of ‘^Ashiq’s Gharib-Name 
and the other early ilhesnevfs, makes no pretension to being 
a work of art. It is written in the simplest possible style, 
simpler even than that of Ahmedi’s Iskender-Name. In strik- 
ing contrast to the contemporary poem of Sheykhf, there 
is here not the slightest attempt at literary embellishment. 
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The aim of the writer has simply been to turn the long 
romance into plain Turkish rhyme. But the work is interesting 
through its language; very few Arabic or Persian words are 
employed, while on the other hand we get many old Turkish 
words and forms that have long ago become obsolete. There 
arc several ghazels scattered through the poem, as in the 
Khusrev and Shirin of Sheykhi. 

The following passage describes how Prince Jihan-Shah 
got possession of his bride. The time has come when the 
three sifters are due on their yearly visit to the palace, 
and the Prince has just been praying that success may be 
in store for him. It* is hardly necessary to say that these 
‘daughters of the Jinn’ are identical with the ‘swan-maidens’ 
of European folk-lore and that the method of their capture 
is the same in the West as in the East. 

From the Jamesb-Name. [69] 

When he thus had prayed, he did his head upraise; 

E’en that moment, as around he cast his gaze, 

He beheld the three who thither winged their flight. 

And he hid in the pavilion there forthright. 

Then on the estrade again they lighted fair. 

And they doffed their raimenture and stript them bare. 

^Come and let us the pavilion search,’ said one, 

^Lct us see that hidden thcrewithin be none.’ 

Quoth another, ^ Ne’er a creature cometh here; 

‘None is hither come, so cast aside thy fear.’ 

Then the youngest, ‘E’en if one there hidden lay, 

‘On what fashion would he deal by us, I pray? 

‘Which of all of us three would he seek to win? — 

‘(Just supposing that a man were hid therein.) 

‘Both of you he’d leave, and he would seize on me, 

‘Hug me to his breast and kiss me merrily!’ 

When they heard these words they laughed together gay. 

And they rose and plunged within the lake straightway. 

# ^ -if lit ^ a* :• j: ■-} 
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Swam and dived they in the water joyously, 

Playing each with other full of miith and glee, 

When the Prince from the pavilion darting, Hew, 
Snatched the maiden’s vest, and stood there* full in view. 
When they looked and saw the Prince a-standing theie, 
Forth from out the water stiaightway sprang the pah, ' 
Snatched their vests, and fast and swift away they fled. 
Gained a place, did on their clothes, and off they sped. 
She whose little vest was snatched, she could not lly; 

OIF the others went, nor turned on her an eye. 

All alone she bode within the water there. 

And began to pray the Prince with many a prayer: 
^Give my vest, and I’ll do all thou biddest me; 

^Go 1 shall not, nay, I will abide with thee. 

•Keep iny clothes, but hither fling iny vest, I pi ay, 
‘^Vnd, till I come out, withdraw a little way. 

‘I am thine; I swear to thee I shall not fly, 

^ Never shall I leave thee till the day I die.’ 

Prince Jihdn-Shdh, answering, said, Soul of me, 
^Thou hast melted this my body wondrously. 

‘•Full a yeai it is I pine for thee alway, 

^Scanning all the roads around, by night, by day. 

‘Lo now God hath sent thee, granting thee to me; 
^(Evei-y day to Him may lauds a thousand be’) 

^God Most High hath granted me my need to gain; 

^Hc hath made thy vest the balm to heal my pain. 

‘ Now my master, 2 who hath tutored me with care, 
‘Spake on this wise: “Give not up her vest, beware I” 
‘Never shall I give it, having won my piize; 

‘Nay, I rush not mid the fire with open eyes’’ 


In a Turkish chrestomathy compiled by Moriz Wickcr- 
hauscr, and published in Vienna in 1853, ^ occur three short 
extracts from an old Turkish metrical version of another 


t i. e. the two elder sisters. 

2 i. e. Sheykh Nasr. 

3 ‘Wegweiser zum Verstandniss der Turkischen Sprache,’ von Moriz Wicker - 
hauser, Wien, 1853. 
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Arabian Nights story, namely that of Seyf-ul-Mulk and Bedf- 
ul-Jcmdl. ‘ The compiler says not a word as to whence he 
obtained these extracts. He writes over the first: 'Taken 
from Ibn- Yusufs Story of Scyf-ul-Mulk;’ and that is all the 
information he vouchsafes. It is possible that he did not 
know who Ibn- Yusuf was (I can find no trace of any poet 
so named) ; but he ought to have said something concerning 
the manuscript from which he made his selections. The three 
extracts given are sufficient to show that the story is practi- 
cally the same as the Arabian Nights romance; but of course 
they do not enable us to say whether the versions are iden- 
tical or differ in detail. They arc also sufficient to show that 
the poem is in very old Turkish, and therefore probably a 
work of the First Period or, at the latest, of the opening 
years of the Second. 

It will have been noticed that the three romances we have 
just looked at are all, so far as wc can judge, simply stories, 
and nothing else. The talc docs not appear in their case to 
be presented as an allegory, or to be made the vehicle for 
conveying instruction whether mystic or philosophic. And 
this perhaps accounts in a measure for the neglect with which 
they met. For although the illiterate Oriental dearly loves 
a wonder-tale, the learned ignore, or at least used to ignore, 
as altogether unworthy of their notice, as fit only to amuse 
the vulgar crowd, any mere story which held no lesson beneath 
its surface-meaning. Erudite scholars who prided themselves 
on their learning, as did our historians and biographers, dis- 
dained to notice such childish trivialities or the men who 
played with them. Thus Katib Chelebi in his huge biblio- 
graphic dictionary, where he gives a succint account of all 

1 See Lane, vol. iii, p. 308: Payne, vol. vii, p. 55: Buiton, vol. vii, p. 314. 
In the Arabian Nights the name of the hero is Seyf-ul-Mnliik. 
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the important works in Arabic, Persian and Turkish, known 
in his day, dismisses the Thousand and One Nights, in Europe 
the most popular and most widely known of Muhammedan 
writings, with the mere mention of its name, without a single 
word of comment. 

Again, as manuscripts were transcribed,mot for the illiterate, 
but for the learned, naturally but few copies would be made of 
such books as the latter (practically the only readers of those 
days) reckoned unworthy of attention. This no doubt is the 
explanation of the extreme rarity of such books nowadays; 
and in all probability this same neglect, born of learned ar- 
rogance, has led to the total disappearance of many an old 


romance. 



CHAPTER X, 


Concluding Remarks. 

The Position at the Close of the First Period. 
Eastern and Western Culture in the Middle Ages. 

By the close of the First Period it was definitively deter- 
mined which of the West-Turkish dialects was to be the 
literary idiom of the future, and what was to be the nature 
of the poetry that should be composed therein. 

We have many times observed that the poets, whatever 
the style in which they wrote, have up till now made use 
of the dialectic forms peculiar to the province to which they 
happened to belong. There has been no common centre for 
the West-Turkish worldj on the contrary, the capital of each 
little state has been a separate and independent centre of 
culture as well as of government. So long as such conditions 
lasted there was no reason why a poet should cultivate any 
other dialect than that of his own province. And hence has 
come that provincialism, that heterogeneity of dialect, which 
has led us to describe the poetry of this Period as West- 
Turkish rather than as Ottoman. While the Ottoman was but 
one out of several Turkish states there had been no reason 
why a non-Ottoman poet should make use of the Ottoman 
dialect rather than of his own. But now, when the political 
predominance of the Ottoman State has been established. 
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and all the others cither have been or are about to be merged 
in it, the dialect of the Ottoman naturally becomes the 
oflicial language of the West-Turkish Empire, and is therefore 
accepted as the standard form by the entire community. It 
consequently results that poets who, had they lived some- 
what earlier, would have written in the Turkish of Germiyan 
or Qastamuni, now discard whatever is local in such dialects, 
and assimilate their idiom to that of the Ottoman capital, 
henceforward the common metropolis. And so for the first 
time there comes to be a uniformity in the language of this 
literature, and West-Turkish passes into Ottoman poetry. 

The nature of the Ottoman poetry into which the West- 
Turkish thus now develops has likewise been determined. 
This, it has been settled, is to be Persian; it is also to be 
artificial, exclusive, unpopular. 

From the very beginning West-Turkish poetry had shaped 
its course by that of Persia, which had stood to it as foster- 
mother; but it had not always been artificial, exclusive, un- 
popular. The fii'st intention of this poetry was purely didactic; 
the aim of the earliest poets was to teach spiritual truth to 
their fellow-countrymen. They naturally chose the easiest 
and most direct way to accomplish this; and so they wrote 
in the vernacular, the common speech of daily life, which 
every one could understand, throwing their words into simple 
rhyming lines that could easily be retained in the memory. 

For over a century this continued to be the rule; prac- 
tically all serious literary poetry was composed in the mes- 
nevi form, and written in plain, straightforward Turkish, not 
very far removed from the spoken idiom, and perfectly in- 
telligible even to the unlearned. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury and the opening years of the fifteenth, when a man 
wanted to play with poetry, or to treat poetry primarily 
as an art, looking more to the style than to the matter, to 
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the manner of expression than to the thing expressed, he 
avoided mesne vi, and confined himself to the lyric forms. 
As the models of such writers were necessarily the artificial 
lyrics of Persia, there speedily developed among the West- 
Turkish lyric poets an artificial and unnatural idiom, at least 
three-fourths Persian, and therefore incomprehensible to those 
unacquainted with that tongue, and in marked contrast to 
the language of the contemporary mesnevf. 

But this artificial idiom bears what the blunt Turkish of 
the mcsnevi-writers does not, the stamp of culture. Through 
its inherent beauty and the deftness of craftsmanship for 
which it gives opportunity, it has always exercised a peculiar 
charm over artistic and sympathetic minds brought within 
its influence; and so when Sheykhf, writing under the im- 
mediate inspiration of Nizamf, introduced it into mesnevi 
likewise, the fate of the old homely Turkish was sealed. 
Till this poet wrote his Khusrev and Shlrfn the distinction 
of style between mesnevf and. lyric poetry had been strictly 
maintained ; we have only to recollect how Ahmedf, Sheykhf*s 
immediate predecessor, employs in his mesnevf, the Iskender- 
Name, a style so simple that it often degenerates into bald- 
ness, while in his lyrics his language is to the full as artificial 
as that of any poet of the First Period. But after Sheykhf 
wrote, the distinction disappears; subsequent poets, writers 
of mesnevf as much as writers of lyrics, fascinated by the 
brilliance of the artificial idiom, seek to try their strength 
therein, disdaining the common speech as beneath the dignity 
of art; and so in the Ottoman poetry into which the West- 
Turkish now passes, we find that the divorce is everywhere 
complete between the idiom in which it finds expression 
and the language as spoken among the people. 

Sheykhf and the lyric writers have not only determined 
what is to be the form and fashion of Ottoman poetry; they 
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have struck what is to be the key-note of its strain. The 
first poets were frankly teachers; they delivered their message 
in such a way that no one could doubt their meaning ; their 
words present no tangle of Divine and human love. But Sheykhf 
and the lyric writers speak in metaphors; they are always 
hovering on the border-line between the sensual and the 
spiritual; their ostensible subject is human love, but through 
and beyond this, giving to it what it has of life and beauty, is 
ever felt to be the Celestial Glory, the Ecstasy of the Divine. 
And so in the Ottoman poetry now about to be, while we 
shall find that the artlessness and candour of the early poets 
has passed away with their simple homely speech, we shall 
recognise a Sheykhf in every romancist, an Ahmedf in every 
lyric. 

In concluding our review of the First Period of West- 
Turkish poetry, I would very briefly draw the reader’s 
attention to an aspect of the subject which he has most 
probably himself more than once observed, but concerning 
which I have so far said nothing, namely, the close similarity 
that exists between the intellectual and moral culture which I' 
have endeavoured to describe and that which prevailed during 
the same centuries in Western Europe. 

In the fields of philosophy and science there is not merely 
similarity, there is identity. And in those directions where 
there is not identity, there is a very remarkable analogy. 
The civilisation of the Muhammedan East is based upon 
the Arabic Koran, that of medieval Europe upon the Latin 
Bible. The Eastern poets had the monopoly in the histories 
and legends they inherited from the ancient Persians, the 
Western in those they learned from the Roman classics. 
These are the two chief sources of such difference as exists, 
and the analogy in both cases is complete. 
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The first is the more important of the two; but even 
here, as the points of agreement between Bible and Koran 
are greater and more numerous than the points of variance, 
the divergence in culture that hence resulted was superficial 
rather than essential. ^ For the rest, the religion of 'the 
men of heart’ was the same in East and West. Change a 
few names and phrases borrowed directly from the prevailing 
positive religion, and it would be hard to distinguish between 
the effusions of the dervish mystic and those of the ecstatic 
monk or nun. 

The identity in philosophy and science (which latter was 
but a branch of philosophy) results from the fact that not 
only were the original sources the same for both East and 
West, but that a great number of the European treatises 
on these subjects were translated from or inspired by the 
works of Muhammedans or of Jews who wrote for the most 
part in the Arabic language. For Arabic was to the world 
of Islam what Latin was to Western Christendom. The 
language of Holy Writ, a knowledge of it was the first 
necessity for the Muslim, whatever might be his nationality, 
who aspired to become a man of learning. Arabic thus 
became the common language of all the learned throughout 
the Muhammedan world, and so it came to be the language 
of learning, and in it were composed all works dealing with 
any serious subject, whether religious, philosophic or scientific. 
In all this it is paralleled by the course of the Latin language 
in the West. And as in the West the French tongue 
gradually asserted itself and became a medium of literature, so 


1 What most sharply distinguished the West from the East was not the 
difference between Bible and Koran, but the elaborate ritual which the Papal 
church superimposed upon a simple Eastern religion, and the extravagant 
pretensions advanced by the Romish priesthood, from any analogy to which 
Islam has happily been ever free. These matters, however, affected social life 
rather than intellectual culture. 
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in the East did the Persian after a time assert itself and 
develop into a literary speech; and as the rise of French 
literature was in due course followed by that of English, 
so was the development of Persian literature by the appearance 
of Turkish. 

In conditions so similar, culture and civilisation naturally 
developed along parallel lines. And so we find the poetry 
of the medieval West to be inspired by the same ideals as 
that of the medieval East. Notably is this the case with the 
poetry of Provence; instant in the quest of subtleties of 
fancy and curiosities of language, ever flitting between the 
earthly and the Heavenly love, the Troubadours and those 
who learned from them in Italy and France were moved 
by a spirit in no wise different from that which spoke through 
the Persian and Turkish lyric poets. Likewise, the romancists of 
the West, allegorising through thousands of rhyming couplets, 
are the faithful representatives of those Eastern writers of 
whom Nizami and Sheykhf may stand as types. 

Were it not beside our purpose, it would be easy to trace 
this similarity in detail, and interesting to inquire how far 
the West is here the debtor of the East. However the question 
just suggested might be answered, one point is certain, 
namely, that from whatever source medieval Europe received 
these matters she held in common with the East, she did 
not learn them from her Roman teachers. 

All that concerns us in our present studies is that this 
parallelism in culture between East and West continued all 
through the fourteenth and through the greater part of the 
fifteenth century. It was not interrupted till the Renaissance 
diverted the whole current of intellectual and moral life in 
Europe. But the separation which then ensued was complete 
as it was sudden. Under the guidance of the new-found 
Hellenism, the West turned aside from the old road, and 
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pursued a way which led in a new and very different direc- 
tion. The East continued to follow the old path; and so 
by the sixteenth century, they who had for long been fellow- 
travellers along the same road, were to one another as aliens 
and barbarians. Up till then, though they had met most 
often as foemen, they had understood one another ; but when 
Europe broke away, the mutual understanding ceased. The 
genius of the Middle Age and the genius of the Renaissance 
are so opposite that mutual comprehension seems impossible. 
In the West the latter killed the former; but into the East 
it could not pass. And so to this day the typical European 
and the typical Oriental never truly understand one another; 
for in the East, at least in the unsophisticated East, it is 
.still the Middle Age. 


End of Vol. I. 
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First lines of the Turkish Text of the Poems translated 
Volume I. 


)3a^ (j5>l0o_jS jS"! [I] 

^ id" j,b [f] 

(iUj ^jiiaSS LJ^t 13^ [t«] 

^jCsjO jJ djjl Qj*« [f] 

yy«L<iT 1*^ L<j Ji’ 

Oiijs' ok' ^ j [1] 

O^J v_Ay ^yyCxj Jjt [v] 

iOuwjO Jf [a] 

Uj t«L«.xjl ^ |j [i] 

(j&i*i3 yj *111 ^ [I,] 

^ ^ ["] 

jd^t [IP] 

^O^yS' *JCu aUj [It*! 

0^3 iAa^ ^ l 5' [in 
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O* 

Ji 2U i!^ Uj [1*1] 

^J/l> [Iv] 

Ul^L^ [U] 
^ [l^i] 

j*^i: [^*] 

(j5nI^1 [^^] 

^,yM ^ ^ (•'-\i^ [1*1*] 

p^j^ l 5'-\*.'^ [i*n 

r^-5j>^^ f*^ r^ i*^yL:> C^S)/^ o^ 

'^Z »^b ^ 20^. '^jZ tl*^^] 

jS^-*o sjSLwj; ik^jj^ [^‘^] 

LwiaX^ai^L Ij [Vvj 

y litjjo LSo- [<‘a] 

Ju'j JK^^i (_^.w^. [>“13 

8LM>^t.^ P** *3 

jO sumIj ^ L«^^ ^ ^ [(**13 

jAj\cy tkXJkjIs v»s.^ [^^3 

vjuiJ (iJj [t“ti 

^ l4S5' _>J ««)jLUt Vtf^ [t“f] 
^ylJ^ oUlc [ro3 

■iijt ^tjul /3 iJJt Q^IJ 

iXt^ 

£b^t ^l3Lq- ^yL> e>^t [t“^3 
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[Ifi] 

U*jjl ^ JwA ^ i^Uf aI P‘1] 

;^u\jy ^^13- ^ 

(^j^ O^ *^-5^ 

lh^Ij 4^«^«-Xli ^ pi] 



